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PREFACE. 



TTN preparing this edition of modem Greek songs my object 
-^ has been to produce a work of interest both to the 
lover of folk-lore in general, and to the classical scholar in 
particular. I have avoided, to the best of my knowledge, 
including any poems previously published in Western Europe, 
and this limitation has naturally compelled me to reject 
pieces often of equal and sometimes of superior merit to 
any contained in the present collection. On the other hand, 
I have endeavoured by adding an elaborate commentary 
to render the collection, such as it is, more useful than a 
mere compilation. 

In the text my aim has been all through to retain, as far 
as possible, the classical spelling, carefully marking all places 
where a letter or syllable has dropped out. In this method I 
have followed our common practice with r^ard to our own 
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vernacular. For why should we not spell sto, for instance, as 
'9 TO (=€19 To)^ since in English we always spell it \s or 't is 
and not its or tis (for it is)1 The great advantage of avoiding 
the phonetic system adopted by Passow and others is, in my 
opinion, that it enables the reader to grasp at a glance the 
connection between the corrupt and the original form of a 
word, especially as the former is, in most cases, peculiar to the 
vernacular and is hardly ever used by the average educated 
Greek 

Again, I have departed from the practice of my predeces- 
sors in not reproducing the pronunciation of -ca and -la {ya) by 
writing -yta where there is no y in the original root^ In 
accordance with the same principle I have bracketed all 
parasitic letters which obscure the original form of the word. 
The student of comparative philology will thus see that 
modem Greek is more closely related to the ancient speech 
of the Hellenes than is generally supposed, and will find it 
easier to examine the laws of linguistic evolution. 

In the introductions prefixed to each separate ballad, as 

well as in the notes, I have endeavoured not only to supply, 

in the briefest possible form, all the information which seemed 

to me necessary for the thorough understanding of the pieces, 

(^JkXL such combinatioiis of letters are pronoonced as one syUable by 
tynizeais just as in Homer. 
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but also to point out the most striking instances of similarity 
between modern and ancient Greek, illustrating them by 
quotations of parallel passages from the classical authors ; 
while in the translations my chief object has been to give 
a literal version of the original, trusting that this will be 
found of greater use than a more ambitious attempt. 

I am indebted to A. Passow's excellent edition of 
TpayovSia 'Pw/xattKa (Lipsiae. ^86QV foil my references to 
parallel poems, and to C. Fauriel's admirable Discours pre- 
liminaire in his Chants populaires de la Grece Modeme (Paris, 
1824). for several items of information which I have embodied 
in my introductions. 

My best thanks are also due t o M. J. Gennadius, late 
Greek Minister in this country, for his kind assistance and 
for many valuable suggestions. 



Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. 
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HEROIC POETRY. 



MODERN GREEK MINSTRELSY. 



rflHE ballads which form the first part of this collection, 
/*- together with others preserved elsewhere, belong to a 
y/period extending from the middle of the eighteenth century 
to the outbreak of the Greek War of Independence in 1821, 
or a little later. They may be regarded as supplying the link_ 
of connection between the popular literature o f the mediaevaL 
Byzantine Empire and that of mo der n Greece. Besides their 
literary interest, however, they possess considerable historical 
value as being the most important sources of the history of 
the Greek people under the Turkish dominion. But for them, 
the four centuries which elapsed from the fall of Constanti- 
nople to that of Mesolonghi would be almost a blank so far as 
the life of the Hellenic race is concerned. For, though they 
only cover a comparatively late period, they throw abundant 
light on the dark centuries preceding their composition of 
which little or no account has reached us. The way in 
which literature of this kind is originated and preserved 
renders such gaps inevitable. The unknown poet is inspired 
by the event of the day, his ballad becomes popular and is 

1—2 
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sung far and wide until a more recent event occurs to form 
the subject of a new song which usurps the place of its 
predecessor in the hearts and mouths of the people. This 
new product, in its turn, gives way after a time to a still 
fresher rival, and^thus each slicceeding generation steps into 
the place of its foregoers.v This process of destruction was 
in Greece, as elsewhere, checked, in some measure, by the 
existence of a class of professional bardsj yhom the necessity 
of the case called into being. Their compositions, being mostly 
the improvised productions of a poetical but illiterate mind, 
were, until quite a recent date, handed down to posterity by 
word of mouth, each successive bard altering and improving 
upon the works of his predecessors according to the dictates of 
his own creative genius. This method of transmission, not 
unlike that of the earliest epic compositions, has had the same 
effect on these songs which a similar cause had on the Homeric 
poems, and sufficiently accounts for the extraordinary number 
of variants which the student meets with in the various texts. 
Among the numerous t raits of old Hellenic life w hich have 
survived in modem Greece, none is perhaps more interesting 
or more instructive than the existence of this body of itinerant 
minstrels, corresponding in many particulars to the ancient aoiSol 
or pai/r<{)8ot, as we find them described by the classical writers. 
The resemblance is so close and so striking that it attracted 
the attention of most intelligent travellers ever since travelling 
in Greece came into fashion. It does not consist in mere 
general outlines, such as are common to all countries at a 
certain stage of their social history, but can be traced in the 



^. 
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minutest details. There is every probability in favour of the 
theory that these modem minstrels are the spiritual descend- 
ants of the Homeric aotSot. In a nation keenly sensitive to 
the glory of its ancestors, proud, almost to a fault, of their 
heroic deeds, and possessing no other means of keeping the 
memory of the past alive, the preservers of oral tradition 
must have always been regarded with peculiar affection and 
esteem. Besides, to the Greek, poetry and music have ever 
been rather necessaries than luxuries of life and, as the bards 
in question joined the profession of musicians to their function 
of chroniclers, they continued for a long time to supply an 
important want and to enjoy an immense popularity all over 
the Hellenic world. The spread of education and the intro- 
duction of printing have, however, removed one of the most 
essential reasons of their existence. Those who in a former 
generation used to listen to the bard with delight, now fly to 
the newspaper or the novel for instruction and recreation. 
The journalist has ousted the minstrel, so that nowadays 
there are very few representatives of this class left, and these 
will, no doubt, entirely disappear at no distant period. 

Some time ago I was fortunate enough to come across one 
of these curious relics of a bygone age— probably among the last 
of his race. So, instead of generalizing on the features of the 
class, I shall endeavour to draw a faithful portrait of one of 
its representatives, trusting that this single specimen may be 
taken as a fair type of the whole species. Barba^ Sterios 

1 Barba (Uncle) is an epithet of endearment and respect applied to 
old men, like our " Unde.*' 
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(this was my minstrers name) seemed to embody in himself 
all the characteristics of Homer s Demodocus : like his proto- 
type, he was old and blind. But neither age nor infirmity 
prevented him from regularly taking up his favourite station 
outside the Gate of Kalamarik at Thessalonica. Ever}'- after- 
noon he might be seen sitting cross-legged by the roadside, 
under the shadow of the old Venetian walls, forming the 
centre of a ring of admiring listeners whom the shrill strains 
of his l3rre drew from far and near. Alas ! poor Barba Sterios 
would have cut but an indiflferent figure by the side of the 
stately Ion*. His only platform was mother earth ; instead of 
a richly embroidered dress he was modestly clad in a home- 
spun coarse shirt developing into a kind of kilt below his belt; 
a blue tunic open in front surmounted this under-garment 
and allowed its broad flowing sleeves to bulge out in the 
evening breeze. Again, his head was not encircled with a 
golden wreath, but with a humble turban hanging loose over 
his right ear — not a gorgeous but, on the whole, a picturesque 
figure enough. 

Less fortunate than his predecessor of the Odyssey, he was 
not the guest of kings, his only hearers being a crowd of the 
lowest class; most of them as poor as the bard himself. 
They never failed, however, to reward his eflforts with a few 
coppers or with a present in kind for which Barba Sterios' bag 
hung always open by his side. There he sat day after day 
singing «cXca av8p<ov and accompan3ring his plaintive tune with 
a rough sort of stringed instrument which, both by its 
^ See Plato's dialogue of that name. 
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structure and name, recalled the attributes of the classic \vpa. 
Out of five sheep-guts — the normal number — it still possessed 
three. The bow consisted of a stick bent at one end, and 
a bunch of horsehair strung along it. With these unpro- 
mising implements Barba Sterios contrived, somehow or other, 
to produce a certain "concord of sweet sounds" — at least 
such his audience thought them, and this is, after all, the 
main point. 

A few remarks concerning the nature of Barba Sterios' 
music would not, perhaps, be out of place, and might possibly 
throw some light on the vexed question whether the Homeric 
poems were ever sung in antiquity. The modem Greek bard 
does not exactly sing, in our sense of the word. He rather 
recites in a sing-song tone. He hardly ever raises his voice 
to a high pitch, even when dealing with the most thrilling 
or exciting adventure. The recitative, indeed, is of so 
melancholy and monotonous a character that, to those who 
do not understand the words, the mere sound would never 
convey the remotest hint as to the nature of the subject of the 
song. It has been urged that the form of Homeric verse is 
ill-suited for music ^ Now the fifteen-syllable verstis politicus^ 

1 See Prof. Jebb^s "Homer," Ch. in. 

* This verse consists of two distinct hemistichs of which the first 
oontains eight and the second seven syUables. The former may end 
either in a dactyl or in an anapaest according as it happens to be 
accented on the sixth or eighth syUable. In the latter part of the verse 
the accent always lies on the sixth syllable, thas making it end with a 
trochee. It wiU be seen that the Accent plays a much more important 
part in modem than it does in classical Greek versification. In fact, it 
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of the modem Greek ballad would not seem to one much 
better adapted to musical treatment than the heroic hexa- 
meter. But, if we take into consideration the Greek idea of 
music, which, for all we know to the contrary, has been the 
same from the earliest antiquity down to the present day, we 
see that it is not only possible, but extremely probable that 
the Iliad and the Odyssey were sung in a somewhat similar 
manner by the rhapsodes of Plato's or any other time. 

The role played by thej yifi, in these recitations has also 
been a subject of contention among scholars. To the best of 
my knowledge, it has never been pointed out that instru- 
mental music may have been an accompaniment in the 
relation of succession, so to speak, to the words, and not of 
co-existence with them. My bard would start by touching a 
prelude^ on his lyre and then commence intoning a couple of 
verses, after which came the accompaniment of the instru- 
ment, and so he continued to the end, singing and playing 

has entirely superseded quantity. There is a general rule according to 
which an odd syllable can never be accented, except the first, and the 
slightest deviation from this rule would destroy the harmony and 
balance of the whole verse. 

The versus politicus may easily be split up into its constituent 
members, in fact, the two hemistichs are found as separate lines in 
dancing and other songs, just as they are used in most modem languages. 

^ Cp. the Homeric expression <l>opMf^v ay€/3<i\Xero KoKhv aeidtip (Od, 1. 
155, etc.) where the old scholiast explains the verb by oMCKpovtro. Also: 
Tt} d* iid AafioiTas dye/SdWero koX rdS* Aeidev (Theocr. 6. 20). In both 
passages the reference is apparently to a similar prelude made on a 
musical instrument. 
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alternately. So, without laying too much stress on the 
importance of the musical instrument, we may still maintain 
that the fact of the rhapsode canying one was more than 
a mere conventional symbol*. 

Another interesting point of resemblance between the 
ancient and the modern bard is the effect produced by his 
music both on himself and on his audience. The eloquent 
description of the emotion of Ion's hearers in the Platonic 
dialogue referred to already would have applied with equal 
justice to the feelings which I myself have seen excited in 
Barba Sterios and his audience. At the pathetic parts of his 
lay the tears would stream down his wrinkled old face, and, 
although he could not see, he felt that he was not the only 
one affected by his Muse. The audience fully sympathized 
with the minstrel, and the eyes of old and young alike over- 
flowed with emotion. This is the more remarkable as my hero 
was not an actor in any sense of the term. With the ex- 
ception of his head, which he kept swinging to and fro in time 
with the metre, he indulged in no other movement or gesticu- 
lation whatsoever. The emotion was simply due to the words 
and the tone, v There was nothing funny, nothing amusing in 
those performances. On the contrary, the more painful the 
topic, the richer was the harvest of coppers — and the bard 
evidently knew it. 

Such was the minstrel and his music. Now a few words 
as to the subject-matter of his songs. His repertoire was 
ineidiaustible, and nearly all his lays had for their theme the 

(3|The opposite view is held by Prof. Jebb (*• Homer," Ch. m.). 
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achievements or suflFenDgs of some hero of Phthiotis, the 
bard*s fatherland. This and the adjacent districts are re- 
nowned in modem Greek folk-lore as the homes of the 
Armatoloi and Klephtai— two classes of men who have filled 
the history and literature of their country with the fame of 
their exploits. The names of Androutsos and Botsaris are as 
familiar to the modem Hellene as those of Achilles and 
Odysseus were to his forefathers. Both those heroes, of whom 
I shall have occasion to speak in the sequel, belonged to the 
two classes mentioned above. 

The Armatoloi (" men at arms ") formed a kind of Greek 
militia employed by the Turkish government to maintain 
order in those districts of Greece which had refused to submit 
to the Ottoman rule. The Turks, being unable to subdue 
them, agreed to allow them a certain amount of independence 
under the control of the Armatoloi. The whole of northern 
Greece (Roumeli), from the banks of the Axios to the Isthmus 
of Corinth, was divided into a number of districts, each of 
them under the superintendence of a corps of Armatoloi, hence 
called Armatoliki, On the eve of the War of Independence 
there were seventeen such districts. Each body of Armatoloi 
was under the command of a chief (icaffCTavQs), w hose oflSce 
was named irpayrdrov and was hereditary. The men of whom 
a corps was composed were known a s Pallikars (n oXXiyicapia), 
and the chiefs lieutenant or secretary received the title of 
ProtopaUik arojiT Grammaticos, and had for his badge a silver 
ink-horn (icaXafidpi) hanging on his belt. In some cases the 
second in command was an "adopted son" (^x®^^)* The 
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Armatoloi acted under the orders of the G oyemor (Vali) in 
whose province (Vilajfet) they resided, or, in the absence of 
a Governor, under those of his deputy {Moosselim) and of 
the native notables of the district (Trpoco-rot or Sry/ioycpoi^c? 
"aldermen"! . 

The Klephts {KXi^yrai) were bands of men who refused to 
recognize the Turkish authority on any conditions. Their 
name seems to have originally been given to them as a term of 
reproach, but it afterwards lost its bad signification and the 
Klephts came to be as proud of the appellation of " Brigands" 
as the Dutch Republicans were of that of " Beggars " (Gueux), 
and assumed it as the usual name of their profession. In any 
case, it seems to point to the origin of the class. It is con- 
ceivable that bands of lawless men, when joined by those who 
were forced to fly from oppression, gradually changed their 
character and directed their energies rather to the protection 
than to the pillage of their neighbours. With the Turks, of 
course, truce was out of the question, and a Klepht would 
never miss an opportunity of working retribution on the 
t3rrannical Agha and despoiling him of the wealth which he 
had wrung out of his unfortunate subjects. Their acts of 
violence were not unfrequently, however, directed against the 
Greeks themselves, but there is every reason to suppose that 
in most of those cases the victims were individuals who carried 
their submission to the Turkish authorities to a criminal 
extent by imitating their masters* methods of money-making, 
or who had otherwise made themselves objectionable to their 
free fellow-countr3rmen. 
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The constitation of the Elephts was identical with that of 
the Armatoloi. But, instead of living in the plains, they had 
their holds (Xt/xcpia) among the mountains, whence they 
attacked from time to time the Turks in the lowlands or those 
of their compatriots who cringed to them. The rocky districts 
which they occupied were denominated "Villages of the 
Klephts" (KX€<^Tox«i)pia). There was no outward difference 
between the Klephts and the Armatoloi, with the exception 
that the former carried a rope twisted round their waists and 
intended for their prisoners, and the two classes were otherwise 
apt to mix and exchange characters. 

The Armatoloi originated, as was stated above, in the 
desire of the Turkish government to effect a compromise by 
appointing a gend<irmerie acceptable to the population. But 
whenever the Sultan felt strong enough, he did not hesitate to 
deprive them of their privileges and try to establish a Turb'sh 
or Albanian militia in their stead. On such occasions the 
Armatoloi would quit the plains and join the Klephts in the 
highlands, until they forced the local Governor to withdraw his 
foreign forces. 

On the other hand, bands of Klephts would sometimes 
consent to leave their dens and accept the office of Armatoloi 
in the villages. These were distinguished by the epithet of 
" tame " Klephts (ij/icpoi), and the act of rehabilitation was 
known as " doing homage " {Trpoo-Kuvqa-ii), Those who re- 
mained in the condition of outlaws were then denominated 
"savage" Klephts (aypiot). It is therefore obvious that we 
cannot draw the line between the Armatoloi and Klephts 
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distinctly. The Armatolos of to-day might be the Hepht of 
to-morrow, and vice versa. 

The Klephts did not always live in their mountain holds. 
As soon as the snows and. the wild beasts made the mountains 
untenable, they used to descend to the plains and spend the 
winter by their own firesides as peacefully as if they had never 
seen a battle. The Turks were generally afraid to make 
indiscreet inquiries, and the villagers were too patriotic to 
betray their champions. Some of them, to make assurance 
doubly sure, used to cross the sea and join their friends in the 
Ionian islands*, then under British protection, and the sight of 
a renowned Klepht strutting along the streets of Corfu or 
sipping his coflFee in a cc^e on the quay, " the observed of all 
observers," was not uncommon. These facts show that, 
although the Klephts spent a considerable part of their exist- 
ence dealing and receiving hard blows, they were not by any 
means a savage or unsociable race of men. The time which 
they could spare from fighting or from their martial exercises 
and sports they employed in singing "the glories of the 
heroes " of old, or in ^ancing, thus aflfording a vivid parallel 
to the Homeric warriorwnom the ambassadors of the " Bang 
of men " found 

<f>pfva T€pir6fJL€VOv <^op/i.iyyi Atycoy'. 

/Q/When the English took possession of Zante, in 1810, they enlisted 
the services of one of these renowned chiefs, Theodore Eolokotrones, at 
a high pay. He entered the English service first as a captain and was 
Bubsequentlj promoted to the rank of major. (See Finlay's History of 
Greece, vol. vi. p. 157.) 
» n. 9. 186. 
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All accounts agree in describing the Klepht not only as 
a man of extraordinary valour, skill, swiftness of foot and 
almost supernatural powers of endurance, but also as a person 
susceptible to the tenderest emotions : pious, loyal to his 
chief and comrades, merciful towards the weak and poor, and 
scrupulously respectful, if not punctiliously polite, towards the 
fair sex. With regard to this last quality there are instances 
on record of a band sentencing their own chief to death for 
having offered an insult to a female prisoner. This trait of 
chivalry recalls to mind a custom of theirs not unknown to the 
knights of Western Europe. I am referring to the curious 
ceremony of " fraternization." The Klephts often entered into 
contracts of brotherly love with one another, which they sealed 
with a few drops of blood extracted from the right arms of the 
future "brethren,'* and mixed on the blade of a sabre blessed 
by the priest. The two men were henceforth known as 
*' Brothers by the Cross " (2TavpaS€X<^ot), and were bound to 
defend and assist each other, even with their lives if necessary. 
This bond was generally considered as stronger than the natural 
ties of blood. 

From this account it will be seen that the Klephts re- 
tained nothing but the name of " brigands," and were in fact 
one of those classes of men to whom Greece owes, to a great 
extent, the preservation of her nationality and religion and 
the enjojrment of a certain degree of internal liberty during 
the unhappy centuries which elapsed from the do^iifall of 
the Byzantine empire to the establishment of the Hellenic 
kingdom. 
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I. KITSOS' MOTHER. 

The subject of this first poem is the capture of Kitsos, 
a famous IHepht who flourished in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. The scene of his exploits lay in Thessaly, 
probably in the immediate neighbourhood of Mount Oeta, 
vaguely mentioned in the piece as SJephtochoria (Klephts' 
villages). The commonly held view with regard to the Klephts' 
life is that each band lived separately under its chief (/caTrcTavos), 
in complete isolation from the rest But the interesting allusions 
to a Council or C o ngress (crwo3os) and twelve Presidencies 
(SijjSeKa IlfKiirdra) in the song (1. 5) seem to point to some sort 
of Union, permanent or periodical. In either case it is a 
curious parallel to the Amphictyonic asse mblies which existed 
in ancient Greece. 

The place of the poem's composition is supposed to be 
Agrapha, and its date 1750 — 1760. Passow gives another 
version (No. 26) differing from the present one in several 
important points, especially in the omission of the two re- 
markable lines at the end, wliich contain a sentiment worthy 
of a Spartan mother in Sparta's best days. Its form, like that 
of most productions of this class, is semi-dramatic, the various 
characters speaking in their own persons and entirely conceal- 
ingthe author's individuality. «<^ -^^ ^ ^d^^^^'uyt/^ /^^i^^i^*^*^ . 
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H MANA TOT KIT20T. 

TOT KtTcroi; ^va ^ Kadovvrav dvrUpv \ ro 'rrordfii, 
Kal TO TTordfit ^fiaXoave koX to ^irerpo^oXovae' 
"Hord/Uy yLa ^lyooTe^Ire, yiA xdfjLe *\iyo ^irLa^D, 
©eXo) vd irepda dprtTrepaf Trip" '9 rd K\€<f>TO)(oipiat 
^TLoixovv oi K\€<f>TaL{^) avvohoy rd SciBexa Upcordra,** 5 
'2 Tov Bpofiov OTTOV ^TTi^yaive, '9 rov ipofJM Wov ^miyaivet 
^"TpiaKei top ^iraov ofiirpoa-Od '9 rd aiBepa SefJiivov' 
XtX^o^ TOV ^irijyacvav ^jMirpoadd icaX 'rrevra/coo'toi ^irLaoi, 
K' Tf fidva TOV TOV ekeye, k 17 fidva tov tov \&y€L' 
"KtTO-o, TTov Tdj(€i^ T dp/juaTa, irov Ta'XJ^i,<; Td raa- 
TTpa^ia; 10 

"Mdva ^ovpX/f, fidva \ou\'^, fidva * ^efivaXia-fiivr) ! 
Maz^a, ^iev KKal\ Td veaTa fiov, *&€V K\aV^ t^v \€^€vr[a 

Moi/' KKal\ Taprifia t apfiara TaprijMa rd To-airpd^ia ;** 
**KdXKia, Ktrcro, vd *j^dvov<rav, vd ^'xave^ to /ce^oXt, 
Hapd vd xa<ri79 t' apfutra rd 7raTpt,KoBofjL€va.** 15 
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KITSOS' MOTHER. 



TZITSOS' mother sat facing the river. She scolded the 
-"" stream and pelted it with stones : — 

" river," said she, ** either make thy stream less or turn 
back for awhile. I wish to cross over — to go to the villages of 
the Klephts, where the Klephts hold a meeting, where their 
twelve chief-quarters lie." 

On the way, while she was walking, while she is going her 
way, she finds Eitsos before her, bound with iron fetters. A 
thousand men led him in front and five hundred followed 
behind. His mother said to him, his mother says to him : — 

"Kitsos, where are thine arms? Where are thy knee- 
plates r 

" My insane mother, mother mad, mother with no brains ! 
Wilt thou not weep for my youth, my youthful valour, but 
dost thou weep for the wretched arms, the wretched knee- 
plates r 

"'Twere better, my Kitsos, to have perished thyself, to 
have lost thy head, than to lose the arms left to thee by thy 
fathers!" ,y ^ y i 



2—2 
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11. ANDRITSOS' MOTHER. 



The name of Kapetan Andritsos or Androutsos (fether of 
Odysseus Androutsos, the famous hero of the Greek War of 
Independence) is perhaps the most celebrated in modem 
Greek popular poetry. He was born at Livadia, of an old 
family of Armatoloi, and early assumed the title of chief. His 
independence of character, however, soon drew upon him the 
suspicions of the Turkish authorities, and he was compelled to 
fly to the mountains and lead the life of a Klepht. 

At the outbreak of the unfortunate insurrection of 1770, 
Andritsos eagerly joined the insurgents. The lamentable con- 
sequences of that attempt which followed the departure of the 
Russians (whose presence and promises were to a great extent 
responsible for the rising) are recorded in History. The Pelo- 
ponnesus was inundated by thousands of Turco-Albanians, 
who carried fire and sword from one end of the country to the 
other, sparing neither sex nor age, respecting neither the 
privacy of the hearth nor the holiness of the sanctuary. 
Andritsos found himself confronted by these savage hordes. 
He fought bravely, and, in spite of incredible odds, succeeded 
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in repulsing the Turks. But the enemy, though beaten, con- 
tinued to harass his retreat, and at last forced him to take 
refuge in the Mega Monasteri, on the southern coast of the 
Corinthian Gulf. There Andritsos was surrounded by a force 
with which liis small band of worn-out pallikars seemed ill 
prepared to cope. It is this desperate situation and the 
prowess with which Andritsos extricated himself from it that 
form the subject of the present ballad. (Cf. Passow, Nos. 
34, 35.) 
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H MANA TOT ANAPIT20T. 

TIN 02 fjiavovXa dXi^erai; Tti/09 fiavovXa xXmeL; 

T' ^ Xvipiraov fjidva dXi^erai, r ^ Xvhpiraov fidva icKaieiy 

'OwdSy^CL vloi/f; apfiarcoXov^ xal KaireravapiotPi. 

Me ra ^ovvk ifioKtove, fie ra ^ovva fiaXmvei,' 

*'lBovvd, pa firj(v) dvdi]<rfjT€ ! AipSpa, vd ^pavdrjre ! 5 

Kal <r€L^, Koprjir^a-La rov ^aBioVy vd fjLavpo<f>opedrjre. 

'IleTe Kal ttj^ ^ ApSpira-aLva^ t^9 peoiravhpe fikprj^ 

Na firj{v) dWd^Tj rif KafMirprf Kal ^dXt) rd \afi7rpd rrj^' 

'lar 'Ai/S/}tT<ro9 \\€LadrjKe '9 rb Miya Mopaarrjpi. 

^epovp roTTC dir ttjv '*Etypi7r6', xavopia rrj^ ffa\d<r<n]<;, 10 

Kal auT09 erpcoye k €7nv€ fxea \ to MovaarTJpi, 

K' €<rTpL<f>e TO /jLOvaraKL rov, fcKioOei Kai rd fiaWla rov • 

* Mavpo* ixovaraKL yH k €^fjLop<f>o\ Koi ^<f>pvBLa fiov ypafjL- 

fiivay 
Kal irohapaKLa fi ^yXtfyopa iroTe fit) ^vrpoTnaaOrjTe.' 
Ta TraWrfxdpia ^<f>(ova^€\ rd iraWffKdpia Kpd^et' 15 

'IToi} V^€ TraWrfKdpia /jlov, a^ia kl avSpeioDfiipa ; 
Ttd ^&<rr€ okoi rd frrraOLa Kal ^irapWe rd TOV<f>€Kcay 
T(,ovpov<ri 'ta vd KafKOjie ^iro fiitra vd Sui^ovfie^, 
Na *&oup T * Avipovraov to a-iraOX Kal pd r ofMoXoyi^a-ovVy 
Na K'Kd'^ovv K ji ')(avovpi.L<raaL(^^ '9 ra yjivpa ^ope- 
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ANDRITSOS' MOTHER. 

TTTHOSE dear mother is mourning ? Whose poor mother 
^^ is weeping? 

'Tis the mother of xindritsos that is mourning, *tis the 
mother of Andritsos that is weeping — she who has warriors 
and chiefs for her sons. 

She quarrelled with the mountains, with the mountains 
she quarrels : — 

"Mountains, may ye never bring forth flowers. Trees, 
may ye fade and die. And you, maids of Dadi, dress your- 
selves in black; go and bid his new- wed wife also not to 
change on Easter-Day, nor put on her holiday attire. For 
Andritsos is shut up in the Great Monastery. They bring 
guns from Euripos, cannon from the sea, while he ate and 
drank inside the Monastery, and twirled his whiskers and 
dressed his hair saying: — 'My dear black moustache and 
pretty, my well-curved eyebrows, my swift little feet, may you 
never be disgraced!' 

" He called to his pallikars, his pallikars he summons : 
' Where are you, my lads, my worthy brave lads ? Come, gird 
on your sabres, all of you, and take your muskets. Let us 
sally forth ; let us cut our way through, that they may see 
Andritsos' sabre and acknowledge its strength, and that the 
Turkish dames may weep arrayed in black weeds.'" 
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III. THE MOTHER OF THE LAZAIOI. 



This ballad, like the two preceding ones, deals with the 
lameDtations of a mother. Her sons had left their mountain 
dens for the sea, driven to it by the persecutions of Ali Pasha, 
the notorious satrap of Jannina, immortalized by Bjnrou in 
a well-known passage in Childe Harold. I take the liberty to 
^ quote it at length, as it forms the best justification for the old 
lady's rather vigorous imprecations on the cruel and treacherous 
tyrant. It runs as follows : — 

And onwards did his further journey take 
To greet Albania's chief, whose dread command 
Is lawless law; for with a bloody hand 
He sways a nation, turbulent and bold : 
Yet here and there some daring moimtain-betnd 
Disdain his power, and from their rocky hold 
Hurl their defiance far, nor yield, unless to gold. 

(Canto II. 47.) 

The Lazaioi with their followers were one of these 
" daring mountain-bands," and in this poem they are severely 
blamed by their mother for having quitted their "rocky hold." 
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It is interesting to note here how accurately Lord Byron 
prophesied Ali's fate in these lines : — 

Blood follows blood, and, through their mortal span, 
In bloodier acts conclude those who with blood began. 

(ib. Canto ii. 63.) 

The date of the piece may be approximately fixed as 1810 
— 1815 : — Ali Pasha was assassinated in 1822. Its place of 
composition is the neighbourhood of Mount Olympus. Com- 
pare a similar poem in Passow (No. 123). 
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H MANA TUN AAZAIilN. 

'2E fcop^(f>o^ovvi ^KadovfjLOVVy fiavpo^y dypuTTvia-fiivo^, 
Me TO TOV(f>€fcc \ TO TrXevpo* koI to <nraOl '^coa-fjLevo^. 
K' ixeX TTpo^ TCL 'XP'pd'^iJLaTa, k ixeZ 7rp6^ Ttfv avyovXa 
BX€7ra> Tov fjXio *7rcSfi(y)acv€ Kal ^'^pvaayve Tal^ pd'X^ac^. 
K' iK€L Vof; SiaXoyi^ovfiovv '9(e) ttoio \ifiip* vh Vayo), 5 
'A/coi5a> fiia y^CKrf <f>a)vr]\ yvvaLKCta fivpoXoyca* 
'Hrai/ 17 KaTrerai/AO-o-a, ^ fidva tAv Aa^aicoV 
'2 €i/a \o<f>LBt, ^/cddovvrav, ^^eirXeya Ta fiaWia T779, 
*Mvpo\oyov<r€ k eXeyCy fivpoXoydet, koI \4yef 
"Ttd 7rav<rT€ *\lyo^ ttJ* <t>a)in]\ drjSovia tov ^FiXvfJ/TTOV, 10 
Kal creZ? irXaTavia <f>ovvTCi)Td, '<^eTo<? vd fiapav0rJT€. 
Tt ^ovpXafjidSa, fipe TraiSla, ad^ ffXOe '9 to K€<f>dXLy 
K/' d<f>i]a'aT€ tov "EXu/x-tto', to irarpiKo aa<; KoXiy 
'la vd irXavdare '9 to* *ytaX6\ fiia '9 Td TraXrjoKatKia ; 
l^afxdpL Toiv dpfiaTci)X(2v 6 "EXvfjLTTo^ fia<: elvaf 15 

'E/ceZ XeovTdpLa xdOovvTat, ixei drjpia ijxoXevovv. 
^Avd6f)fid <r\ *A.Xrj TLaco-d, o-kvXI (f>ap/jLaKa)fjLevo\^ 
'Mepa' Kal vvxra Kvvrjya^ Toif<: fiavpov<i toi)9 Aa^aLov^, 
Na aicdcrri<;, ^pk iraXrjOTOvpKe koX <rv iraXrjap^avtTrj^ 
'2 T0U9 TovpKov^ oi dpfiaTOiXol 7roT€ 'Sei/ irpoaKwovaL. 10 
KaTapa vd 'x^**"^' iraiSla, Ta (rdfiaTa firj Xv(i<rovv, 
"Oao^ vd f^Te, ttjv Toypxia* vd firj tt/v TrpoaKvvaTe," 
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THE MOTHER OF THE LAZAIOI. 

T WAS sitting on a mountain-crest, wearv and worn with 
-■- sleeplessness, with my musket by my side, and girt with 
my sabre. And there, towards daybreak, towards early mom, 
I see the sun come out and paint the mountain ridges golden. 

While I was reflecting to which stronghold should I betake 
m3rself, I hear a shrill voice — a feminine lamentation : it was 
the Chieftain's vnte, the mother of the Lazaioi. She was 
resting on a hill, with her hair dishevelled. 

She cried and said, she cries and says : — 

"Hold! stop your songs for awhile, ye nightingales of 
Olympus, and ye blooming plane- trees, may ye fade this year! 

" What madness seized you, my boys, to forsake Olympus, 
your paternal hold, in order to wander along the sea-coast in 
wretched ships ? Our Olympus is the pride of the Armatoloi : 
There lions live, there wild beasts have their lairs. 

" Curses on thee, Ali Pasha, venomous cur 1 Day and 
night thou huntest the hapless Lazaioi. Perdition on thee, 
wretched Turk, and on thee, wretched Albanian. To the 
Turks the Armatoloi never bend knee, 

" Cursed be ye, my boys, may your bodies never decompose 
in the grave, if, while you live, you bow to Turkish power." 
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IV. NIKO TZARAS. 

Niko Tzaras, the hero of the following ballad, was a 
renowned chief who lived into the beginning of the present 
century. He was a native of Elassona (the ancient 'OXooo-o-wv) 
in Thessaly, and came from an old stock of Klephts. He 
had received a much more careful education than fell to the 
lot of most men of his calling, under the tuition of a monk 
of a neighbouring convent, when a family catastrophe forced 
him to exchange the studious seclusion of the monastery for 
the stormy life of the mountains, and determined the course 
of his future career. 

His father, Tzaras, had made himself objectionable to the 
Turkish authorities. The Vali of the province, in pursuance 
of the familiar policy which has become proverbial, attempted 
to get rid of him by assassination. By means of an ingenious 
stratagem Tzaras managed to escape and, followed by his 
three sons and a few attendants, he gained the highlands. 

Niko was the eldest of these sons, and so it was that he 
was compelled to give up the study of Homer and, instead of 
reading of "the glories of heroes," he henceforth tried to imitate 
them. He threw himself heart and soul into this new life and, 
on his father's death, he succeeded him as chief of the band. 
He soon distinguished himself above all the Klephts of Mount 
Ol3niipus. His whole life is an uninterrupted series of more or 
less bold enterprises against the Turks, his hereditary foes. 

The present poem deals with an expedition into Macedonia 
which our hero undertook in 1805. It appears that his 
intention was to join Prince Hypsilantis, then governor of 
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Moldavia, a province which forms part of the modern kingdom 
of Roumania. But on crossing the Thessalian mountains he 
found the Turks prepared to receive him. Nevertheless, he 
succeeded in eluding them up to the banks of the Kara-soo 
(lit. * Black-water/ the Turkish name for the ancient STpv/xaJv). 
It was on attempting to cross this river by the bridge of 
Pravi, — a town on the opposite bank, — that he fell in with 
a Turkish force, ten times as large as his own band, which 
consisted of three hundred pallikars. 

He took up his station on a hill, where he was immediately 
surrounded by the superior numbers of the enemy. On that 
spot, destitute of all means of subsistence, he and his three 
hundred brave lads held out for three days and nights, resist- 
ing the attacks of the Turks. On the close of the third day 
they found themselves exhausted with hunger and thirst, and 
short of ammunition. Their state seemed hopeless : surrender- 
ing was, of course, out of the question. The only alternative 
was to cut their way through the ranks of the enemy or perish 
in the attempt, and Niko Tzaras decided to take this desperate 
course. The ballad ends with his exhortation to his fellow- 
warriors and with a short description of their brilliant success. 

Want of space does not allow me to follow the hero on 
his subsequent wanderings. The curious reader can find a full 
and graphic account of the story in Fauriel (Vol. i. p. 180 foil.), 
to whom I am indebted for a considerable part of my informa- 
tion on the subject. It may also be interesting to compare my 
teict with Nos. 77—82 in Passow, which deal with this and other 
incidents of Niko Tzaras' eventful career. 
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O NIKO TZAPA2. 



"ENA irovXdicL ^^€ff('Y)atP€ Wo fieca Vo rrf ^eppoui, 

'VayTf '^(e) pd'yTf irepirar^ly Xifiipc '9(6) XifiipCy 

K' ol K\e<l>rai(^) to €/>(WTa(7)ai/, te oi K7u(f>Tac{^) to 

^pCDTOVCaV 

"UouXoKiy 'jTovOev epx^o-at teal irovae xarailSaivet^ ;" 
"'Att^ t^' Bippoia epxofJiai, '9 t' ''Aypa<f>a KaraclSaiveo' 5 
'Ha ft) Vfi 'vpcS to' Nt/coXo', va (o')/Atfa> to* XrafidTTj* , 
Na VeS Ta x^ipen^fiara airo rov ^Iko T^dpa. 
TpeU ^fjL€pa(c)<; Ka/ivei 7r6\€fio\ rpet^ ^fi€pa{t)<; teal rpeh 

TLipa '9 TO SrjpoXei^aSo* '9 Toi9 irdyov^ koI '9 tcL ytovLa, 
^^AKovarCf TraXkrjKdpia fiov' (fxovd^* 6 Nt/co T5apa9, 10 
'BaXVe TaeKvKi *9 Trjv xapSia Kal aiSepa '9 ra TroSta, 
Kai Wdp're rd Tov<f>eKia aa^y ')S(7)aXVe «al rd airaOia o'a9, 
Tiovpovo'L \a vd KdyMip.^ ^ vd <f>0da'a)fjL€^ *9 to Upd^c, 
Trjv oKvao vd KoyjrojfjLe', fcal irepa vd pixOovfie*, 
Zepffla fiepia rov irorafio vd ^Trdpoafie y iraiiLa fxov, 15 
Na ^vpovfi€* rd AafoTrovXa, toi; Kairerdv AafiTrpoKrjJ 
Ev^v9 ytovpova-t e/cafiav k e^daaav '9 to ye<f>vpi, 
Kal fjbk TO hafiatTKl <Tira6X 6 Nlko T^dpa^ k6(J>T€c 
Tijv oKvao Tov y€(f>vpLOV, koX Sid/SrjKav dvrC/cpv" 
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NIKO TZARAS. 

A LITTLE bird was coming out of Berroia. It hopped from 
"^^ hill to hill, from hold to hold, and the Klephts questioned 
it and the Klephts asked : — 

"Little bird, whence comest and whither descendest thou?" 

"From Berroia I come, to Agrapha I descend. I am going 
to find Nikolo, to meet Stamati, in order to salute them from 
Niko Tzaras' part. He has been fighting for three days — 
three days and three niglits, yonder at Xerolivado, amidst the 
frost and snow. 

***Hark ye, my lads,' cried Niko Tzaras. 'Put steel on 
your hearts and iron on your feet ; take your muskets and 
draw your swords, that we may sally forth and reach Pravi ; 
that we may break the chain and throw ourselves beyond. 
Let us take the left bank of the river, my lads, in order to 
meet the sons of Lazo, and Eapetan Lampraki/ 

"They forthwith rushed on and reached the bridge, and 
Niko Tzaras cut the chain of the bridge with his damask steel, 
and 80 they gained the other side." 
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V. KAPETAN FLOROS. 

The theme of the follo^ving ballad is an episode in a 
Klepht's domestic life. Kapetan Floros, the hero, ventures 
to his village home at dead of night, wounded. He finds 
his wife fast asleep and very tenderly awakes her, and asks 
her to bind up his wounds. While engaged in this task, 
she, like a true wife, cannot help availing herself of an oppor- 
tunity to score off her lord. She reminds him of her advice 
to remain in his secure retreat in the highlands — the only 
dwelling fit for a free Klepht — and points to the consequences 
of his disregard of her warning. 

It is a pretty little poem and interesting, as it enables 
us to catch a glimpse of the Klepht*s private life. It presents 
in very strong light the sentiments of pride and resignation 
with which a wife regarded her husband's dangerous but noble 
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career. The Klepht's fame is dearer to her even than his 
presence. 

No. 66 in Passow may be compared with this piece in 
point of style, although it deals with an entirely diflferent 
adventure. 
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O KAHETAN <I>AnP02. 



KOIMAT ij KaireTavtaa-a fiea *9 top fiadvv top inrvo. 
Tta <f>epW€ fiocxoKcipvSa va rrjv Trerpo/SoXTJa-CDf 
K* ?<r6)9 TTjv ^irdpri /ivpeoSla xal diXei va ^^VTrv^crrj, 
^^^SvTTPa, ficop* Ka'TrerdvLacra, ^^virva koX fJi>r}(v) Kocfmcrai, 
^SvTTva V avdyjrrj<; to xepl v avdyjrp^ to \\rxydpL' 5 

Na 'Sov/Ac' Tat9 \al3(i}fiaTiat<; irov p! e%oui/ Xa^cap^evor 
"'Aei/ a elira, ^X<3p6 p,\ p,ia <f)opd\ ^Bev a ehra Tpec^ 
teal irevTc, 

* K.aXd ^<rat, ^Xc^po, '9 to, ^ovvd, KaXd ^aai '9 to Xip,€pty 
Kal a-if 'Sei/ d<f>7jKpd(r67]K€<; •n)9 yvvatfe6<: tcl Xoyta. 

Ti ';^aXei;€9, ri ^yvp€V€<: p,ea '9 tov AaSiov tov icapmo ; 10 
'2 TOV tedfiTTO* aicXd^oi icddovTai, ^irov irpoaKvvovv tov9 

HovpKov^y 
Kal *9 TO. /3ovvd app^iTcaXoi, dpp^TcoiXol Kal KX€<f>Tai{^). 

* Tid <l>ip*T€ p.ov XtvoiravOy vd Siam Tal^ irXTfyal^ tov • ' 
Kc dv S(0(r 6 Oeo^ k 17 J\ava/yia vd Idvovv 17 7rXrjryai(^) aov 
M^i/) a<rToxa9 rrjv 6pp,rjv€La\ t^9 yvvaiKO^; Td Xoyia.'* 15 
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KAPETAN FLOROS. 

npHE Cliieftainess is sunk in deep sleep. Come, bring me 
"^ some nutmegs that I may throw at her: perchance she 
will heed them and wake up. 

"Wake up, Chieftainess, wake up and do not sleep. 
Wake up and light a candle, light a lamp, that we may see 
the wounds which they have wounded me." 

"Did I not tell thee, my Floros, once ; did I not tell thee 
three and five times : *Thou art well, my Floros, on the 
mountains, thou art well in thy hold'? But thou didst not 
listen to the words of a woman. 

"What didst thou seek; what didst thou look for in the 
plain of Dadi? In the plains dwell slaves who bow to the 
Turks, and on the mountains Armatoloi; Armatoloi and 
Elephts. ' Come, fetch me some linen, that I may bind up 
his wounds.' And, if God will and the Virgin Mary grant that 
thy wounds heal, forget not thy wife's advice ; forget not her 
words." 



3—2 
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VI. KAPETAN lOTIS. 

This ballad seems to be made up of two distinct pieces 
which are given separately by Fanriel (xxm. and xxiv.) ; one 
under the name of lotis, and the other under that of Sterios 
(see also Passow, Nos. 117 — 119). Unless, indeed, those two 
are firagments of the preset copy. The latter, however, differs 
consideiably from the above and contains numerous features 
of its own. 

Its date may be fixed, from internal evidttice, as about 1790. 
It was a few years before that period that ''the passes fell into ' 
the hands of the Albanians." In other words, Ali Pasha, the 
already femous satrap of Albania^ had purchased from the 
government the title of Ikrvendgi-Biiski^ or Provost of hi^- 
ways, in Thessaly, which up to that time had been under 
the control of the Armatoloi The latter were consequently 
forced to take to the mountains and join the Elephts. lotis 
' (short for Panaghiotis) was one of them. 
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The poem may be considered as one of the best of its 
kind. Its style is vigorous, straightforward and picturesque, 
while a touching note of melancholy, which mingles with its 
general high-minded tone, adds new beauty to the pride of the 
sentiments which it expresses. There can be little doubt that 
its unknown author was a highlander. 
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O KAHETAN IftTHS. 

"TI avTsXa^Laaaif 'lair^ fiov; tL fid^ei^; fik to vov aov; 
Toiro^ ^Sev elvat *t,a K\€<f)Tia\ kC ovSe ^C dp/jLarcoiXiKL 
Tl rd PTepfievia WovpKe^av, rd ^irrjpav * Ap^aviTat{^)" 
" Kt* dv rd vrep^evta ^roupKeyfrav, icC dpfiarofKoX 'Sei/ elvaiy 
'O 'Ia>T779 elvac ^(ovrapo^;, tov9 Tovp/eov^ 'Sev ^o^drai,' 5 
OcTO* X'^^^^K^^''^ '^^ l3ovvd K oi tcdfjbiroi Trpaacvi^ovv, 
Toif^ Tovpfcov<: ^Sev rov^ crfccd^ofiai, '9 to vov* fiov 'Sei/ 

T0V9 0dvQ}. 
*IlafjL€ vd \cfi€pcda'a)fM€\ oirov (fxaXed^ovp \vKOi, 
'2 Tat9 xa>pat9 (rxXd/Soi fcddovraty *9 rov^ TovpKOv^ 

ipyarcvovv, 
K' et9 rd ^ovvd KKe^roirovXa fie to airadl \ to X^P*"* '° 
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KAPETAN lOTIS. 

"T17HAT art thou meditating, my lotis? What art thou 
^ ' revolving in thy mind ? There is no longer room for 
a Klepht's or for an Annatolos' career. For the passes have 
surrendered to the Turk; the Albanians have seized them." 

"Even though the passes have surrendered, and there are 
no more Armatoloi, lotis is still living, and is not afraid of 
the Turks. So long as there falls snow on the mountains, and 
on the plains grows grass, I fear not the Turks, I heed them 
not Come, let us go and take up our abodes where the 
wolves have their lairs. In the plains live slaves who serve 
the Turks ; on the mountains dwell the sons of Klephts with 
sword in hand." 
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VII. KAPETAN TSOLKAS. 

This poem is distinguished by a remarkable feature: it 
contains the date of the events which form its theme (1. 28). 
In 1760 Kapetan Tsolkas fought an important battle with the 
Turks in Epirus, and unfortunately this is the only thing that 
we know concerning his life (cf. Passow, Nos. 182, 183). 

From the poem we gather that he possessed in an eminent 
degree all the qualities of a typical Elepht : he was brave, 
enduring, and fleet-footed. His hatred of the Turks was only 
equalled by his contempt for them. This is vividly expressed 
in the ballad by the way in which he receives the report of 
their overwhelming force. His self-confidence is communi- 
cated to his followers, and their noble trust in their chief is 
rewarded and justified by a brilliant victory over the enemy. 

The poem is a splendid specimen of the terse and firesh 
style which forms the most striking characteristic of modem 
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Greek heroic poetry. The dramatic element is not wanting, 
but it does not obscure the epic tone of the piece. Its 
frequent repetitions, which serve as ballast to the impetuous 
movement of the verse, remind us strongly of Homer. 
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O KAnETAN TSOAKA2. 

TPABA, aepa, Spocepd' rpdffa p^a/iii^Xea/^ei/a, 
'la vd SpoaLat}^ rd iraiZLa^ rov TcroX/ca' K.airerdvo , 
'Iloi; irdKefjbdeL ieaTaKa/iiri)^ xal /caUrat *9 rov rjXio 
At^er>9 ylrcafjLL, hiyco^ vepo, SCx<i>^ ic&va fieirrdri. 
UovKd/ci ^Trarjce k eKarac \ tov TcroXxa ro XtfUpt 5 
K.t ovSe \a\ov(r€ ^adv irovXl, Vav oXa rd irovkoKia, 
Moi/o' *l\xiKov(r€ k eXeye fi dvdpdyjnvr) ifxavira'a • 
** 'StTJfcoVy TaoXfcaj vd <l)vy(a/jL€\ crij/cov, TcroXKa, vd Va /i€*, 
rioW^ TovpKia /Lta9 VXa/coxrc, xal 0e7C vd fid<; (rKorcoa-ij,*' 
Kt 6 TaoXKa^; ^afioyiXaa-e, to iroSt, rov arpaficovet, lo 
Kal (TTpi^ec to fiovaTdKt tov, xXdOei xal Td fiaXXla tov, 
"Ti \e'9, ri \6*9, irovXaxL fiov, fimpe 'xap^voTrovXt! 
''Oo** elv 6 T<roX/ca9 ^(avTovo^ tov^ TovpKOv^; 'Sei/ <l>ol3aTai, 
K,t dfi€TprjT0Cj TTOvXaxt, fiov, &9 VaV vdXdovv /cai aXXoi." 
Td iraXXrjKapia ^<f>aiva^e, '9 rd iraXXrjKdpta Xiyet* 15 
"Ilot; Vde, iraXXrjfcdpia fjbou a^ia kC dvSpeieofiiva ; 
*AydXi dydXia plj(y€T€, TrcuSia /lov, Td TOVKfyeKca, 
Tl $a€/:>€9 /^9 epx^rai dir Td fiovvd Tr}<; Fovpa^;, 
Ma9 irriXXovv oi irpoiToyepot,^ 6 ArjfjLo^i xal 6 KcooTa^." 
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KAPETAN TSOLKAS. 

T3L0W, breeze, coolly; blow gentle and low, to cool the 
-^ lads, and chieftain Tsolkas who is fighting in the plains 
below and is scorched by the sun, without bread, without 
water, without any succour. 

A little bird went and sat on Tsolkas' hold. It did not 
sing like a bird — as all little birds sing ; but spoke and said 
in human voice : — 

"Rise, Tsolkas, and let us flee. Rise, Tsolkas, and let us go. 
For many are the Turks who overwhelm us and wish to 
kill us." 

Tsolkas smiled. He crosses his legs and twirls his moustache, 
dressing his hair at the same time : — 

**What sayest thou; what sayest thou, my little bird; 
silly bird ! So long as Tsolkas lives, he is not afraid of 
the Turks : even if they are numberless, my little bird, let as 
many more come." 

He called to his pallikars, to the pallikars he speaks : — 
"Where are you, my worthy brave lads ? Slowly fire, slowly, 
my boys, your muskets ; for provisions are coming to us from 
the mountains of Ghoura ; they are sent by the notables 
Demos and Kostas." 
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Kt* avTol Tov airoKpivovrai kC dpriXoyia tov Sipow 20 
"Tt 7r6\€fio' va icdfi(»)^\ 0p€ TcroXxa KaTrerave, 
'S T ' AXcovapiov ra /ca/juira, '9 t Avyovtrrov rd ^Xioirvpia; 
'n' avay^av rd Tov(f>eKia fia^y 'Sev rpdyyovv to fJLirapovTi ;" 
Kt' o TcdX/ca^ i^e<r7rd0(o<r€y Kpd^ei rd iraWrj/cdpia" 
*'Tpa/3dT€ o\oi rd <rrradla, Koi iripa vd 8iaffovfi€\ 15 
Na fiddovv TToXei^ teal 'XtopCa tov TaoKxa KaTrerdvov^ 
To 7ra)9 auT09 *7ro\ifjLr)<r€ fik rpcU 'x^t\LdSa(i)^ Tovpicov^ 
'2 rd 'xpLia ypovia tov 'Kpiarov xal *9 rd ^irraKoo'ta 

'2 t' 'AXxovapLov rd xd^fiara, *9 r A.vf^ov<TTov rd \io7rupuu* 
Tp€i^ *fjL€pa(i)^ xdfivec iroKefJMy rpel^ *fX€pa{i)<; xal rpeU 
vvxra{i)<;, 30 

At;^er>9 yjrayfjLLy S/;^a>9 V€p6\ Sfc;^cr>9 K&va /levrdrt,, 
Meo*' dir Toi»9 Toi5p/cou9 Scd/SrjKc fi oXa rd iraWrjKdpia, 
'2ai/ TO ^^€(j>T€pt ^irera^e ^yfnjXd '9 rd Kop<f>o^ovvub. 
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They answer and return to him reply: — 

"How can we continue the war, Kapetan Tsolkas, in 
the burning heat of July, under the scorching sun of August ? 
While our muskets are on fire and cannot take in the powder ?" 

Then Tsolkas drew his sword and called to his pallikars: — 

"Draw, all of you, your sabres, and let us pass across, that 
both towns and villages may hear of Kapetan Tsolkas : how 
he fought with three thousand Turks in the year of our Lord 
seventeen hundred and sixty, in the burning days of July, 
nnder the scorching sun of August." 

For three days he wages war; three days and as many 
nights, without bread, without water, without any succour. 
Through the midst of the Turks he passed with all his 
pallikars, and like a falcon he flew high up to the mountain- 
crests. 
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VIIL THE THREE CHIEFS. 

The three chiefs who fonn, so to speak, the dramatis 
personcte of the present piece, were no doubt renowned among 
their contemporaries. To the modem editor, however, their 
very names are scarcely known except through this document 
Of all their exploits time has only spared the one recounted 
in the following ballad : 

The scene is presumably Tliessaly, and its time the be- 
ginning of the present century. The poem opens with a 
graphic description of a Klephts' banquet on the mountains 
by the side of their tethered horses. Suddenly rumour, in the 
character of a voice from heaven, brings to them the unwel- 
come intelligence that the Turks had just plundered their 
homes, carried away their women and children, and were now 
advancing upon them. 

The youngest of the three volunteers to reconnoitre ; but 
in his youtliful recklessness disregards his friends' advice not 
to attack the enemy single-handed. He is borne down by 
numbers, and his comrades come up just in time to receive his 
last farewell. 
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There are several lines missing, which apparently contained 
an account of the struggle. For the rest, the present text is 
richer by nine lines than the one given by Passow (No. 115). 
The latter contains a slightly diflferent version of the same 
story. 

The poem is full of epic reminiscences both in subject- 
matter and style, as the reader will see. 
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OI TPEI2 KAHHTANOl. 

Kal TO fiLKpo ^XaxoTTOvKo avrd/ia Tp£'v koX irtvow, 
^Avrafia Siv Toif<: fiavpov^ rcov *9 eva rapKa Sefiet/ov^. 
Tov Kcoara rpwet ra alSepa, r 'AXefi; rd XcOapui 
Kal Tov fivKpov B\a;^o7rov\ov rd SivSpa/^€ppt^d>v€i, 5 
'E/C6? ^irov Wpoyyav k emvav xal ^irov ^^'^paKOirovaav, 
'^iXrf (ftfoviraa a/covaaVy Vai/ dir d^iXov arofia' 
" ('EVeZ? Tp(OT€ Kal 7riv€T€, K oi Tovp/eoL ad^ Kovpaevovv 
^Tlrfpav TOV Kci oTa rd iraihiay r 'AXefi; rrjv yvvauca 
Kal TOV fiLfcpov BXa^OTTOt/Xou rrfv dppafioDvtaa-fievrf,** 10 
Tov Xoyo" 'Sei/ diroaoDaey tov X070' ^Sev dirowirey 
K' evdv^ opdol ^arj/cddrjKav Vai/ r dypia Xeovrdpia. 
*0 KcoVra? Xvcl t aXoyo^ kC *AXe^^ to aeXXoovei 
Kal TO fiLKpo 'RXa'XpirovXo^ evpiOr) /cafiaXXdprj^. 
"Supe, <rvp€, BXa^^OTTOvXe, '9 t^' jSiyXa vd fiiyXiarj^f 15 
Kl av elvai irepiaaoTepoi,, aToaov vd ^irayH dvTafia** 
Eu^U9 *9 T7) pirfXa ^vpiOrj/ee Vai/ ireivaafiivo^ Xvko^. 
*Aei/ pXiirei Sixa k kKaTo y fiov ^iirei xA\AaSa(*)9" 
Ot xafiiroi iirpaaLvi^aVy Td irXdyia \otc/civi^av' 
Na Va 27 ^iriao) ^vTpiireTai, vd ^irari ^fiirpo^ ^o/3aTaL, 20 
Tov fULVpo TOV i<f)a)va^€y tov fiavpo^TOV ifxovd^et' 
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THE THREE CHIEFS. 

TZOSTAS the younger, and big Alexis and little Vlachopoulo 
■*-^ eat and drink together. Together they fasten their 
black steeds, tethered on one plateau. Kostas' steed gnaws 
the iron bit, that of Alexis gnaws the stones, and little 
Vlacliopoulo's tears up the trees. While they were eating 
and drinking and rejoicing exceedingly, they heard a gentle 
little voice as if from an angeFs lips : — 

" You eat and drink, while the Turks are pillaging your 
homes : they Iiave carried oft' Kostas' children, Alexis' wife, 
and little Vlachopoulo's betrothed." 

It had hardly brought this speech to an end, it had hardly 
said its say, when up they sprang like savage lions.. Kostas 
looses his steed, and Alexis saddles his, and little Vlachopoulo 
found himself on horseback ; — 

" Run, Vlachopoulo," they shout, " run to the look out 
and watch, and if they are too many, stop, that we may go all 
together." 

Forthwith on the look out he found himself like a famished 
wolf. He sees not tens or hundreds, but sees thousands 
of them : the plains were green, the mountain-slopes were red 
with enemies. He is ashamed to retreat, to go forward he is 
afraid. So he called to his black steed, to his black steed he 
calls : — 

A, 4 
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'* ^vvaaaL, fjuavpe fi\ hvvaaai vd TrXeyfrrj^ fiAa '9 to al/xa;" 
"Aui/a/x,\ d<f>€VT7} fjL, SvvafjLac vd TrXiyfro} fietr '9 to alfia» 
yiov Si<r€ TO K€<f)d\i aov yH eva KaXo" /lavTijXi, 
Mtf Trixv XdKKo<; teal pvx^^ '^^^ irea-rj^ dir Trf ^a\rf\ 35 
Kai 'poiTa to friradd/cL aov vd 'S^9 to tL aov Xeyei," 
"('E)<rv airaOaKL Safiaa/ci /cat \afi7ra8oxvfi€vo\ 
AvvaaaLf ^fiaTta fi\ Svvaaat vd /co'^179 Toaov^ TovpKov^ ;" 
"Ai/i/a/A*, d<f)ijrrr) fi\ Svvafiai vd Koyjra) fci aWox/^ Toaov^. 
Mov ^pojTa TO 'x^epd/ct aov vd ^St}^ to ti aov \iyeiJ* 30 
"('E)<rv x^P^*^^ M'Ov XafiTTpo*, \afi7rp0 kC dv8p€uofi€v6'y 
IIot€ aov'^Sev fi ivTpoviaae^, ttotc firj fi ivTpOTruiarf^." 
Ev^v9 ycovpovav exafie *adv t dypio XeovTfipi, 
K.6<f)Tet, teal a<f)d^€i *adv Tpcuyia rov^ atcvXoxovtapeov^. 

^^VcXtj* 4>(oviTaa efiaXe, yjnXif kC dvipeiayfievrf ' 35 

" KcoaTa kC 'A\€^, dZ^^oX Koi i}>CXot t^9 KaphLa^ fwv, 
TlapafiepTjaaT dir ifivpo^ teal ^iriato fiov aTa0rJT€, 
Tl *06X(oaav Td 'yttarta fiov ^fiirpoaTa fiov 'Sei/ ad^ /SXivto,'* 
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** Canst thou, my black one, canst thou swim through 
blood?" 

'* I can, my lord, I can swim through blood. Only bind 
thy head round with a strong handkerchief, lest perchance I 
throw myself over a chasm and thou fall from giddiness. 
Yet ask thy dear sabre and see what it will tell thee." 

*' Thou damask blade, bath*d in splendour, canst thou, my 
darling, canst thou cut so many Turks ?" 

" I can, my lord, I can cut as many more. Only ask thy 
dear arm, and see what it will tell thee." 

" Thou, my noble arm, noble and brave, thou hast never 
shamed me yet : do not ever shame me." 

Forthwith he sprang forward like a savage lion. He cuts 
and hews down the hateful Koniaroi like goats. 

A shrill voice he sent forth, shrill and loud : " Kostas and 
Alexis, my brothers, my heart's beloved friends, move off from 
before me and stand behind. For my eyes have grown dim 
and I cannot see you before me." 



4-? 
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IX. MESOLONGHI. 

The name of this ballad suggests the nature of its subject 
It refers to the famous siege of Mesoloni^hi in 1825 — 1826 . "!^ 
The Greeks, numbering about 5,000, were under the command 
of Marco Botsaris, among others ; while the Turkish army, 
four or five times as numerous, was led by Ibrahim Pasha, 
Omer Vrioni, and two more generals. The details of the event 
are to be found in all histories of the War of Independence. 
Here I shall confine myself to the episode with which the 
present poem is chiefly concerned. 

The Turks are preparing for an attack ; but they first try 
to persuade the garrison to surrender. The summons, accom- 
panied, as it is, with the tempting offer of ** whole provinces 
for an Armatoliki," Marco's proud refusal, and the disdainful 
manner in which he and his followers treat the suggestion of 
" doing homage," have a striking parallel in ancient history : 

Two Spartans oflfer themselves up to Xerxes in expiation of 
the sacrilegious murder of his father's heralds by their fellow- 
citizens — ^but the story had better be told in Herodotus' own 
words : " On their way to Susa they arrived in the Satrapy of 
Hydames, who was a Persian by birth, and governor of the 
maritime provinces of Asia. He received them hospitably, 
and entertained them at dinner. In the course of the enter- 
tainment he said to them : ' Men of Lacedaemon, why do you 
refuse to be the King's friends ? You can see that the King 
knows how to honour brave men by looking at me and 
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my prosperity. So even you, if you surrendered to the King, 
— for you have proved yourselves brave men to him, — you 
would each receive a province in (Ireece as a present from him/ 
To this suggestion they answered as follows : * Hydarnes, your 
advice as far as it concerns us is not based on adequate experi- 
ence. For you can see only one side of the question : you 
know your own condition, but you are ignorant of ours ; you 
know that you are a slave, but you have not yet had experi- 
ence of freedom, and, therefore, you do not know whether it is 
a sweet thing or not. Had you tasted it, you would have 
advised us to fight for it not only with spears, but also with 
axes.' Thus they answered Hydames. 

" Hence they came up to Susa and were ushered into the 
King's presence. There the bodyguards bade them, and tried 
to force them, to prostrate themselves before the King, by 
pushing their heads down. But they refused to comply on 
any account, sa3dng that it was not their custom to do homage 
(Trpoa-KvvUiv) to a mortal, and that this was not the errand on 
which they had come." Hdt. 7. 135—136. 

This ballad presents a unique trait in an attempt to rhyme, 
which is not very consistently carried out. Otherwise it is 
written more or less in the same style as the rest of the 
collection. Passow gives several pieces referring to the 
same event (Nos. 255—259) ; for the Fall of Mesolonghi is 
almost as favourite a theme of the modem Greek popular 
Muse as the Tale of Troy was among the pre- Homeric 
minstrels of old, 

'\:l'^cf^'^. -^'V *---^ -'^* .www^ .--..- \^.-C. .T^^ Z^ t \^< 
^s^:^ \?-:^^'lL W'.v''--^-^ ^'^•^ ^^"-'^ ^^-^^ \::ii ^ 
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TO MESOAOrri. 

NAMOTN TTOvXl va *7r€Ta(y)a, va ^irrff^aiva tov ^^p-rjXov^ 
N' arfvavreva Trf *VovfJLe\'q , to SoXid" MeaoXoyyL, 
TI oi) TToXefia fie rrf TovpKia, fie Teaaapov^ YlaaaaZe^, 
K' oi TTporroL t^9 ^ hp^avnia^ fi€ SdSefca x^'^^^i^)^' 
TIeiPTOVv KavvovLa \ rif arepea koX fi7r6fnrai(^) tov 

ireXdyov, 5 

K.I avra ra \eLavoTov<f>€/ea ^<rav afifio^ T179 OaXdao'Tf^. 
Tot? X&yovv vd TrapaSodovp, tou9 Xev vd irpoaKVvrjaovv, 
MiKpol fieydXoi ^(fxova^av* " 'S r apfiara vd aradovfU*, 
UaTpLSa vd {y)\vT(o<r(i)fi€^ rf vd davartodovfie .'* 
TovpKOi TOV MapKo* ^<f)oiva^av vd ^/3yfj vd irpoaKwrjarj, 10 
Kal fiiXairia tcS Wa^av vd 1;^' dpfuiTcaXiKL 
"'E^ft) Tovpteia 'Sei/ Trpoaxwoo, tov? 7raX7jap/3aviTa{L)^, 
0€\g> /SaaTa^rj irokefio^ fik tov^ M€(ro\oyyiTa(t,)f;, 
Kal rjipa Stivafie^ iroWd^i)^, rjvpa koX TraWrjfcdpLa, 
"Ottou /Sapovai t apfiara, aTe/covTai *<rdv XeovTapuiJ' 15 
Moi/a^ot Tfov ^VTayidvTTjaav *fiipa(i)^ eXfcoai Svo* 
*HfiApa vvyra irokefio koX avirvot '9 to Kpvo\ 
T0T6 fievraTia e^datrav oi THeKoirovvriat&TaLisi) 
'Maifv fjJk TOV TLerpofiirerf^ /cat fiepiKoX vr)(ri(STai(^). 
^ip(y)ovv fiiraipaK air to Moypea Kal . arevovv '9 to 

'Xavidia, 10 
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MESOLONGHL 

TI70ULD that I were a bird, that I might fly and soar high 
' ' up in the air and see Roumeli and the hapless Meso- 
longhi, which is fighting against Turkey, against four Pashas, 
and the first chiefs of Albania with twelve thousand men ! 

Cannons resound on land and bombs from the sea, and 
the musket-shots fall as thick as the sand on the beach. 
They bid them surrender, they bid them do homage. Great 
and small shout in reply: — 

"Let us stand firm in our arms, let us deliver our father- 
land or die." 

The Turks summoned Marco Botsaris to come out and 
do homage, and promised him whole provinces to have for his 
Armatoliki : — 

"I do not bend the knee to Turkey," he says, "to the 
wretched Albanians. I will carry on the war with the men of 
Mesolonghi. For I have found great forces, I have found many 
pallikars who strike \vith their swords and stand firm like 
lions." 

They held out by themselves two-and-twenty days : fight- 
ing night and day, sleepless and in the cold. Then came to 
their succour the Peloponnesians with Petrobey and several 
islanders. They bring a standard from the Morea and plant it 
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Tore oi Tovp/coc iirivav ;^^X.ea Xoyimv <f>ap^Kia. 
*OfjL€p TLaaad^ iifxoua^Cy Kpd^et, roi;^ ^ \pfiaviTa{t)^, 
TJb^ai/Tapotoiw? S*a\€;^TOi/<?, roif^ ^WrfTra<ra\LSa{i)^' 
"floi; '<rre, r^oxavrapaloi fMov, r 'AX^ Ylctaaa T^Lpaxui; 
Tdpa rifirjare rrf Tovpfclaj pi'xjdrjre '9 rd %ai/8a#cAa." 15 
"O\ot rov^ (DpKLadrjKave ^A^fjUrrj Movafiirrf 
'S TO MeaoXoyyi vcL ifi^ovv vd KOfiovv Kiafiert 
'Hfiepa T(Sv ^piarovyevvoiv, irpo rov vd ^^fiepaoKTrj. 
"'AWa;^/ 'AWa^/" iifxova^av k eKafuiv to ytovpovai. 
01 TovpKoi aKoX^i)^ e^aXav v dvai^ovv '9 to xo^vS/iKVy 30 
Kt*a7ro /3o\d(i)^ kC diro airaOla^C)^ eiT€<f>Tav ^adv fiaOpd/eoi. 
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in the trenches. Then the Turks became sick as if they had 
tasted a thousand kinds of poison. Omer Pasha called, he 
summons his Albanians, — picked Tzochandars, Ali Pasha's 
retainers : — 

" Where are you, my Tzochandars, Ali Pasha's pages ? Now 
is the time for you to do credit to Turkey and throw yourselves 
into the trenches.'* 

They all swore by Ahmed Mohammed to enter Mesolonghi 
and feast there on Cluristmas day, before sunrise. ''Allah! 
Allah!" they shouted and rushed forward. The Turks 
planted ladders to climb on the trenches, but the musket- 
shots and the sabre strokes made them fall as thick as frogs. 
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X. KAPETAN TZOUVARAS. 

The hero of the present ballad is Kapetan Tzouvaras. 
No details of his life or character have come down to us. 
But it may be gathered from the poem itself that he was 
a Chief of a band of Elephts and had his headquarters at 
Karpenesi in the province of Phthiotis. It is also stated that 
he had been at one time an Armatolos in Epirus, and it may 
be safely supposed that he, like so many of his fellows, was 
forced to rebellion by the encroachments of the Turkish 
Governor — probably Ali Pasha of Jannina. 

The most interesting part of the piece is its end. It gives us 
a vivid sketch of the Klepht at home, spending the feast of Easter 
among his friends. The lamb mentioned in the ballad forms 
an indispensable feature of the festival. Each family has one 
killed and roasted whole on a spit. The banquet is followed 
by dances and sports, the most important of the latter being 
a contest of marksmanship or "shooting at the mark ((n/ftaSt)." 
This game very closely corresponds to the Scottish sport of 
"shooting at the Popinjay," described in the opening chapter 
of Old Mortality. 
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The "coloured eggs" form another characteristic trait of 
the festival, as no family, however poor it may be, fails to 
display a number of them on its board during the feast of 
Easter. The usual salutation during that season is, instead 
of the ordinary "Good-day," ** Christ is risen" (XptoTo? dv^a-nj), 
to which the person addressed answers "He is risen indeed" 
(AKrjOia^ dv€aTrf). This form of greeting is in some parts of 
Greece still accompanied by the brotherly kiss, — a custom 
which reminds one of our own Christmas mistletoe. 
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O KAHETAN TZOTBAPA2. 

AAAH2E, KovK€ II y Xa\i7<r€, \aKja,y Kavfiiv* drfSovt, 
AaXdre '9 d/cpoirekayo^ VoO irXiouv rd xapaffia, 
'Pfi)TaT6 '*a to' Ni/foXo', to' Nt/coXo' T^ov^dpa , 
^Uov ^rav '9 to Aovp* dp/iarcoiXo^, '9 to KapTrevrja-i icXe^Tiy?. 
E2j^€ <l>\d/i'rrovpo* kokkivo*, kokklvo koI yaXd^io*, 5 

E2x6 ^Tavpo, €lx€ Xp^o-To', eZ^c /cal T17' Ilavafyla. 
'E-^e?, irpo'^e^ aKovaafie rd fipovrepd rov^iKia, 
K' eliafie irm iffapeae T01/9 Toi/p/cou9 /t^eo-' '9 to Aovpo\ 
Kal ^injpe <r/c\a^ov^ heKO'xrto, kC avrov rov "i/lovaeKipi/ri , 
^Ylrjpe /jLovXdpia StoSexa fi darjfiC <l>opTa)fiiva, 10 

K* iKeWe iripa SvdjSrjKe, iripa xard to' BaXTo'. 
'n^7€ vd Kafirj rrf Aajxirprf kcu to 'Kpia-rd^ ^AvioTff, 
Na ^'^<rri to a-^axrdpC tov, kokkiv avyd vd <l>dyri, 
Kat vd yppi'^^ovv rd iratSia, vd pl^ovv '9 to 'S,rjfidSi. 
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KAPETAN TZOUVARAS. 

OING, my cuckoo, sing; sing thou also, poor nightingale. 
'^ Sing on the beach where the vessels sail by; ask 
about Nikolos, Nikolos Tzouvaras, who was Armatolos at 
Louro and Klepht at Karpenesi. He had a scarlet standard, — 
scarlet and blue; it bore the figures of the Cross, of Christ, 
and of the Holy Virgin. 

Last night and the night before we heard the thundering 
guns and saw him beat the Turks and drive them into Louro. 
He took eighteen prisoners, among them the Mousselim him- 
self. He also captured a dozen mules loaded with silver. 
Hence he crossed over, he went across towards Valto. He is 
gone to celebrate the Resurrection and exchange the Easter 
embrace, to roast his slaughtered lamb and eat red-dyed eggs, 
to watch the lads dance and aim at the target. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

rpHE following four ballads belong to the class known 
-^ as TpayovSia tov X'^P^^ — ^^^ ancient 'Yiropxt^fiara—OT 
ballades in the original sense of the term. 

In this species of composition we again recognise a Hellenic 
origin. The first traces of it are to be found in Homer (77. 
18. 593 foil., Od, 8. 261 foil.), and in Hesiod (Sc. 281 foil.). 
Some of Pindar's fragments also (71 — 82) are relics of similar 
songs. 

The TpayovSia tov x^P°^ ^re sung as accompaniment of 
a more or less complicated set of steps and mimic evolutions. 
Each province in Greece has its own peculiar local dance, as, 
for instance, the KoXafiariavos, originated at Ealamae, etc. 
But the most popular of all is the one known by the name of 
o avfyro^ (sc. x^P®'), or i; rparra (Ital. tirata = drawn, stretched 
out). It is a kind of military dance, in which some recognise 
a survival of the old irvppixq. 

At weddings and similar festivals men and women dance 
together in a ring, holding each other's hands. The leader of 
the dance, as he sweeps on, waves a handkerchief and sings 
out the verses of the song, while the rest join in the chorus. 
The dances following a Klepht's banquet naturally were of 
A. 5 
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a more martial and exciting character. No women partici- 
pated in them, and the steps were usually accompanied with 
sabres brandished naked overhead. Such must be imagined 
the dance for which tlie first two of these ballads were com- 
posed. The monotonous cadence of the metre and the frequent 
recurrence of the refrain will give an idea of the half-savage, 
half-romantic nature of the dance. 

It will be noticed that the heroic versus politicks is in this 
kind of .composition divided into its two hemistichs, separated 
from each other by the insertion of the burden of the song. 
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XL KLEPHTS AND ARMATOLOI. 

This song describes a banquet of Klephts {rcrovfATrowri, = to 
(FVfjLiroaiov). It begins with an apostrophe to the birds in the 
air — a conventional opening ahnost as hackneyed in modern 
Greek minstrelsy as the invocation to the Muse was in classical 
times. The rest of the story is put in the mouth of the bird, 
and it ends with a curious covenant, entered upon by tlie 
banqueters, "to carry any one of their comrades, who ever 
happened to be taken ill, for forty days and nights " — if they 
did not reach a place of safety before. This illustrates in 
a striking manner the loyalty of the Klephts towards each 
other, and the way in which they seal it by an oath on the 
" Sword and the Gospel " is not less characteristic. 



5-2 
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X. KAPETAN TZOUVARAS. 

The hero of the present ballad is Kapetan Tzouvaras. 
No details of his life or chai'acter have come down to us. 
But it may be gathered from the poem itself that he was 
a Chief of a band of Klephts and had his headquarters at 
Karpenesi in the province of Phthiotis. It is also stated that 
he had been at one time an Armatolos in Epirus, and it may 
be safely supposed that he, like so many of his fellows, was 
forced to rebellion by the encroachments of the Turkish 
Governor — probably Ali Pasha of Jannina. 

The most interesting part of the piece is its end. It gives us 
a vivid sketch of the Klepht at home, spending the feast of Easter 
among his friends. The lamb mentioned in the ballad forms 
an indispensable feature of the festival. Each family has one 
killed and roasted whole on a spit. The banquet is followed 
by dances and sports, the most important of the latter being 
a contest of marksmanship or "shooting at the mark (ony^aSi)/* 
This game very closely corresponds to the Scottish sport of 
"shooting at the Popinjay," described in the opening chapter 
of Old Mortality. 
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The "coloured eggs" form another characteristic trait of 
the festival, as no family, however poor it may be, fails to 
display a number of them on its board during the feast of 
Easter. The usual salutation during that season is, instead 
of the ordinary "Good-day," **Christ is risen" (Xptoro? dvia-nj), 
to which the person addressed answers "He is risen indeed" 
('AAtj^ws dveoTrf). This form of greeting is in some parts of 
Greece still accompanied by the brotherl)'^ kiss, — a custom 
which reminds one of our own Christmas mistletoe. 
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"'Ket V* erpcjyav, ^ei V eirwaVy 
Mcopi ^rj/jLo, 

'^"^icafjuav opKOv '9 to airadl 15 

yitope ^rjfjLo, 
" Kal \ T ayio' to 'Ta776\to' • 

^rjfjLo, /cavfieve /^rjfio, 
"*Ai/ dppaxrTijtrff koI xdveU 

mwpi A^fio, 
" 'Atto T171/ a'vvrpo<f>ia rov^ 

Arjfio, Kavfiive ^rjfio, 
"'2 Tov w/jLO* va Tov avpovv(€) 

M(t)p€ ^rjfio, 
"^^apaPTa ^fi€povv)(ria. 10 

^rj/jLOy /cavfiive /^rjfiOy 
rip ere Kaipo^ ki apfxoarrjaev 

Ma}p€ /^rjfio, 
"'O TTp&ro^ KaTreravio^, 

^rjfu), Kav/JL€P€ ^^rjfiOy 
"'2 Toi/ cJ/Lio' Toi/ iavpav{e) 

MoDpk iirjfio, 
*^*XapavTa '/i6/}ovi5%T«a, 

^rjfio, KavfjUve ArifU), 
^^^^dwrjaav rd yeXcKia rov, 15 

Moopk ^rjfio, 
"*'E7r€<rai/ /c' ot dpfiol tov.*' 

^rjfio, Kavpive Aijfio. 
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While they ate, while they drank, 

And lifted up brimful bumpers, 

They took an oath on their sabres 

And the holy Grospel : 

* If any of their band 

Ever chance to fall ill, 

To carry him on their shoulders 

Forty days and nights.' 

There came a time 

When the Captain-in-Chief fell ilL 

They carried him on their shoulders 

Forty days and nights 

Until his tunic fell to shreds, 

And his joints fell to pieces." 
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XII. THE THREE CHIEFS. 



The following lay deals with one of those acts of violence 
of which the Klephts were not unfrequently guilty. In this 
instance the term Elepht can be used in its primitive sense of 
"robber" or ** brigand," although, so far as we can see, the 
motive of the attack was rather thirst for vengeance than 
greed. The lady who is so roughly handled by them was the 
wife of a Khodja-bashi, and we have sufficient evidence that 
these Greek officials of the Turkish Government were some- 
times apt to abuse their power. 

The piece is valuable for the light it throws on the manner 
in which such acts of depredation were carried on, and abounds 
in characteristic traits which are pointed out in the notes. 
The names of the three brigands apparently denote real indi- 
viduals, well-known to the poet and his hearers, but I have not 
been able to obtain any further information on their history. 
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OI TPEI2 KAHETANOI 

'naT77<rai/(e) t^' Aejrevov, 

^AvTcivTf, ^AvToivrf, 
Trjv ^Kdfiav{e) vrepjSipi ! 

TaoHy/ca, /irj{v) cl^c yivrj ! 
^Tlrjpav atrrrpa, ^Trfpav <f>\a)piaf 

*Ai/Ta)vi7, ^AmoivTff 
^Tlrjpav /lapyapLTapi, 

Tawyxa koI AsTrevicirr), 
'Hrjpav rrf iiiicoTsAicaiva, 

^ApTcivrj, *AvTciv7j, 

HpfOTff 'KoTaa/jLirao'iva f 

TacSyica xai AeTrevioirr), 
T17V ^TTTJpav /cat rrjv ^Trijyaj/^e), 

*AvT(0V7i, ^AvroipTj, 
'ATrai/fi) *9 TO XifiApv, 

Ta-fSyKa xal Aeirevicirrj, 
K.I 6 Aeirevtcirrj^ ircCKa^o^, 

^AvToivT), ^AvToij/1], 
'Att' ra fiaWia rrjv TTidvei, 
'2 T?)' yif T7JV (€)I3 poinded ! 

TcdSyKa ical AeTTcvAfliriy, 
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THE THREE CHIEFS. 



Buixlon : " Antoni, Antoni," and " Taonga and Lepenioti " alter- 
nately, except after the second verse, where it is replaced by 
" Tsonga, would it had not happened ! " 



rpHEY attacked Lepenou 
And made it a pass ! 
They took money, they took florins, 
They took pearis; 
They took Nikolas's lady — 
The head Khodja-bashi's wife; — 
They took her and carried her oflf 
To their mountain-hold, 
And Lepeniotis in his fury 
Clutches her by her tresses 
And dashes her on the earth ! 
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""A^Ve /A6, A€7r€VL(0T7f flOV, 

'Ai/Tcii/i;, *AvToivr}, 
Mt; 'yS(7)ai/i79 ra fMoXXta fiov, 

TardiyKa xal AerrepitoTTj, 
Kal ypdyfre 'ta rff *^ayopa, 

^ApTcavT), *Avrcivr), 
*EiVV€a %£\u£S69 ypoarca, 15 

T<roKy/ca koI AeTrevtcoTiy, 
Na <rreL\ow <f>ea'ca SoSSe/ca, 

\\vT(Ojryjy ^AvTOjvff, 
Kal iroaia SeieairivTe, 

Ta-Sr/ica teal AeirevicirTj, 
Na (rreCkovv rov ypa/JL/MtrcKov 

^AvToivrj, *ApToiv7j, 
^Aafiivio* KaXafiapi, 

Ta&yKa koI AeTrevicirfj, 

Na areiXovv Kal rod '^jtvxoviov, 20 

^Avrdvrff ^AvToivrf, 

Ta-oiyKa Kal AeirevLdrrf, 
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"Let me go, good Lepeniotis, 

Do not tear my tresses, 

But write for the ransom : 

Nine thousand piastres, 

That they may send twelve fezes, 

And fifteen caps. 

That they may send to the Secretary 

A silver ink-horn, 

That they may send to the Lieutenant 

A silver cup." 
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XIIL THE CRUEL MOTHER-IN-LAW. 



The following piece does not, strictly speaking, belong to 
the same categoiy as those which precede it I was, however, 
induced to class it under the head of " Heroic Poetry " by its 
style, which indicates it as a composition of the district and 
period which produced the other Klephtic songs. It differs 
fk^rn the latter inasmuch as it deals with an incident — real or 
imaginary — of domestic life. 

Mothers-in-law are in all languages a by-word for feminine 
malice, but the reader would have to seek far in order to find 
a more shocking instance of cruelty than the episode described 
below. The murderess, with all the cunning ferocity of Medea, 
seems wanting in the powerful motives which render the latter 
heroine's monstrous crimes intelligible, and, to a certain extent, 
excusable. Her conduct, however, serves the purpose of 
strengthening our S3anpathy with her victim — the poor orphan 
bride whose desolation is painted with consummate, although 
unconscious, art. The picture, in its touching simplicity, 
aflFords an excellent illustration for Homer's pathetic line : — 

rjfxap 8* 6p<t>aPiK6v irava<l>i]i\iKa nalSa riBrfO'tv. — IL 22. 490. 
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The reader will find in the Appendix a full account of the 
wedding-ceremony which forms the background of this picture. 

The subject appears to be a favourite one with modem 
Greek bards, and it has been treated more than once. (For 
parallels see Passow, Nos. 456, 457.) 
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H KAKH HENeEPA. 



Burden : 'Pi/yco ij Aafiirpoirovkd fiov, Kop ap/Mt^aiviCKr/xei^ 

repeated at the end of each verse. 

Ilepa \{e) \elvo to fiovv6\ 

^Uovvai ^ylrriXo Vo t ^aWa, 
• *• - > . , 

*FtKe20€* Set iearifiaive 

T7J9 6p<f>ainj^ 6 ydfJLO^ • 

Tfjif op<f>avr}^ T^9 eprjfirjii, 5 

Tr79 ;^tX4o'/oi7/x-a<r/A€z/7;9. 

Kdi/el? 'Sei/ irpayovBrjO'e 

'Atto T0U9 avfj/ireOipov^ 

K' &a9 /ca#co9 waXrjoyepo^y 

*E#c6ii/09 rpar/ovScUi, 10 

'npatal* TpayovS' apx^o'e 

Kt' apyd, dpyh ro Xiyec • 

"'O ydfjLo^ elv dp'XpvriKo^ 

K' 17 vv^ ^iraivefjiivrj** 

'2ai/ t' a/covaev 17 irevdepct 15 

IIoXv r^9 ^ icaK0<f>dv7) 

K* 649 T0U9 /JLayelpov^ erpe^e, 

K' €49 T0U9 p>ajyeipou<; \iyei • 
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THE CRUEL MOTHER-IN-LAW. 



Burden : " Rhegho, my Lampropoula, a maiden betrothed." 



TT1R0M yonder mountain, which rises higher than the rest, 
-■- — hence was marching down the orphan maid's wedding- 
procession ; the wedding-procession of the wretched orphan, — 
the thousandfold wretched orphan. 

No one of the bridegroom's friends sang. But a wicked 
old man — he sings ; a pretty song he strikes up and slowly, 
softly sings it : 

"The wedding is princely, and the bride of fair fame." 

When the mother-in-law heard it, she was grievously 
offended, and to the cooks she hastily ran ; and to the cooks 
she says : — 

A. 6 
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" ^ldrf€ipoiy fjLayeLpeyjraTe 

Tpctau ^(f>eiBLa}v x€<f>a)ua' 20 

T^9 6')(evTpa^ kol t ao'TpiTLOv 

Kal rrj^ fiopOfiepiSa^, 

Kal 0dXWe (f>ovx'^oL Kifiivo 

Kal hvo <f)ov'XTa(i)^ iri'irepi,, 

Na <f>dy rj vv<fyq V €p')(eTai, 15 

'n' epx^rai <f>i\€fieP7f ! " 

Hidvei fcal x^^^^ '^^ vepdj 

^d fit) ^hpedovv '9 TO VTrtrt, 

T^? ^Trd'^ei TO 7X1/^0' (f>ayi, 

Na yXvKaff* 17 xapSia n;?. 30 

TIpci)Trf x^"^'^^ OTT eySaXe 

Eu^u? i/e/oo' ^Tjrdei^y 

Kl 6 avBpa^ T^9 ?^Ta ve/oo', 

Na BpoaLad* fj xapSia rrj^f 

Kl oa-o va <f>epovv to V€p6\ 35 

^Airodavev 17 i/v'<^. 
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" Cooks, cook me the heads of three snakes : of a viper, of 
an astriti, and of a lizard. Throw in a handful of cummin 
and two handfuls of pepper, that the bride may eat who is 
coming, who is coming well-beloved!" 

She takes and pours out all the water, that none may be 
found in the house. She takes the sweet dish to her that her 
heart may rejoice. She no sooner tastes the first morsel 
than she calls for water, and her husband calls for water that 
her heart may be refreshed. But, ere the water was brought, 
the bride was dead. 



6—2 
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XIV. THE DANCE. 



The following song was dictated to me by a blind beggar 
in Macedonia. Who Verga, the hero of the piece, was my 
informant could not tell me. He vaguely described him as 
a very brave man, who had often defied the Turks, but fell 
into their hands at last while dancing in the A-illage fair. 

It aflFords one more instance of the methods by which the 
Turkish authorities usually get rid of insubordinate and 
dangerous characters. Where open violence fails they have 
recourse to deceit. 

The piece abounds in Turkish words, mostly technical 
terms, in keeping with the subject. ITiis consistency between 
style and subject is noticeable in many works of a similar 
kind, and forms one of the clearest evidences of the realistic 
spirit which pervades modern Greek poetry. 
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The poem from internal evidence seems to be of Chian 
origin ; it contains many words peculiar to the dialect of that 
island ; the name of the hero and the reference to Smyrna 
also lead to the same conclusion. 
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O XOP02. 

Uipa \ TTjv Tripa tov yjcapiov 

EZ^^ai/ xopo^ Vti7/a€1/o\ 

'E/cet Vai/ Kal * ^€<f>dpT(Opev 

'O 3epya^ 6 xavfievo^. 

^K8yd\av koX to /j/trovyiovprl 5 

^^yaXav fcal to iWidfii 

To' Bepya vd atcoTciaovve 

Kpiar} vd firj Toif<; irtavrj, 

rioto? vd hdarj to fiov^PT€, 

'Fi^fjidBi TO yafjLirdpL ; 10 

''Ei/a? diro T0U9 ^iKov^ tov 

ToO hivei TO 'x^a/Mirdpi, • 

" IldyjraT€y <l>i\oi, to* X^P^' 

Kal TrdyJTTe Td TpayovBia 

Kal ^fid<; *fid<; i^ovXeyjrave 15 

^ Ay dSe^ to ^©pto' /xa?. 

*Ft0yd\av TO tXXidfii /la^ 

'M.aKpif ^adv to fiiroi fia^. 

'2 TTJV Xfivpvrjv i'n'o7UfjLa(y)a 

TpeU *fi€pa(i)<; fi iva Xd^o" 10 

IIoTe fjLov 'Sei/ TO *\6yi{a)^a 

@dvaTo^ \d vd Xd^coJ* 

'O d8€p(f>6<; TOV Na/coX^? 

^KddovvTav irifcpafifiivo^ • 
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THE DANCE. 



TTONDER, beyond the village, they had set up a dance. 
Amongst them was poor Verga making merry. 

The edict was issued, and there was also issued the warrant 
that they might kill Verga without being liable to judgment. 

Who will give the tidings, the sad news ? 

One of his friends gives him the news. 

" Stop, my friends, the dance ; stop the songs. For the 
Turks have envied us also our village. They have issued our 
sentence as long as our body. I fought at Smjrrna for three 
days with a long sharp knife, and I never reckoned that I 
should meet with death," said he. 

His brother Nicoli was sitting apart in bitterness : 
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L la Trayjrr, aO€p<pia, ro X^po , ^5 

ria irdyfrWe ra rpwyovSta 
Kal ^fid^ V^^ i^ouXe-^ave 
*A7aSe9 to %ft>pto' fia^ 
K' €/3yaXav to lXXt,d/u fjua^ 
yiafcpv crdv to fiiroi /xa9.'* 30 

Kal Va'et fci 6 ^ut^P/ ^Ayd^ 
Kai ^iraei /cal tov XiUi • 
" 'O fiaa-iXia^ <re ^deXe 
Na Vd'/i^ '^ ''■^ iraXoTiaJ* 

*'Ii/Ta /!€ ^eX' *A<f>€VTrj<; ; 
*Ai/ ^i/at 'ta to' iroXcfio, 
^d ^irdp(D T apfiaTa fjLOv, 
Ai/ ?7i/afc /cat la to X^P^ » 
Ntt ^Trdpeo Ta ^loXia /jlov" 40 

'2 to' ipofid ^TTov ^irayaivave 
yiia fiTrapovTia tov ^hroa-av, 
Mta' fiirapovTia tov pi^ave 
'2 TO fiapfiapevio <rrfj6o^, 
Mr)Se {/Ji)7rdXXa ^hev tov 'n'€p(y)a 45 

Kal ')(^dfiov *B€v {i)'n'€dyr€L ' 
" 'la TO* 0€6\ ^UT^r) Aydy 
"IvTa TO xafiTraiTi;" 
" Et9 TTfv vyela aov anjfiepi^ 
'Aei/ 'Tra'et (TaXafjueTi.** 50 

Mta' iMirapovria tov pi^ave 

i TO Oe^LO TO fJLUTL 

Kal Ta jjLvaXd tov ^oireLpave 
'X ivvea Xoyi<ov ')(0>pd<f>L. 
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" Stop, my brothers, the dance ; stop the songs. For the 
Turks have envied us also our village. They have issued our 
sentence as long as our body." 

Then Hadji Agha came ; he comes and tells liim : 
"The King wants thee. Come, let us go to the palace." 
"What does the King want me for? "What does my 
master want me for ? If it is for war, let me take my arms ; 
but if it is for a dance, let me take my violin with me." 

On the way, while they were going, they gave him a pistol- 
shot ; a pistol-shot they fired on his marble breast. But 
neither did the bullet wound him nor did he fall : 
" In God's name, Hadji Agha, what is my crime ?" 
" Salutation does not agTee ^vith thy health to-day." 
They fired a shot in his right eye, and scattered his brains 
over nine diflferent fields. 
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APPENDIX. 



THE WEDDING CEREMONY. 

npHE variety among the customs of the diflFerent districts of 
-^ Greece on which I have had occasion to comment more 
than once already, is again noticeable in the wedding ceremony 
of the peasantry. Though varying in details, however, it is 
essentially the same. Here I shall endeavour to draw a sketch 
of it, as it prevails in Thessaly, the supposed scene of the last 
ballad but one. 

Marriage is considered all over Greece, and particularly 
among the peasants, as the most sacred of institutions. The 
scandals that form the staple topic of conversation in certain 
more civilized countries are all but unknown amidst a people 
who, with the keenest sensibility to beauty and the tender 
passions, unite a power of self-restraint and a sense of decorum 
not easily imaginable by those unacquainted with their manners. 
Religion and the fear of public opinion combine to keep the 
standard of morality at a height hardly attained by more 
refined communities. The Greek country lass is as sensitive 
on the point of her reputation (to ovo/xo, **her good name") 
to-day as she was in Homer's times, and she would no more be 
seen with a stranger than would Nausikaa of old. The latter 
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cautioned Odysseus to drop behind as soon as they got in 
sight of the habitations of the Phaeacians : 

" T<3v ttX€€tV(u <t>rjfJiLV aScvKco, jxrj T15 omcra'd) 
fjL(t}fjL€vrf fjLcika 8' ctcrli' vircpt^toXot /cam Si^/aov'," 

said she. The modern Greek girl is equally careful not to 
give food to the " bad tongues " (/caicat yAwo-o-at) of the neigh- 
bourhood. Consequently, the intercourse between men and 
women is extremely restrained in the country, which does not 
oflfer so many facilities for flirtation as a town does. In fact 
the only occasions when the youth of the two sexes have 
a chance of mixing with each other are the public festivals, 
such as the First of May (IIpcuTo/Aala), Easter (Aa/xTr/ory), the 
Vintage (Tpvyrfros), etc. It is in those reunions, during the 
dancing and general merry-making, that the countiy swain 
chooses his sweetheart, and then he tries to find the means of de- 
claring his love. Let it be borne in mind that we deal with the 
population of the fields, where nocturnal serenades with guitar 
and mandoline under the fair one's windows are unknown, and 
where clandestine interviews round the comers of ill-lighted 
streets are impracticable. Under these conditions courtship is 
very difficult, and the young man is often obliged to wait long 
for the desired opportunity. 

This generally presents itself on a fine morning when all the 
young women go to the village Fountain (17 fipv<rrj) to fetch 
water in their pitchers, or on a moonlit evening when they 

1 Homer, Od, vi. 273 foU. 
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return from the banks of the river where they have been wash- 
ing the clothes of the family — functions in which all girls, rich 
and poor, gentle and simple, participate alike, in a way that 
brings back to the spectator's mind the beautiful picture of 
the fair " white-armed " Phaeacian maid and her cortege, 
employed in a similar task at the vkwol Itrqiravoi^ of 
Scheria. 

As soon as the youth sees his beloved separated from her 
companions, he confesses his passion to her by throwing a 
flower or an apple into her lap. This pretty custom, again, 
recalls and explains Theocritus's graphic expression : 

Tjparo S* ov fiaXoL^ ovSc poSa>'. 

If his advances meet with a favourable reception, he loses 
no time in acquainting the maid*s parents with his intentions. 
The information is generally conveyed through the medium of 
an elderly female relative, known as irpo^tvrirpui ^ (= the classical 
irpofjLvri<rrpia)y who, if successful in her errand, is rewarded with 
a present. The ceremony of Betrothal (appajScoviacr/xa) ensues. 
The friends of both parties are invited, and in the presence of 
the parish priest (TraTras) takes place the "exchange of rings" 
(aXXayfia SaKTvAtSiov), and the contract of marriage is drawn 
up, signed and witnessed. The fiancie assists, covered with 
a veil symbolical of her modesty. This function is concluded 

1 Homer, Od, vi. 85 foU. 

2 Theocr. Idyll xi. 10. 

' The name does not seem to have heen unknown in ancient times : 
see Schol. Ar. 
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with a dinner, in which the guests drink the young couple's 
health and sing songs appropriate to the occasion. 

The interval between the engagement and the marriage is 
of variable length, and it may sometimes last for years. But 
the former is considered almost as solemn a tie as the latter, 
and a '* breaking off" is as disgraceful as a divorce, and it is of 
very rare occurrence. When the day for the wedding is tixed 
upon, invitations are issued to the relatives of both parties (<rv/A- 
ffc'^cpot) and their friends. On the eve of the ceremony a great 
banquet is given by the bride's parents, and she dines with 
them for the last time ; hence the feast is called vo-TcpoSciVj'ta. 
A corresponding banquet takes place eight days after the 
marriage, when the newly-married couple, accompanied by 
their nearest relations, visit the bride's parents. This second 
feast is known as €7ri(rT/od<^ia. 

A best man (Kovfnrdpos, * compare, ' or vowo's) is chosen, 
who, on the eve of the great day, assists at the bridegroom's 
(yafi^po^) toilet. The lady is at the same time decked out in 
all the pomp and circumstance of a bride {vv<t>v) by her bride- 
maids. Early in the morning the bridegroom's party walk in 
procession, accompanied by music and songs, to the bride's 
house, and, after a sham fight at the entrance, — a reminiscence 
of olden times of violence, — they succeed in carrying away 
the bride, attended by her friends. The two processions thus 
amalgamated march to the church, where the marriage service 
is read, while chaplets of flowers (o-Tct^ava), blessed by the 
priest, are placed on their heads and exchanged (dAAafoj arT€' 
ifiava) by the best man, who provides the garlands and defrays 
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the greater portion of the expenses. As a characteristic of 
the sacred nature of the ceremony, it may be mentioned that 
these garlands are ever after religiously kept by the bride, 
and supply a married woman with a solemn expression of 
asseveration only used ou very serious occasions (fta ra ore- 
<^ava fiov I), They are considered as symbolizing the family 
ties, and are, therefore, hung up under the cucoVe?, or pictures 
of the Panaghia and the other patron saints which form the 
Lares of the modern Greek household and are supposed to 
watch over the peace and prosperity of the family ^ 

The ceremony over, they all adjourn to dinner at the 
bridegroom's house. During the banquet the bride stands 
with her face veiled until, at a given moment, the best man 
approaches her and lifts up the veil. The following day is 
devoted to dancing and general merry-making. On the third 
day takes place the curious rite of the bride's formal fare- 
well to the village fountain, which she is to visit no more 
as a maiden. For the last time she carries there a new 
pitcher, which she fills with water, and then throws into the 
fountain diflferent objects, mixed with crumbs of bread. This 
touching act is followed by more singing and dancing round 
the fountain, and forms the concluding feature of the festival. 

^ An oil lamp usually hangs before these pictures, and on festive 
occasions they are crowned with flowers. In case of fire, or any other 
sudden calamity, the pious Greek's first care is to save his household 
gods. There are numerous traditions of danger averted through their 
timely interference and punishment inflicted for remissness in attending 
to their proper worship, as, for instance, neglecting to light the lamp, or 
to burn incense before them. In aU this one clearly sees a continuation 
of the cult of the ancient i<t>i<rTioi deolj slightly altered to meet the require- 
ments of the Christian religion. 



PAET II. 

ROMANTIC POETRY. 



INTRODUCTION. 



TTNDER the head of "Romantic Poetry" I have included 
^ four groups of songs dealing with imaginary subjects. 
I need not enter into an analysis of each particular group. 
Their diflference from each other consists not so much in 
language or metre as in subject-matter, and will be obvious to 
the reader. It would be well, however, to point out the 
common characteristics which distinguish this class of poems 
from those forming the First Part of the collection. There is 
a fundamental difference between the two classes, and, were it 
not for the fact that they both consist of pieces composed in 
the same language, they might well be taken for the produc- 
tions of two entirely distinct races. 

In this diflference we recognize the influence of the same 
causes which have always tended to split up the Hellenic 
nation into a number of communities distinguished from 
each other by local peculiarities of manners, customs, tastes, 
interests, and, in a less degree, of speech. The Greek moun- 
taineer stands towards the Greek islander pretty much in the 
same relation as the Spartan stood towards the Athenian in 
ancient times. He is rough and turbulent, and, as might be 
A. 7 
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expected, the Muse which appeals to his bold, untamed spirit 
is the one which best retiects the rugged gTandeur of his native 
crags. Though he may be far from home, and live under 
utterly different conditions, he still clings with affection to 
the songs which remind him of the exploits of his Klepht 
ancestors, and bring back to his ears the roar of the storm 
raging among the rocks. 

On the other hand, the inhabitant of the maritime towns, 
as well as of the islands, is a polished, lively, witty individual, 
delighting in the pursuits of peace and the pleasures of love. 
The noise and gossip of the street are as dear to him as those 
of the market-place were to the contemporaries of Aristo- 
phanes. "Tlv€wt€pov;" is still the inevitable accompaniment 
of the modem Athenian's morning salutation, and points to 
the same thirst for information, the same keen intere.st in the 
little events of every-day life which characterised the men 
who formed the audience of Socrates in the Agora. This is 
not a fanciful resemblance, visible only to the eyes of an 
enthusiastic student too anxious to discover in the life and 
language of modem Hellas the traits which lend such charm 
to ancient Greek literature. It is a real, self-proclaiming fact, 
obvious to any traveller who chooses to use his eyes for other 
purposes besides that of gazing in more or less inane wonder 
at the ruins of the Parthenon, or at the columns of the 
Olympian Zeus. This observation may be illustrated by the 
testimony of two men as different from each other as it is well 
possible for two human beings to be. The first is a late pro- 
fessor of Logic at a Scottish University, the second an Italian 
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revolutionist who spent some years of his adventurous life in 
Greece. 

Mr Minto, in the Introduction to his Manual of Logic ^ 
says:— 

"It {i.e. dialectics) was a game that could flourish only 
among a peculiarly intellectual people ; a people less acute 
would find little sport in it. The Athenians still take a 
singular delight in disputation. You cannot visit Athens 
without being struck by it. You may still see groups formed 
round two protagonists in the caf^s or the squares, or among 
the ruins of the Acropolis, in a way to remind you of Socrates 
and his friends. They do not argue, as Gil Bias and his 
Hibernians did, with heat and temper, ending in blows. They 
argue for the pure love of arguing, the audience sitting or 
standing by to see fair play, with the keenest enjoyment of 
intellectual thrust and parry. No other people could argue 
Kke the Greeks without coming to blows. It is one of their 
characteristics now, and so it was in old times two thousand 
years ago." 

Here is an equally characteristic story related by the 
Venetian patriot*: — 

" II y a quelques ann^es il existait k Ath^nes un strange 
personnage : on aurait dit un philosophe cynique du quatri^me 
si^le avant J^sus-Christ ; c'^tait Diog^ne ressuscit^. II ^tait 
n^ dans Tile de S^riphe ; c'est pourquoi on Tappelait S^riphios. 

^ Logic Inductive and Deductive. University Extension Manuals, 
1898, p. 4 foU. 

* Vingt Ant d^Exil par Marco Antonio. Paris, 1868, Notes, 7. 

7—2 
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Un jour, S^riphios, pr^s du c^l^bre monument choragique 
appei^ vulgairement Lanterns de Diogtme, criait k tue-tdte : 
av8/o€5 ^XOrjvaloL, dvSpc? 'Adrymtoi, * Hommes Ath&nienSy kommes 
Atkeniens !' Un grand nombre de personnes s'^tant reanis 
autour de S^riphios, on lui demanda : ' Pouniuoi nous aa-tu 
appel^s? que nous veux-tu ?' — * Comment!' dit SdriphioA, 
* ce n'est pas vous que j'appelle. Vous n'^tes pas des avSpcs 
{hommes)^ vous ^tes de grosses b^tes. Ce sont les ombres des 
anciens que j*appelle. AUez-vous en au diable, b^tes. Laissez- 
moi causer avec les grandes ombres des anciens .*Avt^c 

'Adrjvaioij avBp€^ ^ABrp/aloi ! ' 

**S^riphios, tout en niant que ses concitoyens soient les 
descendants des kommes Atkeniens, tout en affirmant leur 
d^g^n^ration, donnait par ses paroles un dt^meuti k ses paroles 
m§mes. C'^tait li\ du Diog^ne tout pur." 

These two pieces of evidence, coming as they do fix)m 
sources so different, will suffice to confirm the result of my own 
observation and bear out my statement that in the Greek of 
to-day one can see the living representative of the old Hellene, 
and in his life, literature, and language an expression of the 
spirit that produced the works which we are taught to admire 
at school. But this digression has taken me rather too far 
away from the immediate subject of my introduction. To 
return. 

The following poems chiefly belong to the islands of the 
Ionian Sea and of the Archipelago, and to the towns on the 
coasts of Greece and Turkey. Taken as a whole they affi^rd 
us a good many glimpses of the life of the plains as distin- 
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guished from that of the highlands, illustrated in another 
portion of this work. The thunder of the gun is exchanged 
for the softer tone of the guitar ; the love-song fills the room 
of the war-cry ; and the warrior-mother's wild lamentations 
are replaced by the gentler sighs of the love-sick swain, or the 
melancholy complaints of the broken-hearted maiden. Xo 
discordant sound of mountain glens swept by the wind comes 
to disturb the music of purling streams and the munnur of 
the rippling blue sea ; no cloud breaks the azure of the sky, or 
obscures the rich sunshine of the coimtry-side : Love, prospe- 
rous or disappointed, laughter of joy, or tears of sorrow, form 
the variations of light and shade in this picture of peace and 
innocence, — the only changes in its atmosphere of perfect 
serenity. 

Such is the general character of the poems which I have 
ventured to class under the somewhat vague title of " Romantic 
Poetry.'* As has been said above, they represent the genius 
of the people of the coast and islands. It is impossible to 
specify their origin more accurately ; for, wherever they may 
have been produced, they are the common property of the 
Hellenic race, from the shores of the Euxine to the island of 
Cythera, and from Corc)rra in the west to Smyrna in the east. 
A song or distich originally composed in the shadow of the 
Chian mastich-groves may a short time afterwards be heard 
sung under the glare of the street lamps of Constantinople. 
Dialectical diflFerences do not help us much in our attempts to 
trace their origin; for in the majority of cases as soon as 
a song is transplanted from its native soil, it loses part of its 
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local colour and gradually assumes the character of its 
adopted home. The Greek language is so elastic that pro- 
vincial idioms and expressions can easily and, so to speak, 
unconsciously disappear without in the least altering either 
the sense or the rhythm of the original This fact deserves 
the attention of those scholars who, like Prof Fick, attempt, 
after the lapse of thirty whole centuries, to reduce Homer's 
poetry to its original dialect, on the assumption that its 
present form is the result of a deliberate and systematic 
* redaction.' The history of modem Greek poetry, as exempli- 
fied in the contents of the present volume, plainly proves that 
this transformation is the work of a slow, natural, and unavoid- 
able process, — not unknown in the annals of the popular 
literatures of other nations also, — and satisfactorily accounts 
for any discrepancies of style and language noticeable in the 
Homeric poems. In the comparative paucity of such dis- 
crepancies we detect the influence of a general law according 
to which the universality of popular poetry tends to supply 
it with a uniformity of style under which all traces of racial 
and local peculiarities are hopelessly lost. 

We may remark, however, in general terms that, so £Etr as 
external form is concerned, there is a radical diflFerence between 
the Heroic and Romantic poems of Modem Greece : the former 
are always composed in the fifteen-syllable versus politicus 
described elsewhere, and do not rhyme. There is a single 
exception to the last rule in one of the pieces included in the 
First Part (IX), but there I am inclined to attribute it to the 
mere influence of transplantation rather than to any deeper 
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cause. Those in the latter category are composed in all 
kinds of metres, generally brisker and livelier than the 
heroic, and always in rhyme. It may also be added that the 
productions of the islands and of the coast of Asia Minor, in 
particular, are distinguished from those of Greece proper by 
their more complicated and artistic versification. Farther, 
their language, comparatively speaking, contains a greater 
number of words derived from Italian than from Turkish 
sources. This is, of course, due to the fact that the inhabit- 
ants of these countries came into closer and more lasting 
contact with the merchants and soldiers of the Venetian and 
Genoese Republics than did those of the Greek continent. But 
with regard to the foreign element of Greek speech in general, 
it must be observed that it is in no case considerable or 
material, and that it chiefly consists in technical terms which 
might easily be replaced by equivalents of Hellenic origin, 
without the slightest detriment to the richness of the language. 
On the other hand it must be admitted that the romantic 
literature of the Middle Ages has exercised an undoubted and 
deep influence on the popular Greek Muse. Many of the 
romances of Western Europe were translated into Greek, and 
some of them still live in the memory of the people. Under 
the Hellenized name of a hero or a heroine one can easily 
recognize a Frank knight and his lady-love : the wizard and 
the fortress, the labours and the final victory of virtuous valour 
over wickedness, are all there. There also exist long epics 
constructed by medieval Greek poets on western models, the 
best known of them being the romance of " Erotocritos," a 
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work of the eleventh or twelfth century, still very popular in 
Greece. 

I purposely refrain from entering upon a critical discussion 
of the poetic value of these pieces : some are good, others 
indiflferent, but they all serve equally well my object of illus- 
trating the close relationsliip of modem to ancient Greek. 
It remains for the reader to decide as to their intrinsic 
merits. 
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I. THE SHEPHERDESS. 

A shepherd-girl has lost her favourite lamb. In her 
despair she calls on the Holy Virgin to help her to find it. The 
Virgin hears the maiden's prayers and delivers her darling back 
into her arms. This is the theme of the first Idyll, — a trite 
occurrence of bucolic life, ennobled by the tender pathos of 
sentiment and the exquisite sweetness of language. The 
maid's touching grief and her naive appeals to the "Protectress 
of the unhappy and sorro^vful " have something unutterably 
charming in them, — something that defies analysis. 

The prayer and promise of offerings, — chaplets, candles, 
and a silver figure representing the lost and recovered object, — 
common in Greek and Roman Catholic countries, still remind 
one of classical times, and show that these most congenial 
forms of paganism are not dead yet, nor likely to die soon, in 
the sunny south. 

The peasants of Greece, like those of Italy, will for a long 
time to come believe in the omnipotence of the Holy Virgin 
(who, after all, is none other than a heathen goddess in 
Christian disguise), no less than in the presence of Nymphs 
(NcpcuSc?) and Satyrs (KoXXtKavr^apot), with which the creative 
imagination of their ancestors has peopled every wood and 
spring of their classic soil 
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H BOSKOnOTAA. 

Mta ^oa-fco'rrovXa poBoTrXaafieinf 

T dpvL T179 x^^^^ '^ "^^ €pfjfua\ 

Kt ccireX'ma-fjLevrf '9 ^a ofrrf rpex^i 
Kat TO (fxavd^ei fi aircXiria'ia' 

'* AevK'^ fiov, <f>w fJMv, irov eurai ^iri fiov, 
*Apvi fjiov, irovaat; ^Sev fiov *fu\a*:! 

"TSt^aaa, ^irdyei, Oei /jLOVt t' apvi fwVy 

'Aev fJL€ Xvirdaai ; 'Sev fi dyairai; ; " 

E1a9 ra XayKaSia rj Koprj rpe^ct 

Me ^^€Tr\eyp,€va xpvaa fiaXXia, 

Kai ^8aKpv{a-)fi€vrj ra X^P^^ hc^^ 
^Kvin^tapAva \ Ttf tlavayia, 

"*fl Havayia ftoVy yXvtceia Tlapffivo^, 
^avipcaae fie ^irovv 17 Aei/iici;, 

Kal vd aov (fyepo) apOrj ^irXeypAva^ 
"'Kairpa KepaKiu raxv, Tayv. 

''^A Havayia fioVj xdfie to 0av/jLa 

Kal vd 0*6 Kd/MO €va dpvi, 
"Ox' da'qfjbevto vd to /cpejidaa} 

ijit? TTJV €l/COVa <TOV Ttf aeiTTfi I 

Kal ^^TjfjLepcovei 6 Oeo^ r vfiipa* 
K' 7; ^ocKOTTOvXa TTrjBoyeXa, 
api/t T179 €;^e£ 9 ttjv ayxaXia T179 
'2ai/ 7r€pL(TT€pt, Kal TO ^iXa. 
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THE SHEPHERDESS. 

A SHEPHERD-GIRL, rose.born, lost her Iamb in the desert. 
In despair she runs up to the mountains and calls to it : 

" My White one, light of my eyes, where art thou ? Tell 
me. My lamb, where art thou ? Why dost thou not speak ? 

"0 Heaven ! I have lost my lamb : it is gone! Pitiest 
thou me not ? Lovest thou me not V 

Over the glens the maid runs with her golden locks dis- 
hevelled, and with tears in her eyes she lifts up her hands to 
the Virgin : 

" All-holy, sweet Virgin, reveal to me where my White 
one is, and I shall bring thee flowers woven in wreaths, and 
white little candles early in the morning. 

"0 holy Virgin, work a miracle, and I shall make thee 
a lamb, all silver, and hang it on thy venerable picture !" 

Grod brings on day, and the shepherd-girl jumps and 
laughs for joy, holding her lamb in her arms, and kissing it, 
like a dove. 
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II. THE MAID'S DREAM. 



Here again we are introduced to the successor of an ancient 
goddess. In this instance it is St Paraskev^ ("St Friday," 
a lit. transl. of the Hebrew " Preparation "). She is identified 
with Venus, at least most of her attributes correspond to 
those belonging to the purest conception of the goddess of 
love, before she degenerated into, or was raised from, the role 
of a patroness of lust. The name given to the same day of the 
week in the Romanesque languages (Ital. Venerdi, Fr. Ven- 
drediy etc. = dies Veneris) ; the consecration of springs and 
shrines to her ; her supposed influence over matters of love, 
illustrated by the scene of the girl sleeping in the saint's 
sanctuary for the purpose of propitiating her, — all tend to 
render this theory plausible. 

The belief in dreams has given rise to, and, in its turn, is 
kept alive by the existence of a class of professional Dream- 
Interpreters ('OvcipoKptTMTo-ai), as numerous as that of Potion- 
Makers (Mayto-o-ai), who thrive on the superstitious credulity 
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of the young and ignorant. In the present case it is the 
maid's own mother that attempts to explain the dream, which 
was presumably sent by the saint. Her interpretation does 
not agree ^vith her daughter s wishes, and the latter volunteers 
an equally ingenious and much more satisfactory explanation. 
There is a similar piece in Passow (No. 412). 
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TO ONEIPON TH2 KOPH2. 

Mia '9 Ttji/ ay La TlapaaKevrf 
KopTj Koifidrac /Aova^if* 
Kocfjudrai kC dvetpid^erai, 
BXcTTet V appa^copid^erai. 
'2(6) Trepi^oXi €fi0aiv€, 5 

*'9f)\bv irvpyov dvifiaive. 
K' erpexO'V Bvo irorafioi, k I(<r)/cin|r6 vd iriri vepo, 

"'E7<», fidva /x', *v€ipuiaTT)Ka, 
EZSa V dppaffcovidarrjKa, 
'2(e) TrepijSoXi Sfi^aiva, 10 

'"^TyXoi/ irvpyov dve^aiva. 
K' erpexO'V Svo Trora^i, k IH^a)KV^a vd ttlod vepo." 

" K 0/017 /t', TO TrepifioTC 6 Odvaro^, 

Ki 6 irvpyo^ elv to /jLvrjfid aov, 

Ta hvo TTOTa/jLia, to P€p6\ 15 

Td Sdxpva VoC 6d yifrta '70)/* 

"Mai/a /t', KaKa to ^^i^yTftre^, 

Mdva fjL, KaKa to SidXvae^;. 

To Trepi^oTC 6 yd/jLO^ fiov, 

K*' o TTvpyo^ elv 6 avhpa<; fiov, ao 

1 a ovo TTOTafjLia, to vepo , 

O yafio<; ttov ua Kavfo 70). 
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THE MAID'S DREAM. 

A T Saint Paraskev6*s church a maiden is sleeping alone. 
She sleeps and dreams that she is betrothed. She saw 
that she entered into a garden, and went up a high tower. 
Two streams ran by, and she stooped to drink thereof. 

" I dreamt, my mother, and saw that I was betrothed. I 
entered into a garden and went up a high tower. Two streams 
ran by, and I stooped to drink thereof." 

" My daughter, the garden is thy death, and the tower is 
thy tomb. The two streams — the water — are the tears which 
I shall shed." 

" My dear mother, thou hast ill-interpreted it ; mother 
mine, thou hast ill-explained it : the garden is my wedding 
and the tower is my husband ; the two rivers — the water — are 
my married life." 



A. 
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III. MARIA. 



The First of May is celebrated in the East, just as in the 
West of Europe, with exceptional eclat. The day begins with 
an early excursion into the fields for the purpose of ** meeting, 
or catching May " (Trtavo) rov Mat), a personification of Summer, 
and probably a reminiscence of a Dionysic rite. On their way 
back the party pick flowers, out of which a garland is made 
and hung over the main entrance of the house. Flowers are 
also spread round the windows, over the walls, and so on. 
Banquets, songs, and dances in the open air occupy the rest of 
the day. The young of both sexes dance together and improve 
the opportunities for flirtation which the occasion aflfords. 

In the following Idyll a young man bewails the premature 
death of the maid whom he had met the year before at one of 
these festivals. 



8—2 
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MAPIA. 

1. Mo\t9 €<f>€yy€ T aoTepv 

T^9 avyf}<: yXvKa, yXvKci, 

2. M6a")(pv^ e'xyve r aipi, 

'2 rrjv wpaC irptDTOfiaia, 

3. TIplv apyiaovv ra rpayovSia, 

To *^€<l>dvT(i)/jL, ol ;^opot, 

4. UpcoTT) ^irpo^aXcf:, Mapia, 

Upcirr) V/3o/8a\€9 (e)tri5. 

5. Ta fiaXXXa <tov ^ire^rav ifKrido^ 

Et9 Tov iccuraGirpo \aLp,6\ 

6. Kal trou VroX^fe to arrido^ 

'Po8' cupat' irapdeviKo. 

7. Kai '9 T^ 'xpoviaa^, Mapia, 

11 a\ airepao' air €K€l, 

8. 'Att' T^i/ €pr)fi itcxXTjaia 

^Oirov a elxa TrpcjTolB^. 

9. M' avTL vavp' dpalo tr&fia, 

©€to' /SXiflfl iptOTLKOy 

10. £Z8a KaraGTrpd XiOdpc 

Ka aTTo iravw va aravpo , 
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MARIA. 



rpHE star of Morn was just beginning to sliine sweetly, the 
air to pour forth its perfume on the fair first of May — 
before the songs, the sports, and the dances commenced, — when 
thou, Maria, earnest forward first, first of all. 

Thy hair fell in profusion o*er thy milk-white throat, and 
a fair maidenly rose adorned thy breast. 

A year later I went the same way again, Maria ; I passed 
by the desolate church where I saw thee for the first time. 
But, instead of meeting a pretty form, a heavenly, lovely 
glance, my eyes met a white stone with a cross upon it. 
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11. Moi'a;^o9 '«? rrjv ipTjfiia, 

^Kyovdriaa atfia 

12. Et9 TO fivrjfid dovj Maplay 

Kat TO \j>i\rja-a yXvKfi. 

13. Ki diro T dvdr) Ta ^(Tirapfieva 

*'E/co'^/ra Va fiova')(p\ 

14. "Ktrirp^ dyvo^ coadv /cat ^{va), 

*^dv KOL ae 7rap0€viK6\ 

15. Kal TO Waipi(a)a'a fi iKclvo, 

'^OtTOV fXOV')(€^ BdcCi (TV 

16. 'Att' Toi/ KYJiro fi€ Ta Kplva 

Ai dvdfjLVTjo'i o'KXrjpt], 

17. To Va avfi^oXo^ BavaTov, 

T* a Wo' i/etoT?;? k €vp,op^ia^y 

18. Kal %apa9 irdvTa 'Sw KdTov 

*AS€\<l>rj^ T7J9 trvfi^opd^. 
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Alone in the desert I knelt close by thy grave, Maria, and 
kissed it gently. From among the scattered flowers I picked 
one alone — a white, pure, and, like thee, virgin blossom — and 
matched it to the one which thou liadst given me from the 
garden of lilies for cruel remembrance : the one an emblem 
of death, the other of youth, and beauty, and of joy which, 
here below, is ever sister to sorrow. 
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rv. THE OLD MAN. 

The following piece is a humorous satire on a love-smitten 
old man. His attempt to snatch a Idss meets with a well- 
deserved explosion of scorn on the maid's part. Her disgust 
and the openness with which she gives vent to it find a curious 
parallel in one of the Idylls ascribed to Theocritus {BovKoki- 
0-K09, Theocr. xx.). 

For the sentiments and language of the latter part of the 
piece compare Passow, Nos. 567, 577. 



O TEPOS. 

'Atto Kcir \(€) fiia fiovpiSa 
^KdOorav fiia KopaaiSa, 
^ExaOorav k eva^ 76^09, 
Jbi/caro xpoi^o) top ^e pa). 

(Z)KV<f>T 6 76/309 va <f)tX7Jarj, 

" ^eijya, yipo, Vo Kovra p,ov, 
Ka' ava{y)ov\i,aa rf KapSia fjbov. 

"Tl Tov yepov ra TraiyviSui 
Etvav (TKOpSa koI xpofifivSuiy 
Tl TOV yepov ra KavaKca 
'Sai/ vepo^paara airavaKUL. 

" Kal TOV veov ra iratr^viZaKia 
M(Jo^o9 icaX yapv<f)dXXdfcui., 
Kal TOV veov fcal t^9 /co7reX\a9, 
Md(r;^09 eipai koX KaveXKaJ* 
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THE OLD MAN. 



"DENEATH a mulberry-tree sat a maiden. There also sat 
an aged man, a hundred years old I know him to be. 

The old man bends forward to kiss her, and fills her 
with the uncleanliness of his mouth and nose. 

" Away \vith thee, old man," she says, " far from me ; 
my heart loathes thee. An old man's blandishments are like 
garUc and onions. An old man s dalliance is like parboiled 
spinach. Whereas the young man's sweet sports are Uke 
musk and cloves. A young man's and a young maiden's 
sports are Uke musk and cinnamon." 
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V. O HNETMATIKO:!. 

Na Va'co '<? Tov TrvevfiaTiKO^' 
^HTfyaLveo fiia^ *7rr)yaLi'€0 Suo, 
'Aei/ TOV evpiaKO} fiova')(p^. 

Mia KvpiaKr/\ Trovpv6\ irovpvo 5 

'IT (£70) TOV ^vplaKO) iiovayp* 

(E)KV<f>T(i) <f>l\& TO X^P^ '^^^* 

KdOovfjLat '9 TO fievrepi tov. 

" HaTrd fiovy ^^ofioXoya /te, 

Ta KpifiaTfi fjLOv *p(OTa fie^ 10 

" Ta KplfiaTo, aov *vav TroWa, 

Kal ayamf pa fiij Kaprj^ irXetaJ^ 

"'2ai^ dpv7j{a)T'rj^ {i)a'Uf iraira, 
Tov apTo" Koi Ttf* XeiTovpyia*, 
ToTe(9) Kol 70) 06 V dpjrrj{(r)T& 15 

a fiavpa fiaTui tt a^aira), 

'Ila €4 o TTttTTa? '9 Ta?9 &pai,<i tov, 
Tla'ft) /cal '7^ '^ T«t?9 fcopat^ tov. 

TLaei 6 iraird^ '9 ttjv ifCKXrja'la\ 

11a ft) /cat 7ft) 9 T7;z/ TraTraota . 20 
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THE CONFESSOR. 

T HAVE been these forty days thinking to go to the Con- 
fessor's. I went once ; I went twice. But I cannot find 

him alone. 

One Sunday, early in the morning, I went and found him 

alone. I bend and kiss his hand, and sit down on his sofa : — 
" My father," I say, " confess me ; ask me about my sins." 
" Thy sins are many. Thou must make love no more." 
" When thou, my father, refusest the offerings of loaves 

and cakes, then shall I also give up the sweet black eyes 

which I love." 

The priest goes to his " Hours " ; I, on my part, go to his 

daughters. The priest goes to church ; I, on my part, go to 

Mrs Priest. 
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VI. TO ^ETTIKO ONEIPO\ 

K,6p7) fiXeirec '<? rov virvo rrj^, ^Xiirec xal \ t oveipo ny? 
Tdi/ veo^ *7rot} a/ydirae 'tto)^ eZ;^€ '9 to TrXevpo" T779. 
M' ovra^ ^^inrvdet xal rrfpa Vo)? elvat fiovaxv T779, 
Ttjv *7raip(y)€i to irapdirovo teal S€p{v)€i to Kopfii T7f^' 
Ma\€OP€i fi€ TO Va7r\ft)/ia, aKi^ei to fia^tXdpi' 5 

" Ma^iXapdtci yH dicKr)po Kal ^irdirkayfji^ ^prjfidSi, 
Tl ^xdvaTC TOP ayaTra) — to veo\ to iraXKrjKapt ; " 

1 Cf. Passow (No. 544). 



VII. TO MANTHAAKI. 

" NepdvT^c Vo Ttf vepavT^ia koX firjXo* V to Mvaipt,, 
Na elx vepdvT^c vd ^piyya '9 to irkpd 7rapa0vpty 
Na ^TtraKL^a top fiaarpaira VcS^^et t3 Kapvo<f)vXXc' 
'la ae{y) to \ey, d/ydirrf fiov, ^irov *<rat '9 to irapaOvpL • 
To fiavTTjXdKt, *7rov K€VTa<; ifjLe{va) va to a-TeiXrj^.'* 5 

Kd0€ /BpdSv T^9 TO *\€y€ Kol TO TTOVpVO* TO aT€K(y)€L, 

'2 TCL ydvard tov to '/3if€, fcd0€Tac to 'fcTafet* 

" Fia Ve(9) fJLOVy fiavT7f\dKL fiov, 7rc39 /i' dyair rj fcvpd aov;" 

"'2az/ ddXaaa-a ^ovp\i^€Tai, Vaz/ KVfia Sip* 6 vov^ T179.'' 
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THE FALSE DREAM. 

A MAIDEN sees in her sleep, she sees in her dream that 
-^ she had by her side the youth whom she loved. But 
when she wakes and finds herself alone, she is seized with 
grief and beats herself. She scolds her blanket and tears her 
pillow : — " Lotless pillow, and outcast of a blanket ! What 
have you done \vith the one I love, with the youth, the dear 
brave lad?" 



THE HANDKERCHIEF. 

" /^RANGE from the orange-tree and apple from Egypt I 
^^ Would that I had an orange to throw at yonder 
window, and hit the cup with the carnation in it ! I speak to 
thee, my love, who art at the window. The little handkerchief 
which thou embroiderest, send it to me." 

He spoke to her every evening, and at last, she sends it 
one morning. He spread it out on his knees and questioned 
it:— 

" Tell me, my dear little handkerchief, how fond of me is 
thy mistress ?" 

" She is raging like the sea, and her mind is tossed about 
like a wave." 
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VIII. O AFAnHTIKOI. 

""H^eXa vaprct) to 0pdBv, fjA V^ao-e yjriXrj 0poxv, 
Kai Tov deo irepLKoKovtra 'ta va <r evpto yjiva')(r), 
MrT€ fiovayi) <t evpLaKoa, fnjre fie ttjv fidva aov, 
Mov' (T evpiaKO) ^<TT6KLap»ev7f p,k(T '9 t^9 <f)iXrjvdSac^ aov" 

Kat T6 i'€09 eitrai <rv, 5 

'IToO <f}ol3daat ttj* /Spo'^rj^ ; 
EZ;^a poi/)(a va a dXKd^o), 
^YldirXtOfia vd ae aKeirdao), 
Kat Kopfidxi V dyKa\cda"p^, 
K' era I va BiaaK€Sda'rj<;" 10 



IX. H KONTOTAA. 

Mia KovTovKa, fiUt yiofifirri, 
Mia vepavT^ofiarfovkdrrjy 
'IlciS^^et TO ^v^l \eifi6vi, 
Ka' 07rot09 va to *St^ Xafieovei, 

"Mw/j', A9 TO 'Sfc3 /ca' A9 \al3e6aro}, 
To "xepaKi fiov v dirKdaci), 
^A? TO 'Stft) ^al A9 TO 'Tnaa-tOy 
Kt' o,T4 e;^ft) &9 TO xdcfi)." 
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THE lo\t;k 



" T INTENDED to come last night ; but it began to drizzle, 
and I prayed to Heaven that I might find thee alone. 
I find thee neither alone, nor with thy mother; but I find 
thee in full dress among thy friends." 

" What sort of youth art thou, to be afraid of the rain ? 
I had clothes for thee to change, I had a blanket to cover 
thee with, and a pretty body for thee to embrace, and so 
enjoy thyself." 



THE PRETTY LITTLE MAID. 

A PRETTY, plump, little maid ; a maid with cheeks like 
oranges, whose breast is like a lemon, and whoever sees 
it is wounded. 

" Oh ! let me see it and be wounded ; let me stretch my 
hand. Let me see and seize it, and may I lose all that I 
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X. H ArNilPISTH. 

1. Tloia elvat rovrrf 

' Aa-Trpo'vTVfjLePTf 

*0% TO ^ovpo^ ; 

2. Toipa Vov TovTtf 

'H KOfyrj <f>alv€Tat, 

To x^P*'"^' yiverac 

"A I'd' a7ra\6\ 



3. K' €v6v<; dvoiyec 

T' (i)pala KaWrj 
Kal TO K€<f>d\c 

4. K' iptoTe fxivo 

Na /i^ t' di^rja"rjy 
Na TO TraTijajj 
TlapaKaXet, 

0. Kofc/civa Ki &p,op^ 

'Xlo"ai/ TO. <f)vWa 
T^9 poSavLa^, 
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THE FAIR UNKNOWN. 



TTTHO is she that is coming down the mountain dressed 
in white? 

Now that this maiden is coming forward, the grass is turn- 
ing into a soft flower. 

It forthwith unfolds its charming beauties and swings its 
head to and fro, 

And, enamoured, it prays that she may not spare it, but 
tread upon it. 

Her lips are red and well-shaped like the leaves of a rose- 
bush 

A. 9 
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6. "Oral/ X^P^^V 

Kal ri avyovXa 
AeTTTrf l3poxov\a 

^TeXj(y)€i, Spoa-ui^. 

7. Kal T(Sv fJuaWioDv rrj^ 

T' (hpalo irXrido^ 
^Tlavov '9 TO arrjOo^ 
AcLfiirei, ^av06\ 

8. *TEij^oi;i/ rcL ^fioTia T179, 

"Ottov yeXovve, 
To xp&fJLa TToivai 
Z Toi; ovpavo , 

Uoia elpac rovrrj 
*0^ TO fiovpo* ; 
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At daybreak, when the mom sends down a gentle shower 
of dewdrops. 

The beautiful wealth of her golden locks shines on her 
breast. 

Her laughing eyes have the colour tliat is on the sky. 

Who is she from the mountain ? 



9-2 
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XI. H AniSTOS. 



ITovi'' ol opKot, irovv fj iriari^, 
Hov *vaL o(ra <tv y! (opKurrrj^ ; 

Ilovv* ra aT€<f}ava rod ydfioVf 

Hov ^vaL TCL poSa k fj ijuvpriaiisi) ; 

*Az/ idekTf^ \a va ^ija-o), 

Ao9 fiov TCL \ov\ovSta Vao-o)' 

A69 fJLOv ^Triaco ra \ov\ovSia, 
Me (fxXia <f)apfia/c€^ fieva, 

Ta \ov\ovBia fxapafiiva 
"Oirov a eScSa {i)a€(pa). 
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THE FAITHLESS ONE. 



TI7HERE are thy vows ? Where is thy faith ? Where are 
all that thou hadst sworu to me ? 

Where are the maniage-chaplets ? Where are the roses 
and the myrtle-boughs? 

If thou wantest me to live, give me my flowers back. Give 
me back the flowers now poisoned with kisses, 

The flowers, now faded, which I once gave thee. 
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XII. 0ANATO2. 

'2 ra fiavpa ^vrvftevrj, 

'S ra fiavpa de vacai, 

Kai Trdvra dd K\ai\, 

®d eK0rj fiia rj^ipa, 
'Kpvarj fjLOv Trepia-repa, 

'2 Tov rdi^o fiov iirdvo) 
Na ptf?79 /ivprial^y 

"M-vprial^ Koi Tp'avTd(f>v\\a, 
Ki av07} TOV TrapaSeiaoVy 

Kal Trdvra fie SaKpva, 
&d \e\ o;^ ifie. 

Aind ra copata 

TXvfcvTara ^fidria 
Me if>ep{y)ovv pia \avpa 

^piKTT] *9 rr) KapSia. 

XIII. STENAFMOS. 
'2ai/ poSo* Vov *j3(y)aCv€t, 
'2 t6v ko<tu»o kC dv0i^€L, 
"Mia ^fiipa fivpi^ei, 

MtV ^fjiipa /Saara. 

Trf Seurep' depa^; 
Ta <f}vWa T dpTrd^et, 
Tif vevorrf Safid^ei 
Kal TTjp evfoSia. 

'2av poSd* ^fJLapdvdrj 
K' 17 d0d>a KapSia fiov, 
'H vet on; fiov \d67j, 
Tov Td<f>o ^Tfra. 
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DEATH. 

/^LAD in black, in black weeds, thou shalt be, and thou shalt 
remember me and ever weep. 

There will come a day, my golden dove, when thou shalt 
spread myrtle-boughs on my grave, 

M3ni;le-boughs and roses and blossoms of paradise; and 
ever in tears thou shalt cry Ah me ! 

These fair sweet eyes bring a fearful flame into my heart. 



A SIGH. 

T IKE a rose which bursts forth into the world and blossoms : 
it smells for a day ; for a day it lasts. On the following 
day the wind snatches its petals away, subdues its youth and its 
perfume. Like a rose has faded my innocent heart ; my youth 
is gone ; it seeks the grave. 
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XIV. O EPA2TH2. 



Ta^€ a/e\rfpe, ^irov /eptrrrrei^ 
Tff via ^TTOv XarpevfOy 
TLoWd ^Sev cov yvpevtOf 
"Mia %apt' <rov ^7jt&. 

Na fjL€ Se%^§9 tc ifii{va) 
2 TO %a)/xa <rov to Kpidy 
N' dvaTravdfS irKrjo'io^ 
^^Keivr)^ V dyairci. 



XV. O KTNHrOS. 

Tafe TTcS? fjfjLao'Te irovXia, 

IlovXta ^evyaptofiiva, 
Kal ^irepaa iva^ Kvvr)y6f;, 

Kal ^aKOTfoae to €va. 

^Avddefid <7€, Kvprjyi, 
^Hov V/c6t6i)o-€9 to €va 

Kal ^Sev fm^ ^a-KOTraxre^ Ta Bvo, 
NA ^Trd^fi dyfcaTuacfievcL 
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THE LOVER. 

/1RUEL grave, that concealest the maid whom I worship, 
I ask not much of thee : one favour I solicit : 
That thou shouldst receive me also in thy cold bosom, that 
I may rest by the side of her whom I love. 



THE HUNTER. 

TCTANCY that we were birds, — a loving couple of birds, — and 
that a huntsman went by and shot one of us. 
A curse on thee, huntsman, who hast killed only one ! 
"Why didst thou not kill us both, that we might perish in 
each other's arms? 
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XVI. SERENADES. 

The foUomug two pieces are specimens of the songs known 
as iraTivoScs^ or (TcpcvaSes (ItaL sereimta). This kind of erotic 
poetry flourishes especially in the big towns on the coast of 
Greece and Asia Minor. The Italian custom of bands of 
young men serenading their lady-loves during the long moonlit 
nights of summer was early adopted by the Greeks of the great 
commercial centres, who have always maintained relations 
with Italy, and whose life is modelled on a more "Western 
pattern than that of the inliabitants of the interior. 

This form of poetry is generally characterised by a warmth 
and intensity of feeling which often reminds one of the 
impassioned effusions of the Lesbian Muse. 

The description of the effects of love in the first of these 
two pieces may be compared with some of Sappho's songs, 
especially with the one referred to in the Notes. Old Charon 
figures here as the personification of Death, — a more exalted 
role than the one which he plays in Classical Mjrthology. In- 
deed, in the modem Greek mind he seems to combine the 
functions of Apollo and Hermes with those familiar to the 

^ This word is a corrupt form of the Ital. mattinata which, like the 
Fr. aubadey means a morning's music under one*s windows. 
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ancient Charon. He is sometimes described as the bearer of a 
quiver and bow (o-a'tTa), with which he inflicts sudden death, at 
other times as a messenger whose errand is to summon the 
doomed person to the next world, and again «xs the ferr}'-- 
man who conveys the soul to the land of Shades. In the 
piece under consideration he appears in the tirst of these 
characters. 

The second song is in a milder vein. The lover threatens 
to take the more practical course of seeking in a new love 
consolation for his disappointment, and so pay the faithless 
one back in her own coin. 
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HATINAAES. 

1. 

'O epwrd^ aov fi avayfre fiCa (j>7u}ya \ rrjv icaphia , 
Kal fik <f>\oyi^^ oKinrrfTa, ^Sev *vpia'/C€o rfavxict* 
''Oirov yvpitra) fidaavay oirov araOfa a-ieorovpai^^), 
BXcTTo) Tov Hdpov K cp^ovTaL 27 Kpv€pal{^) \vyovpai{^). 

XTrapdrrei, roifia '9 T7)v KapBia\ rpeWo^ 0a tcaravrriatOy 5 
*'M.7r€pS€v0r}Ka '9 rd xdWrj aov, ^aav ro fcepl dd afiva-a), 
Tp€^€, 'yjrvxv H'OV, irpo^daae larpeia vd fiov Sclxrrj^' 
M' eva aov fiXififjua iXapo tov ^i\o* aov vd acoarj^;. 



2. 

IIft)9 rjfiTTOpet^ kC aXKdll^ei,^ ttjv Kaptia aov; 
Ma5' or I, Kal '70) fiiav aWrjv drfair&, 
M* dXKri^i <f>iXia 0d afivato rd ^BcKa aov, 
M' aXXrfv 0k vd (fo), Kal ak 0d X'qafiovw. 

^Aev fi dyaira^ Kal \e^ ttcS? fie XarpeveL^. 

Me reroui Xoyia Bvo j(p6vov^ fik irkava^. 
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SERENADES. 

1. 

ll/TY love of thee has kindled a flame in my breast, and 
^^ burns me mercilessly — I can tind no rest. Wherever I 
turn I find torture ; wherever I stand I meet with trouble ! 
I feel Charon's cold languor creeping upon me. 

My blood is boiling in my heart. I shall end in madness. 
I am entangled in the meshes of thy beauty. I shall be 
extinguished like a candle 1 Make haste, my life, and heal 
me : with one sweet glance save thy friend. 



TTOW canst thou thus change thy heart? Learn that I 
■^-^ also love another. With another's kisses I shall efface 
thine. With another I shall live and forget thee. 

Thou lovest me not, and sayest that thou worshippest me- 
With such false words thou hast deceived me these two years. 
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XVIL H XHPA. 

1. Tt a<f>ij(y)fcpa<rr7JT€ va trd^; VcS ri eirade fiia XVP^' 
To (jyova-TavaKt t 9 e;^a<r€ k elire irtS^ '7^ '^^ ^Trfjpa. 

— 'H XV P^ V tcaKOfJLoLpfiy 
'£70) 'Sei/ T^9 TO ^wrjpa, 

2. *Ai/ tao)^ Kal to ^Trfjpa '7C0, v* ahiKo0avaTrja(o, 

Na ^irav va fie fcp€fid(rovv(e) '9 tov fiapeXlov top 

TTTJpO , 

— ^'H XV P^ V fcaKOfioipa, 
'£70) 'Sej/ T^9 TO ^Trfjpa. 

8. *Ai/ 2-0-0)9 ^al TO Vrjpa '7(0, 1/' dSiKoOavaTtiaa}, 

Net KpefiacTS) V tA Xaxcivai va iretrto '9 Ta /juapovkta. 
— ^'H XV P^ V fcateofioipa, 
Jb<7Ci> 0€V Tq^ TO irqpa. 

4. *Ai/ to- 6)9 Kal TO ^irrjpa '7(0, v' dBiKodavaTtja-a), 
Na /Lie aXi;o'oSeo'ovi/(€) /t€ fiia* To-airiXa avKa. 
— 'H XV P^ V icaKOfioipa, 
'£70) 'Sev T^9 TO ^irrjpa. 
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THE WIDOW. 

T ISTEN that I may tell you what happened to a widow : 
She lost her petticoat and said that I took it. 
Choinis: — The ill-fated widow! 
I did not take it. 

If perchance I took it, may I die the death of a thief ! 
May they take and hang me — on the tap of a cask. 
Chorus : — The ill-fated widow ! 
I did not take it. 

If perchance I took it, may I die the death of a thief ! 
May I be hung — on cabbages ; may I fall into — a lettuce-bed. 
Chcn-us: — The ill-fated widow! 
I did not take it. 

If perchance I took it, may I die the death of a thief ! 
May they chain me with — a string of figs. 

Chorus : — The ill-fated widow ! 
I did not take it. 
A, 10 
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5. *Ai/ ?<rG)9 fcal to ^TrPjpa '70), v* dSiKodavarTjo'cjy 
NA /JL€ Trerpo^oXrfO'ovvie) fi air/a ^tcadapio'fji.eva, 

— 'H XV P^ V f^CLKOfJLoipa, 
'£70) 'Sei; T^9 TO ^irripa. 

6. *Ai/ to-o)? /cat TO ^TTTjpa '70), i/' aZi^KoOavarrjO'Ci}, 

Na airaxrovv ical ra ^Bovrta fiov '?(€) /xta' ')(\(oprf 
fitr^iOpa. 

— 'H XV P^ V fcaKOfJLoipa, 
'£70) 'Sev T^9 TO ^irrfpa. 
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If perchance I took it, may I die the death of a thief ! 
May they pelt me with — shelled eggs. 

Clim'us : — The ill-fated widow! 
I did not take it. 

If perchance I took it, may I die the death of a thief ! 
ilay my teeth break — in a fresh cheese-cake. 
Chorus : — The ill-fated widow ! 
I did not take it. 
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XVIII. H XmTI22A\ 

1. Kara) '9 t6^ ^yia\6^, xdrea '9 to TrepiyidXty 

— Kdrco '9 t6^ ^yidko* kopttj, 
Nepain-foOXa (fyovvramj. 

2. nxivoxn/ Xie5TA<r<rat(9), irXivovv iraTraZoTrov\ai{^\ 

— TlXevei, HKOTta-a-a tcovrr/, 
Aefiovira-a <j>ovvTcon], 

3. Kal fiia l^uorto'a'a, fii/cprj irairahoTTOvKa, 

— Kal fiia 'Kt(OTiaa'a KOjrrrj, 
NcpamrfouXa <f>ovvT<oT7]. 

4. H\ev€t kC difSjav^i, koI fie rov afifio irai^ety 

— Il\ev€i kC airKwvet, KOimj, 
AefiovLTaa <f>ovvT<oTti, 

5. Ki' apfievo 'n'ep{v)a %/3v<ro', TraXafiKrfievo , 

— Kt' apiLevo ir€p{v)a, Kovrrj^ 
NepavT^ovXa <f>oinrra)T7j. 

6. *'E\a/i'^6 Ki air 6, k ekafi^^av rd KovTria rov, 

— "KKafi'^e kC avro, Koinrij, 
Aefiovira-a (f>ovvr(i)r7J, 

1 Of. Passow, No. 447. 
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THE WOMAN OF CHIOS. 



TTvOTVN on the sea-shore; down on the beach, 
-*-^ Chorus: — Do\vn on the sea-shore a little woman, 
A little blooming orange-tree. 

Are women of Chios, priests' daughters, washing (linen), 
Ckoriis : — A little woman of Chios is washing (linen), 
A little blooming lemon-tree. 

A little woman of Chios, a priest's little daughter, 
Chorics : — A tiny little woman of Chios, 
A little blooming orange-tree. 

She is washing (linen), and spreading it, and playing with the 
sand, 

Choncs : — She is washing (linen) and spreading it, 
A little blooming lemon-tree. 

A gilded, well rigged out vessel sails by, 

Chorus: — A vessel sails by, little one, 
Little blooming orange-tree. 

It gleamed, and its oars gleamed, 

Chorus: — It gleamed, little one, 

Little blooming lemon-tree. 
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7. '<I>i;<r77^' 6 l3opia<;y fiaia-rpo^ rpafjLOUvrdva, 

— ^^va-rj^^ 6 j3opia^^ kovttJ, 
NepavT^oxjiXa (j^ovvrcorr} , 

8. Ka' avaarrjKware to iroBo^ovcnavo* T779, 

— Ka' avacrriKco<Te, /eovrrj, 
AefiovLTo-a (jyovvTcoTT]. 

9. Kal T^9 ^fpdv7)/C€v 6 TToBao'TparfaXo^ rrj^, 

Kal T?}? ^(f)dv7f/C€, KOVTTJ, 

Nepoi/rfovXa ^ovvtodttj, 

10. K' eXafiyjr 6 ^ytaXo^, k eXo/t'^' 6 Koayji^ 0X09, 
— K' eXafjuyft 6 '7^1X09, kovttj, 
Ae/JLOVLTo-a ^ovvtcotij. 
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The North wind blew, a strong northern gale, 

Chomis: — The North wind blew, little one. 
Little blooming orange-tree. 

And lifted up her long skirt, 

Chants: — And lifted up, little one, 
Little blooming lemon-tree. 

And the ankle of her foot came to sight, 

Ckarits: — And came to sight, little one, 
Little blooming orange-tree. 

And the sea-shore gleamed, and the universe gleamed, 
Cko7nis: — ^And the sea-shore gleamed, little one, 
Little blooming lemon-tree. 
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XIX. TO AMHEAI. 

1. ''^AfjLTriXL fiov Trepl^rjfjLo' teal KOvroKKaie yLevo\ 

— Hiwepoppi^a, 
'^iKr/, Xrrfvrj fiov fiearrj, zeal va <r wpL^a! 

2. "MoO ^fidpecap ra XP^V ^<^v "c^* '''^ hocifiard <rov, 

— Ma T^' OaKaa-aay 
'^CKri, Xvyinj fiov fiicTj, vd a dy/cdXia^a! 

3. " Kal diKcD vd a€ TrovXtjao), xai vd ae ira^aphlra)" 

— Uv'Trepoppc^a, 
"^1X7], Xvyvrj fiov fieaTj, xal vd a Spi^a! 

4. " Mrj fie 7roi;X^9, fip^ d<f>€VT7j fiov, xal firj fie Tra^apevrj^, 

— n iirepoppi^a, 
'^iXt], Xvyvrj fiov fiearj, xal vd <r Spi^a! 

5. " Tid fiaXe viov^ '9 to rtrdiriafiay yepovrov^ vd icXa- 

Bevovv, 

— Uiirepoppi^a, 
'^iXt], Xvyvrf fiov fiiarj, koI vd a Spi^a! 

6. " Kal dirdpOeva Kopij(T)aca vd fie /SXaoToXoyrjaovv.'* 

— Iliirepoppt^a, 
"^tX?/, Xvyvrj fiov fieaTj, xal vd a &pi^a! 
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THE VINEYARD. 



" IVr^ famous vineyard, and close-trimmed, 
-^^ Chorus : — Pepper-root, 

Slim, slender waist, would that thou wert mine ! 

**Thy debts and thy imposts are weighing me down, 
Chorus: — By the sea! 
Slim, slender waist, would that I embraced thee ! 

**And I wish to sell thee, to strike a bargain on thee." 
Chorus : — Pepper-root, 
Slim, slender waist, would that thou wert mine I 

" Do not sell me, my good lord, do not bargain on me. 
Chorus : — Pepper-root, 
Slim, slender waist, would that thou wert mine! 

'* Set youths to dig and old men to prune. 
Chorus : — Pepper-root, 
Slim, slender waist, would that thou wert mine ! 

"And unmarried maidens to pick my tendrils." 
Chorus : — Pepper-root, 
Slim, slender waist, wquld that thou wert mine! 
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XX. EAENH. 



'Sax; ^'7raip(v)ri^ rov fcaTij(f)opo' 

— 'lEKeinj fiov, 'EXei/i/, 
Trjv a/cfyrf to Trordfiif 

Me TO irXarv ^irovKdfj,i(ro\ 

— ^'E\€i;i7 fjLOV, 'E\€i/i7, 
Me T atrrrpo* (rov iroBapt, 

— 'EXein; TaijJLTnjjjiivrf, 
^afnjKaxre to (f>€(TL aov, 

— 'EKevrj fiov, 'EXei/i;, 
Kal CKeirao'e rd ^^pvSia, 

— '"EXivrj Sayxa/Jbivr), 
Na fjL'^ ^avTJ TO ^CKrjfia, 

— ^FXivrj /MOV, 'E\ivr)y 
'noO a ex© <f>iX7jfjLivrf, 

— 'EKevrj ^yKaXiaafMivrj. 
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HELEN. 



TXTHEN thou goest down the slope, 

Chorus: — Helen, my Helen, 
Along the bank of the river, 

Glmnis: — My kissed Helen, 
In thy flowing tunic, 

Chorus: — Helen, my Helen, 
With thy white foot, 

Chorus: — My pinched Helen, 
Lower thy cap, 

Chorus: — Helen, my Helen, 
And cover thy eyebrows, 

Chorus: — My bitten Helen, 
To hide the mark of the kiss. 

Chorus: — Helen, my Helen, 
Which I have given thee, 

Clwrus: — My embraced Helen. 
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XXL O NOTN02. 

'2 T77' pi^a Tov l3aai\t/C0Vt '9 t^' pl^a rov ^apaafiov, 

— ^vpfjuo /lov KL ^ \vacTaaia fiovy 
^TlavTp€V€T 71 ar^airr) fiov Koi *iraLp(v)€L tov ox^po fiov, 

— la TO ireca/jLa to oi/co fjLOV. 
Bdvet Ta aTC^ava X/5V<ra ki aKeptfat^ t^^ Xa/jLirdSe^, 

— ^vpfjLO) fiov kC ^Avaa-Taaia fioVy 
^dvovv K ifii{va) \d vovv6\ vd ^ira vd orTe^avcoaco, 

— Ta TrpoiKia vd TrapaBcjaco^ 
Me Tt TToSdpia vd crTadS}, (rTe(f>dvia '*a v dWd^eo; 5 

— ^vpfjLfo fiov kC ^AvaoTTaaia fiovj 
Ta aT€^dvia ^id v aXXa^o), irpoiKia vd TrapaBdxrco ; 

— ^vpfjLO) fiov kC ^AvaoToa-la fiov. 
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THE BEST-MAN. 

A T the spring of the basil ; at the spring of the balsam- 
^ tree, 

Chorus: — My S3nrmo and Anastasia, 
My love is married and takes my rival, 

Chorus : — Out of spite against me. 
She prepares the wreatlis of gold and unused candles, 

Cho7^us: — My S3nrmo and Anastasia, 
And they appoint me best-man to crown them, 

Chorus: — To deliver the dowry. 
On what feet shall I stand, in order to interchange the 
wreaths ? 

Chorus: — My Syrmo and Anastasia, 
To interchange the wreaths, and deliver the dowry? 

Cho7'us: — My Syrmo and Anastasia. 
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xxii. BArm. 

1. " 'Aei/ V)3a9, 6074(0, €9 Ttju ifCKXTja-La, 

Na fcdvrjf; t6^ aravpo* aoVy 

— 3ayuo, V avd0€fid <re. 

2. " Moi/' i/i/Saivev^i ^fi(y)aLV€i^ /cal Trjpa^, 

Trjpa^ rd nraWrj/cdpta, 

— 60710), V dvdffefui ae. 

3. "To TraWrjxdpL ^irov rrjpa^ 

©eV <S/iop^o^ Kop7](T)cnj 

— 60740), V dvdOefid (re. 

4. "No *^eprj poKCL kC dpyoKeo^^ 

N\ t€,ft \ t it 

a f € /017 va Kevratf, 

— 60740), V dvddefid ere. 

5. "Td KevTL(TjJLa ^vat yXevriafia, 

K' ^ p6/co 'i/o4 (T€p{y)idpi, 

— 6074(0, V dvdOejJLd <re. 

6. " M' ouT()9 () ep^fio^ 0/070X609, 

£41^04 a/cXa^La fieydXr),** 

— 6074(0, V dvdOe/jbd ae. 
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VAYO. 



"TXTILT thou not go into the church, Vayo, 
^^ And cross thyself? 

Chorus: — Confound thee, Vayo. 

" But thou goest in and out and watchest, 
Watchest the lads, 

Chorus: — Confound thee, Vayo. 

"The lad whom thou watchest 
Wants a pretty maid. 

Chorus: — Confound thee, Vayo. 

"One that is skilled at the spindle and loom, 
One that is skilled in embroidery." 

Choi'us: — Confound thee, Vayo. 

"Embroidery is amusement, 
With the spindle one may lounge. 

Chorus: — Confound thee, Vayo. 

"But this wretched loom 
Is grievous slavery." 

Chorus: — Confound thee, Vayo. 
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XXIII. THE SAILOR'S PRAYER. 



Tlie subject of the following ballad is a young sailor 
becalmed on the open sea. He calls on the North Wind to 
come to his rescue and speed him home to his aged mother, 
who is anxiously expecting him. The personification of Boreas 
is thoroughly Homeric, and reminds one of the prayer of 
Achilles to the ^vinds in the twenty-third book of the Iliad. 
Indeed, the whole piece is hardly modem in tone. But for its 
Romaic garb, it might very well have been sung by one of 
Odysseus* own cpnypcs eralpot. 

There is a depth and sincerity of feeling in it which mark 
it as a composition of no mean order, while its refreshing 
simplicity and purity proclaim it a genuine ofiFspring of the 
unsophisticated popular Muse. 
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H nPOSETXHiTOT NATTOT. 

^vtra, Bopea /JLOVy (jyvarfae, va ^'rrdpovv ra rrravia fiov. 
^vaa, ^opia jjl\ xal ^fidrcoaav rd xe/5ta \ ra Kovrria fiov • 
Ta Bd/CTvXd JJL dvdyjrai^e), dvd'y^av k ol a-xapfioi fiov. 
^v<ray Bopia /jl\ kC dirotrraca, iaPicOTjic ^ ttvotj fiov, 
'R(j)pvy7j(Tav rd %etXi7 fiovy dWo vepo ^Bev e^w, 5 

Me 6d\a(T(Ta rd yS/oep^ct), 
97 apfirj vai iriKpa. 

Uikayo^ X^ipl? KVfiara VoO vd ktvttovv '9 rrjv dtcprf 
'Eilvat Bvo ^/idria yaXavd oirov Bt'^ovv *id BaKpv, 
ISJvai KapBia 8t;^a)9 TraXfiov^;, elv appaxrvrj iXiriBa, 10 
BpaBeia ^wpt? ^^fiepoo/ia, ^wpl? BpoaCa^ paviBa, 
^AyaTTTj x^P^^ ovetpat 6 HivBo^ X^P''^ X*o^*> 
Xa)/}l9 XaXla t drjBovL, 
IlovXl Xft)/5t9 <l>ov\ed^» 

Ovo-a, Bopia /lov, <pv<rrja'€ xal ^Bev 0d rijv 7rpo<j}0da(o, 15 
MoO elirav '7r«9 elv' apfxoarrj, <f>o0ovfiav firj rfjv ^accit). 
'E;f a^iy/e' &a av{y)v€<po\ ixdOr^K €va KVfia ; 
'li fiia KapBia V wydinjaa eytv 6 Koafio^ fivfjfia ; 
Bovyo, ^Bhf dvaaevere, XarfKajBuu fiov, ^ovvd fiov ; 

^irXayxyiaov fi€, Bopea fiov, 20 

Uaripa fiov Bopia. 
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THE SAILOR'S PRAYER. | 

T>LOW, my North Wind, blow, that my sails may ^(^ 'Wed. 
Blow, my North Wind, for my hands are bleedin? ^'r the 
oars. My fingers are aflame and the rowlocks also. Bi- \v my 
North Wind, for I am weary and my breath is spent. lJ.v %s 
are parched ; I have no fresh water left ; I moisten thef? ^'J^ h 
sea-water, but the brine is bitter. 

A sea without waves, dashing against the beach, ^ ii^r 
a pair of blue eyes which thirst for tears in vain. It i- ' -i^- 
a heart that beats not. It is a sickly hope ; an evening ^v' >i- 
out dawn, without a drop of dew. It is love without drej-c^J? ; 
Mount Pindus without snow ; a songless nightingale ; a ies-v. 
less bird. 

Blow, my North Wind, blow, or else I shall not find ^^': 
alive. They tell me that she is ill and I fear lest I lose her. - A» 
there no cloud? Is there no wave? Has the whole wo^^' 
become a tomb for the only heart I have ever loved ? Moi^- 
tains, will you not breathe? My glens, my hills? have 
pity on me, my North Wind, father North Wind. 
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('E)%^€9 ^(TCLV fJL€ <TVV0iS€V<T€y 3op€a, \ TO TTepiyidXl 

'H fidva fiov ji dyKoXcao'ef /jlou ^<t(J>l^6 to /cecpaXt, 
T\vtt:d, yXvKa fM i(f)i\r)a'e, fwv ^So)K€ ttjv evxv "^V^* 
Kat fjLOv Ve vapdct} ^yXijyopa ^car elvac fiova')(rj 7^79. ^5 
Bopea, Qopea, (nrKoffxyiaov fjue, ^ fidva fM6 irpoafiivet. 



*H 



fuivprj vat yprjcL 
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9e^ ^<rav jii ax/vdZevce^ ^opea, '9 to TrepiryifiXc 
ava fiov fjL ay/cd\ca(r€, puov ^a-f^i^e to tce^dXi, 
:a, yKvKCL fju i<f)i\r)cr€, fiov ^Scok€ ttjv €vxv ^V^* 
fiov Ve vapdco \\ijyopa \aT elvat p^ovayri rr)^. 25 
»p€a, Qopia^ (TrrXaj'xyia'ov fjue, 17 pAva p,€ Trpoo'p.evet, 

fULvprf ^vaL ypr)d. 
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Yesterday, when she accompanied me to the beach, 
Tf orth Wind, my mother embraced me. She pressed my head 
between her hands and sweetly, sweetly kissed me. She gave 
me her blessing and bade me come back soon, because she is 
alone. 

North Wind, North Wind, take pity on me : my mother 
is waiting for me. If she see me not, she will die ; for the 
hapless one is old. 
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XXIV. H ^OT2Kn0AAA22IA. 

"TiaXo*, *yia\6\ '9 to TrepiycdXc, 

'A^aX', drfdKia to kovttl fia^^ 
Mr) *irdp7j <l>ov(rKa)da\a<T(rla. (Bis.) 

"Koi/ra, KOVTO,, ^cd vd (j>ova'Koia7j 

T' d(y)€pt fLeaa '9 to iravi fjLa<;, 5 

Na (fivytofie fie to Ho pea. (Bis,) 

''TlcL '^€(9), yen '86(9) TO BopeaSaKc 
Me Tt opfjLrf a-TTpcoxvei to KVfia, 
To <l>€p(v)€L e^co fiLa yapa . (Bis.) 

^'^EfjLTTpo^, ifjLTTpo^, TTcdae TO iravl, lo 

Aea-e '9 Tr)v TrpvfjLvrj*, xal to kovttl 
Tpd^a yepd, Tpd^a yepd." (Bis.) 

Auto to aafi eva^ vavT7j<; 

T^aXo', '7ta\o' eTpaytpSova-e' 
Kal TO \€y€ fi aTreXTna-ia, 15 

Na Trdylrrj 77 ^ovaKayOaXaaaia. 
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THE SAILOR'S SONG. 



** /^LOSE to the shore, close to the beach, gently and slowly 
let us ply our oar, lest the swell sweep us away. 

" Close, close to the shore, tliat the breeze may make our 
sails bulge, and make us fly with the North Wind. 

" Look, look how lustily the dear North Wind drives the 
wave from the beach and beautifully bears it out to sea. 

" Make haste, make haste, seize the sail, bind it to the 
stern, and fall to the oars : pull hard, pull hard." 

This song a sailor sang sailing by the shore. He sang it 
in despair, that the swell might fall. 
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XXV. TPAFOTAAKIA. 

1. 

"HXt09 Kal depa^, 
^TlavrpevovraL \ rd^ ^eppa<;. 

2. 

^IlavTpevovT dpjfpvria. 
3. 

^UavTpevovT ol ^ray'XpL 

4. 

Bpex^h Ppix^tt fcal x^oi/tfet, 
Kal rd /Mapfiapa moTi^ei. 
Tlov vd Kpvyjr(o/jk€^ rff vv^ ; 
Atto Kar 9 to vepoxvrrf , 
Tlov pa Kpif^tofj^ TO* yafi^po* ; 
Atto kut air to iraTCpo. 

5. ATFAPIA. 

'^Ottoco^ irepnari 
Kal 'Sfj/ /Lt€ ind<Tri, 
Ttjv drfdirrf tov vd X^^V* 
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CHILDREN'S SONGS. 

Tliese nonsense verses are sung by children during their 
games : 

1. 

When the sun shines and the wind blows, people are 
mamed at SeiTas. 

2. 

When the sun shines and the snow falls, princes are 
married. 

3. 

When the sun shines and the rain falls, beggars are 
married. 

4. 

It rains, it rains and snows, and makes the marble slabs 
wet. 

— Where shall we hide the bride ? 
— Under the washing-board. 
— Where shall we liide the bridegroom ? 
— Under the kneading-trough. 

5. 

The Willow (says) : 
Whoever goes by and touches me not, 
May he lose his love. 
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XXVL THE SWALLOW-SONG'. 



The practice of boys going about the streets singing the 
appearance of the swallow at the beginning of spring is of very 
ancient origin. Athenaeus (viii. 360 b) preserves a specimen 
of the swallow-song (x€Xi8oVto-/ia) popular among the BJiodians. 
It is interesting to notice that this custom — the most inoflen- 
sive form of begging (aycp/xds) — is still maintained in Greece. 
On the feast of the Worship of the Cross in the third week 
in Lent (STavpoTrpotncwiyo-is t^s MeyciAi/s Teo'crapcwcooT^s), 
numbers of boys walk from house to house carrying a small 
wooden image of a swallow, decorated with flowers, which they 
make turn round on a pivot while they hail the arrival of the 
"herald of Spring." Their reward generally consists of eggs, 
cheese, cakes, and so forth, 

^ This piece was originally pablished in the Athenaum (Sept. 80, '99), 
and is reprodaced here by the Editor's kind permission. 
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Passow gives several specimens of the swallow-song (Nos. 
305 — 308), all dififerent from the following copy. The piece 
can boast of little poetical beauty in itself, but is interesting 
as a parallel to the classical cantilena referred to above. 
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('E)%^€9 Vav fik <Tvv(6S€v<T€y Bopea, \ to irepLyifiXc 
'H fidva fiov fi dyxaXcao'ef /jlou ^a-^i^e to Ke<f)d\i, 
V\v/f:d, yXvKa /x,' e^i\7j<T€, fiov ^Bcoxe rrjv evxv T779, 
Ka^ fjLOv Ve vapdco ^yKrfyopa ^lar elvac ixovayrj Trj(;, 25 
Bopea, Bopea, (rrr7iarf)(yl(rov fie, ri fidva fjue irpoafiivet, 
^Av 'Sev fjL€ 'S]7 ^ireOaiveij 



*H 



fULVfyrf paL ypycu 
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XXVIL, XXVIII. 

As might be expected from so imaginative a race, the 
Greeks entertain a lively belief in ghosts, spirits, and other 
denizens of the unseen world, too numerous to mention at 
length in an introduction. To these apparitions is given the 
generic name of Strange or Elemental creatures (cfwrtica or 
crToix«ta), which comprises a number of classes, as, for instance, 
Shadows (lo-Ktot), Phantoms (<^avTflMr/xaTa), et<;. 

In addition to these ethereal beings, modem Greek Mytho- 
logy recognizes the existence of a species of more substantial 
representatives of the supernatural. Of the Nymphs (Ncpal'Sc? 
or KaXal KvpaZis, "good dames") and Satyrs (KoXXt/cavrfapoi), 
who are believed to haunt the woods and occasionally visit the 
dwellings of men for good or evil, as well as of the Fates 
(Motpat), who attend on the child three or seven days after its 
birth and control its subsequent life, we have said a few words 
elsewhere. Our attention is here claimed by fabulous creatures 
of another kind, akin to the above in their nature, but differ- 
ing from them in point of external form. These are the 
monsters which are supposed to inhabit the springs, rivers, 
mountains, and the shores of the sea. Each fountain, each 
stream and well is under the direct dominion of its special 
guardian. Dragons of eithjer sex (Apaicos and ApaVatva), Black 
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Giants ('ApctTnyScs), Sea-Monsters (Aa/xwu), Winged monsters 
(^TptyyXat), Gorgons (ropyovc?), are <^nly a few of these male- 
volent ministers of Evil. Their ill-^^'ill towards man and the 
methods which they adopt in endeavouring to bring about his 
destruction are illustrated in one of the two following poems. 

In the first piece we have tlie " Spirit of the Stream," which 
is the modem representative of the old river-god. The reader 
will find in Passow a fragment of thi.-ij poem (No. 513) con- 
taining several variants. 

The second deals with the " Spirit of the Well," which is 
frequently represented as a crafty demon enticing unsuspecting 
strangers to their ruin. In this instance the malignant 
monster {Bipio) assumes the shape of a fair maiden in order 
to deceive its victim. 



12 
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XXVII. TO 2T0IXEI0* TOT HOTAMOT. 

J^opdaid* irpayovSrja-e Vo ^irdvco '9(e) y€<j>vpi, 

Kal TO ye(f>vpi ^parf^ae kC o irorafio^ eaTadi}, 

Kai TO <rTOi')(elo^ tov irorafiov kC avTO '9 rriv aKpa ^fiyaivei ' 

" Ko/917 fi, aXKa^e tov 77^0*, V€(9) /^a9 /ci aWo TpayovSL* 

" Kal 7rft)9 V* dWd^o) tov ^%o' vd ^irdl) kl dXKo TpayovSc, 5 

'IIcS^w TOV dvSpa fi dppo)GTO ^apia 'ta vd ^'ireddprj, 

Kl dppQXTTLfco fi€ ^yvpeylre, ^Skv l^ci) vd tov Sciao) ; 

Tvpev diro Xayo* Tvpl kC air dypia ^yiSa ydXa, 

Kal KapTCpS TTjv "Avoi^i, vdpOfj to KaXoKalpi, 

Na ^Kidaw (TTpovyyd tov \ayov v dpfii^co dypia ^yiha^ 10 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE STREAM. 



A YOUNG woman sang on a bridge, and the bridge cracked, 
and the river stood still, and the spirit of the stream 
itself came out on the bank : 

" My girl, change thy tune, sing us another song," it said. 

" How can I change my tune and shig another song, since 
my husband is very ill — on the point of death— and he asked 
me for medicine which I cannot give to him ? He asks for 
cheese made of hare's milk, and for milk from a wild goat. I 
am waiting for the Spring, for the fine weather to come, that 
I may draw from a hare's udder and milk a wild goat." 



12—2 
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XXVIII TO STOIXEIO' TOT nHFAAIOT. 

'E/C€t irkpa kl avTiTrepa \ rd vdXcva 7rr)ydBia 

*S€<l>av€pcod' eva depio k iyivrj (oprio Kop-qii^at. 

TwaUeia povxct ^<j>6p€<r€, yvvaiKeia fraaovfidfaaj 

VvvaiKa Sid^Tf k eKarae '9 rod Trr^yaSlov to x^Tkoi*, 

Ka' airXoxre rd ^av0d fiaWia fcal KkaTv Ta fiavpa ^/Jbdria. 5 

K-ffpaf; vio<; eoiapaive, arexec xai rtf pcoTaec 

"Tt €;^€t9, fcoprj, Kol 0\i^€<Tac xal kXoTv rd fiavpa ^fidria;" 

"'H dppafiwva fidireae '9(6) toOto to TrrjydSi, 

Kl onrov *vpe6rj koX 'yS(7)aX' Trf /aou, yvvaiica vd /xe 

iraprj. 
"Ilid<T€, Koprj, TOP aXvaao ic eyo) vd cov rtf *^{y)dX,Q}" 10 
Zapavra ficXui povrrj^e xai ttoto oev €VprfK€ 
Kdl '9 rd ^capavra reaa-apa 6 veio^ rd viro-y^idarT). 
''Tpd^a, KOprj, Tov aXvaao ic rj dppa^Sva ^vpidrj." 
"Kt' a\\ou9 7roX\oi'9 iyiXaaa, k iyiXaaa fcal a€(va)" 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE WELL. 

^ONDER, on the other side, in the glassy wells, a monster 
made its appearance and transibnned itself into a fair 
maiden. It put on a woman's gannents, a woman's slippers, 
and in the likeness of a woman it passed across and sat on 
the brink of the well. 

She spread out her golden hair and her black eyes wept. 

A widow's son happened to go by. He stops and asks 
her: 

" What ails thee, maid, why dost thou grieve, and why do 
thy black eyes weep ?" 

" My betrothal ring has dropped into this well. If any one 
is found to pick it out for me, let him take me for his wife." 

** Hold, maid, the chain and I will pick it out for thee." 

He dived forty miles and found no bottom, but when he 
reached the forty-fourth the youth's suspicions were roused : 

'* Pull, maid, the chain : thy ring is found," he cried. 

** Ah, many others have I deceived and thee also I have 
deceived," she answered. 
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XXIX. THE EXCOMMUNICATED. 

The present poem deals with the suflFerings of an excom- 
municated sinner. 

The form of excommunication of the Greek, church {d<l>0' 
^t<r/Ao?) contains many dire invocations upon the sinner's head, 
in their cohl-blooded enumeration of hideous details not unlike 
the document which Mr Shandy caused the unsuspecting 
lloman Catholic doctor to read aloud (see Sterne's Tristram 
Nhandi/f vol. iii. ch. xi.). Suffice it to mention that one 
of the clauses with which the curse generally reaches its 
climax is this : " After death may thy body not decompose 
in the grave!" a calamity which implies that the defunct 
person's soul is condemned to wander outside the gates of 
Hades and continue haunting the earthly scenes of its mcked 
life in the fonn of a vampire (^pvKoXa/cas). 

The person thus afHicted is called A<^«picr/x€Vos, or, as in 

this case, Kpi/maTicrficVos. 

The weird act described in the piece allows us to catch 
a glimpse of the interior of the grave. The poet in a few 
master-strokes reveals to us, with most disagreeable vividness, 
the picture of a maid's cold corpse with her torn hair and 
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the little cross and Testament l3ring between her clasped 
hands on her lap. The mention of the kiss adds the finishing 
touch to the repelling tableau. 

It may be stated here that throughout modern Greek 
poetry, literary no less than popular, we continually find the 
same tendency to revel in horrors and the same delight in 
realistic detail. The powerful poem "Thanasi Vaya" by 
Valaorites is an illustration in point, especially as it is ac- 
cessible to the English reader tlirough Mrs Edmonds' able 
translation (see p. 47 of her Greek Lays, Idylls ^ Legends, etc.). 
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O KPIMATI2MEN02. 

MeydXrj Ile^Tiy ^arjfiave va VaV va KOivayvrjaovv. 
K^i/a fj fidva rdfiTTpooTa k tj dh^X^t) KaroirCy 
K^' oko^ V T^' fiiarf veovraiKo^ Va' firjXo* fiapafi/nivo*, 
'2a' firj\o\ Va' rpLavrd^vXKo ^aa Kirpivo XouXouSt. 
Kal *<ra' tov elBav 17 ^ KKKrj(Tiai{^)^ rd &yia ^ovaarripia' 5 
" IIou Va'9, (TfcvXi ; " Toi/ 6r7rai/(€), " TroO '-Tra'?, Kpi/na- 

'Aei; <r€ ')(a)povv jj iKKXrjaiai{s:) fcal t dyca MovaaTijpia,^* 
Tvpi^ec TOT ri fidva tov koX tov koXo^ pcoTdei' 
"Tt€ fiov, TL KplfjLa €Kafi€<: K elaai KpifMaTia-fxipo^ ;" 
** 'E7CJ '\€7a, fjLavLTO'a fioVy vd firj fxov to ^ peoTijo'Tj^f lo 
Kal T(opa 'ttoO fie ^poiTrjae^, dd aol to ^/JLoXoyrja-eo, 
"AXXrf (f>opa ^VTa*; ^Kovpaeva '9 Td irpdaLva X^L^dSia, 
"'Ox' ehevav tov<; fiavpov^ tcov diro iXrja^ xXcDpapc, 
K' iyeo ^Seaa to fuivpo* fMov dnro Koprjs /cv^ovpc, 
^'KXefieTpLce, ^TroSapca-e k e^yaXe to Kv^ovpi, 15 

^Byd^ec T779 /copTjf; Ta fiaXXia, ^/3yd^€i ttjv dppa^&va, 
Kt' 5X' €{<r)Kvyjrav /cat ^(f)CX7ja'av OTavpo* kl ofyto* ^vay-^ 

y€Xio\ 
K' iya> \(T)Kvyjra xal ^if>CXrj(ra to Kpvo fidyovXo* T179, 
Ki' avTo TO Kplfia e/cafjua k elfiai /cpifiaTia-p^evo^" 
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THE EXCOMMUNICATED. 

rriHE bells rang on Great Thursday for the people to go 
-*- and partake of the sacrament. The mother starts in 
front and the sister follows in the rear, and right in the middle 
walks the young man like a withered apple — ^like an apple, 
like a rose, like a yellow jflower. 

When the Churches and the holy Monasteries saw him, 
"Whither art thou going, thou cur?" said they, "whither art 
thou going, thou excommunicated one? There is no room for 
thee in the Churches or in the holy Monasteries." 

Then the mother turns round and eagerly questions him : 

** My son, what sin hast thou committed that thou shouldst 
be excommunicated?" 

"I was wishing, my dear mother, that thou wouldst not 
ask me. But since thou hast asked me, I shall confess it to 
thee. Once, when I was a robber in the green meadows, all my 
companions tethered their black ones to the branches of olive 
trees, but I tethered my black one to the head-stone of a maid's 
tomb. He neighed and kicked and tore up the stone ; he rooted 
up the maid's hair, and pulled off her engagement ring. They 
all stooped and kissed the cross and the holy gospel; but 
I stooped and kissed the maid's cold cheek. This sin have 
I committed and for this I am excommunicated." 
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XXX. DEATH AND THE SHEPHERD. 



In this lay we have again a personification of Death. 
Charon {Xdpo^) appears here in his capacity of divine messenger 
{ij/vxoTrofnros) to claim a poor shepherd's sonl. 

The idea of the shepherd's wrestling-match with the grim 
angel is, no doubt, a reminiscence of pagan mythology. The 
story of Herakles fighting Thanatos for the soul of Alkestis 
affords a striking parallel, with the only difference that the 
shepherd succumbs to, instead of vanquishing, his adversary 
(cf. Eur. Ale. 1140 foil.). 

The sword attributed to Charon in this instance is another 
trait of similarity to the Thanatos of Euripides (see ib. 76), 
but it also recalls the two-edged weapon of the Archangel 
Michael frequently met with in works of Byzantine art. 

A last point deserving comment is the deeply-rooted idea 
of the Greeks that a quick step is unbecoming a respectable 
woman (11. 16, 17). 
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The implied reflections on the malice of society and the 
fear of its fault-tinding toni^ues have their parallel iu the 
familiar allusions to Tt9 which will easily occur to the Homeric 
student. 

Similar poems are to be found in Passow (Nos. 426—433). 
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O XAP02 KAI O TZIOMOANOS. 

T^iofnrdvo^ ixaTC^aive V6 fiLa ^yjrrfXr)^ pa'XpvKay 

Ka' o Xdpo^ Tov ^ /capreprja-e vd ^Trdprj T'q '^^vyrf tov, 

" T160^ epx^o-ai, \€/3evT7j fjLov, koX ir6a€ KaT€/3aiv€i<; ; " 

" 'Atto rd irpo^ar ep^ofiac, '9 to ^aTnjri fjLov ^TrrfyaivQ), 

^Udyco vd ^irdpco to yjrayfu xal ^irlaco vd yvpiaeo.** 5 

** *Efj,€(va) ©609 fi€ earecXe vd Vapw rif ylrv^V <^ov.*' 

" A6^a)9 daOeveia kC appaxTTLa to tI '^vxh yvpev€i<; ; 

^Uafie hd vd TraXaiyjrcofie* '9(e) fiapfiapev a\c3z/t, 

Kt' dv fJL€ VLKYjarj^, ^dpe fiov, vd ^irdprj^ rff yjrvxv A^ou, 

Kt' av ae vcfCTJact), 'Kdpe /jlov, vd ^Trdpay to arraOL aov!* 10 

'2 rd yovara ^yovdriae, kC dir rd fiaWUi tov Trtdvei, 

"*'A<^e9 /A€, HLdpe, rd fiaWUty /cat indae fjL dir rh %epA, 

*'A<f>€<; fjL€, yidpe, vd %a/3(5 \6fia irevr €^(v) XP^^^^y 

T' exfin iraihia irapd fUKpd Kt optjydveia ^Sev rd irpeTrei, 

"E^^ft) ywaiKa irapd veidH Koi %^p€ta 'Sei/ rrjv irpeirei* 15 

*Ai/ irep^Trarfj dyaXiavd, 6d XcV 7r(S9 Kafiapdveiy 

*Av irepTrarrjari ficaariKa, 0d \ev ^iravrpeia yvpevei.^' 

Kc 6 Xapo9 'Sei/ TOV cucovae yJ)V ^7raip(v)€C rrf '^vyrf tov. 
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DEATH AND THE SHEPHERD. 

A SHEPHERD was coming down from a high mountain ridge. 

Death lay in wait to seize his soul. 

"Whence art thou coming, my goodly youth, and whither 
art thou descending?" 

" I am coming from the sheep ; I am going home. I am 
going to take bread and then return to my flock." 

"I am sent by God to take thy soul." 

"Without illness or sickness how canst thou seek for my 
soul? Come, let us go and wrestle on a marble-paved 
threshing-floor. If thou vanquishest me, Death, take my 
soul ; if I vanquish thee, Death, I shall take thy sword." 

He knelt on his knees and Death seized him by the hair. 

"Let my hair go, Death, and seize me by the hand. 
Let me enjoy, Death, five or six more years of life. For I 
have very small children and orphanhood is not meet for them. 
I have a very young wife and widowhood is not meet for her. 
For if she walks slowly, people will say that she is proud; if 
she walks hurriedly, people will say that she is seeking for 
another husband." 

But Death listened not to him, but took his soul. 
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XXXI. H ETXH TOT nTflXOT. 

06€ fioVj /3pe^€ /Jiia /3poxr]\ 

Mia /3poxv't /*^'^' <nyavi]\ 

Na Kapiriaovv tcl 'Xjaypd^ia 

Kal V avdiaovv r ufiireXaKia, 

Ta (nraprd fia<; va 'sireofuaovv, 5 

Kal TOP Koafio va TrXovriaovv 

Ta (Tirdpia, ra KpiOdpcay 

Na yefiiaovp ra d/Mirdpia 

KaXafiTTOKLa Kal fiafifidKia, 

Bpifa(A)9, ^pv^ca, a'Ta(f)vXdKia, 10 

M7rdpac{^)f fiirdpai^^) to v€p6\ 

Kal TO yivi/Tjfxa aeopo'. 

Kd0€ ardyx! Koi kolXo, 

KdOe KOvp^ovKo <j>opTio\ 

'la vd (TKd^* 6 dXevpd^y 15 

'laTl 'Sei/ nrcoXet ^Kpifid, 

Kal vd 'xaiper o ff>Twxo^ 

M' iXrf Tov Tq (l>ap,7i\La\ 
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THE POOR MAX'S PRAYER. 

r\ GOD, send down a rain — a slow, gentle rain — that the 
fields may bring forth fniit, and that the dear vineyards 
may blossom. That our crops may ripen into bread and 
enrich the world ^vith corn and barley ; that our granaries may 
be crammed with maize and cotton, with rye, rice, and sweet 
gTapes. 

Let the water fall down in pools, and the crops gi-ow up in 
heaps : every corn-ear a bushel, every vine-root a load. That 
the flour merchant may split (with vexation) because he can- 
not sell at a high price, and the poor man rejoice with all 
liis family. 
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XXXII. H EAA4>INA^ 

"OXa ra \d(f>ia '9 rd fioa-KLa, o\a hpoaoXoytovvrai, 
Kal fiia *\a(f)Lva rairetv^ TrXecd ^Sev SpoaoXoyUraL 
''OXo' T diroa-KLa irepiraTel, r dirfxTKia Karai^aivu^ 
K.C OTT* evpei yapyapo vepo, doXcovec koX to irivei. 
AcoSexa ;^poz/£a exafie areipa koX SafuOdSaf 
Kt' dirb TCI SoiScKa kovtoL Kafivet t coprjo fiovcr')(apL, 
Ma, Kciv 6 ;^poj/o9 Tov^epe, k&p 17 ^Slktj T179 Moipa, 
'B<y^/ce TO ^aaiXoTTovXo va ^Xa<^0Kvvrjyrjarj, 
Kal ^pi^av koX to ^^dpeaav to hoXio T179 fiova-^dpi. 
^Efi€LV eK€iV7) eprjfiTf koI fiovaxv <^^^ irpeoTa. 

1 Cf. Passow, Nos. 398—400. 
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THE HIND. 

ALL the deer are in their pastures. They all refresh them- 
selves. But one humble hind no longer refreshes herself. 
She keeps walking in the shade, she seeks the sliaded slopes, 
and wherever she finds a gurgling stream she disturbs it and 
drinks thereof. 

For twelve years she lived ban^en and childless, and to- 
wards the close of the twelfth year she brought forth a 
beautiful fawn. But, either through cliance, or through her 
particular Fate, the king's son came out to hunt the deer. 
Her hapless fawn was shot and killed, and she was left desolate 
and lonely as before. 



13 
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XXXIII. TO XEAIAONAKP. 

" ^e\iSovd/ci fMov yopy6\ yopyo^ fjLov ;^€\aS6i/a, 

0€ vd ae TTefiyjra) V dyaircj kC ott ex^ ^yoD \ to" vov 

flOV, 

"'Aei/ exfo aSeca, ^(fyivrrj fiov^ <f>€i)\€d* deXto vd ;^Ti(ra)/' 
" Xvp€j (rvp6y TTovXaKi fjLOv, K iyio 6d ak rrjv ^^rtVo). 
('E)o'u /JL€ Xdainf x^i^ei^ rrjVj k iyo) /jl€ rffv da'fi€aTrj\ 5 
('E)<ru rffv palv€i^ fjue vepo k iyo) fie to fcpaa-d/cit 
('E)o'V rrjv arpdvei^ fie <f>T€pd k iyw fjue to ^afil3d/ei" 
Kal ^frafja-e k fjpde to ttovXI, koI Trf (fxoXed^ 'Sei/ ^vpijKe, 
Ki dirdv '9(6) ireTpa ^KadTjae koX TTiKpOKaTapova-e • 
"'noM)9 dp/aira iroXv fjuaKpvd, ttoXu /ca/co^ vd 6^17, lo 

'noJo9 drfaira '9 t^' yeiToveia iroXv /caXd^ vd eyrf- 

''E;^64 TOV VTTVO Sld(f>OpO* fCOl Ttt TTa'TTOVTO'ia X^P^'* 

1 Of. Passow, 308 frag. 
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THE SWALLOW. 

' TV/fY dear fleet swallow, my fleet- winged swallow, I want 
to send thee to her whom I love and whom I have in 
my mind." 

"I liave no leisure, my master, I want to build a nest." 

"Go, go, my little bird. I will build it for thee. Thou 
buildest it with clay, I will build it mth lime. Thou 
sprinklest it with water, I will sprinkle it with wine. Thou 
linest it with feathers, I will line it with cotton-wool." 

Tlie bird went and came back, but found no nest. It sat 
on a rock and uttered a bitter curse : 

"He who loves at a great distance, may great lU-luck 
attend his suit. He who loves in the neighbourhood, may 
great good luck attend his suit. — He gains his sleep and also 
saves his shoes." 



13—2 
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XXXIV. THE BLIND MAN'S SONG. 

" The Blind Man's Song " was dictated to me by the poet 
himself. He is still groping his way along the narrow streets 
of Salonica, earning a precarious livelihood by singing his own 
suflFeriugs as well as other songs which he has learnt from 
others (see Part I. xiv., Part II. xxxv.). He is not quite 
illiterate; he had learnt to read and write before misfor- 
tune overtook him, as he relates in his poem, but he has 
never been able to turn these accomplisliments to account, 
and it is very characteristic of the drawbacks attending oral 
transmission that ever}' time he repeats liis song he introduces 
several variants. For instance, by comparing two copies which 
I took from liim at different times I find that on one occasion 
he missed out two lines (7, 8) while on the other he altered 
line 10 into : 

His appeals to surrounding nature to sympatliize with 
him gain real pathos from the special circumstances of the 
poet's condition, in spite of the fact that such invocations are 
exceedingly common both in modem Greek popular poetry 
and in the works of the ancient writers. In the blind beggar's 
modest protests against undeserved suffering, in the outburst 
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of pain expressed as a query to the Deity, and in the final 
note of aeciuiescence in the inscrutable decrees of an almifijhty 
and all-niling Providence, we find alternately the iiupabbioneil 
complaints of a Job and the chastened resignation of a 
Christian ; while the somewhat familiar ''I Avish to ask thee" 
savours of the genial style which the ancient Hellenes em- 
ployed in their prayers to their gods. The imager}^ the per- 
sonification of Fortune, and the strong belief in an inexorable 
Fate, have an epic ring about them which, added to the poet's 
personal appearance, recalls vividly the picture of the "blind 
man of Chios." 
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TO TPArOTAI TOT TT<l>AOT. 

Me rrfv "^xrxjO /a', ixe rrjv KapSia fju ra X^^^V H^^ ^' 

ToC <f>m fiov rrjv KaraaTpo<f>T] va aa^ 6fio\oyi]aoi>, 
Xa ^Trdpo) iripva teal ^aprl rrf a-vfjL<f>opd' /jl vd ypdylrw 
'Aev TcSXTTifa o SvaTv^V^ rd ^p,dria fiov vd ^do'Ci). 
KXa-^Ve fM€ Sdarj /cal fiovvd koI (tcU, fipe XajKaSaKiay 5 
AcKa^ ir&v to e^cLa-a to <^g>9 fi dir rd ^fULraKta, 
AeKa^ ircbv to €;^a<ra dirdv dtr rd ^L^ia, 
^Eiyaaa rd ^fiardxca jxov St%a)9 /cafifiiav alria, 
M^ fxe KaraScKd^ere ttw? K\ai{y)a} ^fiepa i/u^ra, 
"Ej^acra rd ^fiaraKia fiov k e^ V f^cLpSia fjuov iriKpa, 10 
'H daKaaa-a koL rd fiovvd ^^Ipovrac rov depa, 
K' €70) rbv ia-repevrrjKa vv^ra Koi rrjv r\\ikpd. 
*Ai/ Kkd'^^ovve rd ^ iidria ijlov, rj ddXaao'a rpairrd^ei 
Kal rd fiovvd payi^ovrat k rj yrj dvaarevd^eL 
"GXov rov Kotrp^o irepirarSi^ ao/i/taro? yvpi^coy 15 

Oi (f)i\oL fjLOv fik dyairovv k iyw ^Bev roif^ yvtopi^w. 
Tt p! i)(peKovv{e) rj Bpoa-uii(^) koI rd KoXd rov Koap^ov, 
'A<^' ov iyo) ro exp-aa diro ip,7rp6^ ro (f>&^ p^ov ; 
'O Koo'p.o^ elv eva BevSpif eppi^e rd fcXcavia rov 
'^0,T4 0d trdS* 6 avOpcoiro^ ro ypd(f>ovv rd xapria rov. 20 
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THE BLIND MAN'S SONG. 



TX71TH all my heart and soul, let me open my lips and 
' * recount to you the loss of my light. 

Let me take up pen and paper and write of my mishap : 
I, the unfortunate one, never expected to lose my eyes. 

Weep for me ye forests and mountains and ye dear glens. 

In my sixteenth year I lost the light from my dear eyes, in 
my sixteenth year I lost it while poring over books. I lost 
my eyes for no sin of mine. 

Do not blame me for crying day and night : I have lost 
my dear eyes and my heart is bitter. 

The sea and the mountains enjoy the view of the sky ; but 
I have been bereft of it night and day. 

When my eyes weep the sea shakes, the mountains are 
rent, and the earth groans with sorrow. 

All over the world I wander, I roam hither and thither 
sightless : my friends love me, but I know them not. 

What do the dews and the blessings of the world avail 
me since I have lost my light from before me ? 

Tlie world is a tree which has shed its twigs : what shall 
hefall a man is ^v^ltten in his book. 
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'Atto fjLL/epo^ TO eiraOaj ^a-repevrrj/ca to <f)co<^ fiov 
Kai €fJL€iva \ rd (TKoreivd^ elZa to davaTo fiov ! 
EtvyapitTTO) ere, Tu^t; fiov, Vou fi eppc^e^ \ to aKOTO^y 
Ka' clkovo) Xo^ia 0\t/3epd; ^Bep ffkeTTOD Tom dvOpeoirovf;. 
*Ap TparyovSija-eo OXi^epd kC av /eXnyjrco TTLxpa/JLfieva, 25 
Mou eliraT€ 'Sei/ ^vpca-fceTai to laTpiKO \d iAe{ya). 
"OaoL laTpol Ki av avvaxOovv trvfi^ovXio* \d vd xafiovv 
'£ft€(i/a) Ta ^fuiTafcia fi 'Sei/ *fnropovv vd fiov T/i Idvovv. 
0a ^irdp(o vTe^pc Ta fiovvd t dypifjuca vd pcoTtjao} 
M.ipra}^ Kal ^vpovv to laTpCKo' to (f>cb^ fjuov v diramija'a), 30 
'^OXa Ta ^oTava tt}? 7179 Ta \dfuiv (nreTaapia*, 
BoTai/a 'Skv fie d>(f>€\ovv Kal iaTpeid xafifiia, 
'laTL CKk'qpd jx iTrXTJyaxre^ evxapca-TO), Oei fwvy 
&€€ fieyaXoBvvafie, 6eKo) vd a iptaTqao}' 
Ta ^fidrta VoO fiov eBoa/ce^ \aTL Ta ^Tnjpe^ ^iriata ; 3= 
©€€ /Lt' fieya'koBvvafjLey fjueydXa t Svofxa trov 
^uWo' 'Sev ire(f>T diro BevBpl x^P^^^ "^^ diXrjfid aov* 
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I was still young when this calamity befell me : I was 
bereft of my light, I was left in darkness and saw my death I 

I thank thee, my Fortune, that thon hast cast me into 
darkness to hear men's sad words but not to see their sad faces. 

If I sing mournfully, if I weep bitterly, you tell me there 
is no medicine for me. Even if many doctors be gathered 
together to consult, they cannot heal my poor eyes. 

I will take my way to the mountains and ask the savage 
beasts, lest, percliance, they can find the medicine which will 
give me back my light. 

All the herbs of the earth have been collected by the 
apothecary: herbs avail me nought, nor any method of 
healing. 

For this cruel wound I thank thee, my God. 

God Almighty, I wish to ask thee : the sight that thou 
gavest me, why didst thou take it back? 

My God Almighty, great is thy name, not a single leaf falls 
from the tree but by thy will. 
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XXXV. THE BRIDESMAID. 



The following piece may truly be described as neither fish 
nor fowl. I give it just as I heard it from the blind bard to 
whom I am already indebted for two songs (Part I. xrv. and 
Part 11. XXXIV.). It has resisted all my efforts to mould it 
into some soit of shape. It seems to be an attempt on the 
blind man's part to dress a prose fairy tale in a poetical garb in 
order that he may be able to remember it more easily, but the 
result is not encouraging. The piece is only a fragment and 
a good many of its lines are imperfect, but it is not difficult 
to follow the drift of the story, which bears a strong re- 
semblance to the tale of Cinderella. 

The scene of the story is laid in Salonica in a poor quarter 
which under the modem name of UpoSpofu conceals the 'Itttto- 
SpofiLov of the Roman period. It was on this spot that the 
terrible massacre by the order of the Emperor Theodosius took 
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place in a.d. 390. The liippodrome still forms a large oblong 
piazza intersected by a row of venerable plane-trees some of 
which have probably \vitnessed the slaugliter just mentionetl. 
Among the buildings which surround it are the churches of 
the Prodromos (John the Precursor) and St Constantine re- 
ferred to in the piece. 
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H KOTMHAPA. 

'KeZ ^TTOV fcddov/jLav xal avWoyov/jiav 
Kal TToXif Bvo'/cdkoyovfiav, — 

EZ;^a rrf po/ca /jl air ifjLirpo^^ r dSpd)(Ti Kp€fiaa'/JL€vo\ — 
"Epp^era^ fjula /caXrj yecTOPiaaa /cal ttoXv arfairqixevr)' 
" l^oprj fiovy ri avWoyi^ea-ai teal ttoXv Sva/coXoyi^ea-ai ; 5 
K' €;^€49 rrf poKcH dir ifjuirpo^f r dSpd'^rc fcpefiaa/juevo* ; 
Top avhpa *irov dydfrrjae^ aWrj rov evkoyeirai" 
Kal *7ralp{v)€t) rd irar-qKca fiov '9 t^'' iropra Kara{L)Paiv(a, 
&a)pci \(d) ^irdvo), ffcop& \{d) KarcOj 
&a)p& \ TOP ^ Kyio Ilp6BpofjLo\ '9 Tov "Ay 10' Kco'aTav' 
rlvo\ 10 

0'a)/)w KoX TOV yalBdpov vlo* aairpa (fyopet, 
^Aairpa Kparei, aawprj elvai, rj (f>op€a'ia rov. 
Mk TO fiavTTJXc fi €{y)v€ylr€ fcovfiirdpa \d vd yivto. 
Ma '70) ';^a> fidva KaXoyprja, dd *ira(o vd Ttf ^pcaTTfo-a), 
Kal '9 TO xapvSi ^irdTTjaUy '9 t^' fidva fjLOv ^irayaivto' 15 
"Mai/a fly ixet ^irov xdOovfiav,, . ,*' (here follows a repe- 
tition of 11. 1—13). 
'' M «i>p^ a-KvXay ix^prj avofirfy 
''Ex€t9 TToSdpia vd aTadi}^ koX X^pia aT€(f>ava vd TTido'D^ ;' 
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THE BRIDESMAID. 



TT7HILE I was sitting and thinking and was greatly worried — 
^^ 1 had my distaflf before me and the spindle suspended — 
there came a good neighbour, a dear friend of mine : 

"My daughter," she says, "what art thou thinking about, 
and why art thou greatly worried ? Why liast thou the distaff 
before thee and the spindle suspended ? The man whom thou 
lovest another one is blessed ^nth/' 

I thereupon take my slippers and go down to the door : 
I look up and down ; I look towards St Prodromos and towards 
St Constantine ; and I see that son of an ass clad in white, 
a white kerchief he holds in his hand and white is his dress. 
He beckoned to me with his kerchief to be a bridesmaid. But 
I have a nun for my mother ; I shall go and ask her. 

I stamped on the (magic) walnut with my foot and went 
to my mother. 

"Mother mine, while I was sitting ," I said. She 

answered : 

"Foolish, senseless girl, hast thou feet to stand upon, and 
hands to hold wreaths with ? " 
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""E;)^© TToSdpia va aradca xal X^pi'O, <TT€(f>ava va Triaao}" 
Me TO TToSdpc ^rvTrrja-e XP^^V fcaaeWa ^^jrJKe. 20 

Bd^et Tov rfKco* TrpoacoTTo' fcal to (f>€yydp^ \ Ta aTjjOr), 
Toi/ diAfjLO 7779 ddXaaa-a^ /Sd^ec fiapyaptTdpt. 
Bafet TOV Lcrov to <f)T€p6\ /3d^ei KapLirdva '<f)pv8i, 
Kal '9 TO fcapvSc VaT7;<r€ xai \ to* yafiirpo' TTTj^aivei. 
Tt)' (T/edXa Vou dve^atve fcovfnrdpa \d vd yii^jj, 25 

FjiBav TrairdSe^ k e^^acr/cai/, oi Siaxoi x^^0^^^^*^^^ 
Kal Ta pLifcpd St^aKoirovXa errea-av Ta x^P"^^^ tov^. 
'H vv(f> d7ro\oyijd7)/c€ Vo '/ce? Vov fcafiapdvei* 
"TLaTrdBe^, 'Sev Biafid^CT ; SiaKoi, ^Siv xavovapxaTC ; 
Kal 0"€J9, fJLifcpd SiafcoTTovXay 'S«' ^vpta-xeT Ta x^P"^^^ 

<ra9 ; " 30 

TafjifTpof: diroXo'yridrjKe ^tto ^kci VoO xafiapoiver 
" TlaTrd /a', ^Sev elaai ^ptaTiavo^ ; ^Sev elaat ^aTTTia- 

fiivo^ ; 
Tid cvp Ta aT€<f>ava xal ySaV Ta '9 ttjp Kovfiirdpa 
Kal rj vv<f>7) Vai/ deXrj, a9 y^vy KOVfiirdpa." 
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'* I have feet to stand upon and hands to hold wreaths 
with/* 

She stamped with her foot and a golden chest sprang out 
of the earth. She put on the sun for a face and the moon for 
a breast ; she put on the sand of tlie sea for pearls ; she put on 
the feather of the i^fos and a bell for a brow and then she 
stamped on the walnut and went to the bridegroom. 

As she was going up the stairs in order to become brides- 
maid the priests saw her and gaped, the deacons became stupid 
with wonder, and the young readers let their books drop. 

The bride protested from where she was standing proudly : 

"Priests," quoth she, **will you not read the service? 
Deacons, will you not chant ? and you, young readers, will y6u 
not find your books ?" 

The bridegroom protested from where he was standing 
proudly : 

" Sir priest," quoth he, "art thou not a Christian? art thou 
not baptized ? Come, take the Avreaths and put them on the 
bridesmaid and let the bride become bridesmaid, if she will." 



IV. DISTICHS. 

(XtunvofTpayovha.) 



14 
A. • 



XXXVI. LOVE DISTICHS. 

For preface to this part of my work I take the Uberty 
of quoting a passage from Mr Andrew Lang s Introduction 
to his translation of the Greek Bucolic Poets*. He finds 
in the modern Greek distichs collected by MM. Fauriel and 
Legrand a great similarity to the poetry of Theocritus ; a 
circumstance which he turns to very good account in defend- 
ing his poet from the charge of aftectation and artificiality 
brought against him by Fontenelle and other French critics. 
He quotes from modem Greek popular ballads in order to 
show that the sentiments expressed in the Idylls of Theocritus, 
and the language in w^hich they are couched are not beyond 
the Greek peasant's native refinement. 

"Certainly," he says, referring to Fontenelle's objections, 
"no such fancies were to be expected from the French peasants 

of Fontenelle's age The imaginative grace of Battus is 

quite as remote from our own hinds. But we have the best 
reason to suppose that the peasants of Theocritus's time 

^ TheocrituSy Bioriy and Moschus, Golden Treasury Series (Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd.. 1896). 
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expressed refined sentiment in language adorned with colour 
and music, because the modem love-songs of Greek shepherds 
sound like memories of Theocritus." Here follow several 
extracts from Fauriers collection, and then the author con- 
cludes : 

" The difficulty is to stop choosing where all the verses of 
the modern Greek peasants are so rich in Theocritean memories, , 
so ardent, so delicate, so full of flowers and birds and the 
music of the fountain." 

This estimate would apply to most of the following di- 
stichs, although I am bound to confess that in my collection 
I have not been guided by any considerations of poetic beauty, 
but have rather endeavoured to include as many original pieces 
as I could obtain. 



U-2 
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AEIANOTPArOTAA. 

1. 
^KydirTjtTaj t airoKavaa ; Kovrevco v airoddpcOy 
Kal (TV 6a ^a fi a<f>opfiij VoO Ti)v ^ayq fiov %ai/a). 



"AyyeXoL air tov<; ovpavov^, fior^dare fie tc i/jL€{pa), 
*rLov avayfra Kal Kaiov/JLac \a ^€V7)<; fidva<i ykvva , 



3. 
^Ar}S6vv Tov TrepL^oXiov, ar)S6vL /cal Trayovi, 
"Orav yvpLo-Q) xal ere 'S(t)w, to alfid fiov Tray covet, 

4. 
^AicofiT) ^Sep diredapa icC dpayfrap rd xepia fiov, 
*Ilrjpap Kal ttjp dydirt] fiov diro ttjp dyKoXla fiov. 

5. 
*Ai/ Oekri^y Tlapayia fiov, irdpra pa ae Sq^d^co, 
SretXe fiov rr)p dydirt] fiov, pa firj{p) dpaarepd^o}. 
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LOVE DISTICHS. 



1. 
I have loved. "What have I gained ? I am nearing death, 
and thou wilt be the cause of my losing my life. 

2. 

Angels of Heaven, come to my rescue ; for I am aflame 
and burning for a stranger's offspring. 

3. 

Nightingale of the garden, nightingale and peahen, when 
I turn and look at thee, my blood freezes. 

4. 
I am not quite dead yet ; but they have lit my funeral 
candles and taken my love from my arms. 

5. 
Holy Virgin, if thou wishest me to sing thy praises for 
ever, send me back my love that I may cease to sigL 
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6. 
"XvoL^e T {(i)'xeiKdKL (tov, to k6kklvo\ ttovXL fiov, 
Kal S6<T€ /JLOV v7r6<T')(^e(ri V(W9 da yevjjf; 'St/cry fjLOV. 

7. 

^ATToyjre <t ODveipevrrjKa kC 6 vttvo^ /jlov €;^a^i7. 

8. 
AvTa ra fiavpa 'ttov <l>op€i^ iyo) da aov ra *l3(y)d\a>, 
Na <r€ (f>opeaQ) KoicKiva k va-repa va ae ^irdpoo, 

9. 
AuT09 TToro? TYj^ KapSla^ 7r/309 Tt rd^a va elvai ; 
'^Ovra^ ^Sev elvai e/otwra?, rl aXKo irpdyfia elvai ; 

10. 
Hdp/ca* deXoD v dpfiaTcoaco fie ^a-apairra Bvo Koviria, 
Kal fi k^rfvTa 7raXXr}Kdpia va <r€ /cXe'^co fiia* ^paZela. 

11. 
HacCKticov iffyvTeyjra iirdva) '9 tov da^edrrfy 
*IA va 7r€p{v)a 17 dydirrj /jlov va Xerj " X/04<rTO9 dveoTT),^ 

12. 
BacTiXt/coz/ e<f>VT€r^a '9 t^i/ xXivrf ^irov /covfidaaL, 
NA K6<f>Tri^y va fivpi^eaavy k i/JL€(va) va ffvfJLciaai, 
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6. 
Open thy red lips, my bird, and promise that thou shalt be 
mine. 

7. 
Last night I was picking roses and thou, my life, (wert 
picking) flowers. Last night I dreamt of thee and my sleep 
fled. 

8. 
I shall make thee leave these black weeds, I shall dress 
thee in scarlet, and thou shalt be my wife. 

9. 
What may be the cause of this pain in the heart ? If it be 
not love, what else can it be ? 

10. 
I wish to equip a boat with forty-two oars and (man it) 
with sixty lads that I may carry thee away one night. 

11. 
I have planted basil in lime, that my love may say, 
when passing, "Christ is Risen." 

12. 

I have planted basil by the side of the bed in which thou 
sleepest, that thou mayest pluck thereof, smell it and remember 
me. 
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13. 
Bacrt\t<rcra kl av rj(Tovv{€)y 'Sev daye^ reroia %apt', 
Na<raA dvdo^ rwv /copr){T)(rLo)v, T779 y€iTOV€ia<; Kafidpt. 

14. 
^owdy XarfKaZia ical KXaSia, avoi^^re vd Trepdaca, 
Kal fihiv) dvd'^€T€ (fxoTia ovra^ dvaaTevd^ca. 

15. 
Bourn, fir}(v) 7rpa<rivi<r€T€, trovTuaj fir){v) /ceXa^SrJre, 
M* dpvi]d7jK f) dydirrf fiov, oXa vd \v7rr)0r]T€, 

16. 
Tapov^aXiraa fiov XP^^Vy TrXvfjLfjLeprj /jlc ;^pi;cra04, 
Na7r€0Ta '9 t^9 dyxaXai^i aov 'Sev daKava vi(Td(f>i. 

17. 
Tapov<f>aX6* fiov k6kkivo\ yapov(f>aXia^ xXcDvdpi, 
*Ai/ 'Sev <r€ 'S(t)a) '9 rd X^P*^ A^°^ ^ Xa/009 A9 /X6 ^Trdprj, 

18. 
r^ ^€(9) fcavpo" ^TTOV BidXe^ev 6 Xapo9 va ^^ Vapi;, 
T(opa V drfdTrrj<Ta k iyo) fiid^ X€fiovia<; xXcovdpi. 

19. 
r^A V€(9) A^ov, Tt ixepBrjae^ oirov fie /3aa'avL^€i<; ; 
Uapdrrja-e rfjv dirovia xal V€(9) fiov ri opi^et^. 
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13. 

Even if thou wert a queen, thou couldst not be more 
graceful : a flower among maidens, the pride of the neighbour- 
hood. 

14. 
Mountains, glens, and bushes, open a way that I may pass, 
and be not kindled by my sighs. 

15. 
Mountains, bloom not ; birds, sing not ; for my love has 
deserted me : mourn ye all. 

16. 

My little golden carnation, bathed in gold ! would that 
I fell into thine arms : I should never be surfeited. 

17. 
My dear red carnation, my dear twig of a clove-pink, if I 
see thee not between my arms, may Charon carry me away ! 

18. 
See what a season Charon has chosen to carry me off: now 
that I have fallen in love with the branch of a lemon-tree! 

19. 
Come, tell me, what hast thou gained by tormenting me ? 
Lay aside thy cruelty and tell me what are thy commands. 
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20. 
TvpL^co 'S(M, yvpi^Q) ^fcel, ta-co^ /cat <t diravTrja-a}, 
Ta Trddr) fjLOv vd <tou eiirco, rrjv <f}\6ya fJLOv vd (t^v(T(o, 

21. 
Vvpiae 'S(a)6 tov ovpavo* , yvpice 'S(t)€ k ifjLi(pa\ 
*Aj/ dpv7}((r)Ta) rov ovpav6\ dd dpvr){(T)T(a Koi ai{va). 

22. 

Tvpiae 'S(t)€ TOV ovpavo kC dv evprj^ fiavp da-repiy 
UioTeylre ttw? 6d a dpv7j((r)Ta) y '^pvGO y^ov irepiaTepi. 

23. 
^ Aaa-fcdXia-a-a, ^Saa-KdXLaa-ay a/coXaae rr^v 'EXei/?;', 
Mta* anyfjirf vd ttjv IBcby ^lar ri "^vXTf fjiov ^fi{y)aLV€v, 

24. 

'Aey iQfLTTOp&y 'Sei/ Svi^a/jLaL vd Kavta ifKeXd dydirrf , 
'lar' 17 Kaphia fiov ^drjKC xal to KopfiL fi iadirTj, 

25. 
'Aei/ 6vfid(T\ dvdOe/Jid <r', Td Xoyva VoO * fjLiXij<rafi€\ 
Na fjb€ ^Trdpu^, vd ae ^Trdpco /cat fia^i/ vd ^ijaovfie' ; 

26. 
'Aej/ 0vfid<r\ dvd0€fid <r€, Td ^Ckia fiiavrj^ avyrj^;, 
*1Iov rjTo(v€) vd ')((opu<TTovfie k ia^LOTa^ye) rj 7?(^) / 
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20. 
I turn hither, I turn thither in the hope that I may meet 
thee, tell thee of my sutferings, and (luench my flame. 

21. 
Turn thine eyes towards Heaven, and then towards me : 
if I desert Heaven, then I shall desert thee. 

22. 
Turn and look at the sky, and if thou findest a dark 
star therein, then believe that I shall desert thee, my golden 
dove. 

23. 
Schoolmistress, please permit my Helen to come out, that 
I may see her for an instant ; for my life is ebbing out. 

24. 
I cannot, I am no more able to make love ; for my heart is 
burnt out and my body is wasted away. 

25. 
Dost thou not remember, cruel one, the words we spoke 
to each other : to marry and live together ? 

26. 
Dost thou not remember, cruel one, one morning's kisses, 
when we were about to part and the earth shook (with our 
grief)? 
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27. 
'Aey fi axbeXel vd tr d'yairo} oKo fik rrfv iXTiSa, 
Ttjp yvdfjLrf <rov Kard\a8a^ ttjv Tvyjf fU)v ttjv elScL 

28. 

Toaov Kaipov fii rvpavvel^ X^P^^ ^^ f^ XuTrdaai; 

29. 
'Aei/ ak xaraxp^^^^ovfiai njydvi '9 ttjv avXij* /jlov, 
Ni TTjyapt^co TTovTLKOv^, vd Tpd>yT) TO yarl fiov. 

30. 
*E0d(f>TL<Ta Iva iraiZl k e^aXa t ovofid aovy 
'la vd'xrj fik to Svofia Ttf ydpC kC Q>fjLOp<f>la (tov. 

31. 
•£70) cre^vTa ^Sh v^epa, xal Tcipa irw fiov ^yivrj, 
Ki' dvayjre to KopfiaKi fiov ^adv (f>o^€po KafiivL ; 

32. 
JbiOco 9 avTT] TTf y€LTov€ia , 9 TO %a/i77A,o o-TnTaxL, 
KoifiaTai fjLia KoireXia %a)pl9 iraXKrjicapdia, 

33. 
EZi/at rh atfjkd crov y\vK6\ ^/jLiXa^ xai ^axo>pivia, 
*ld TOVTO <r dyairA k iyo) koX x^ipovfiac '4a ai(pa). 
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27. 

It is of no use my still loving the e, still hoping : I have 
found out thy mind, and read my late. 

28. 
Are you not afraid of the neighbourhood's talk ? Do you 
not fear Heaven ; to torment me so long without taking 
pity on me? 

29. 
I would not have you for a fr}dng-pan in my back-yard, to 
fry rats in for my kitten ! 

30. 
I stood sponsor to a child and gave it thy name, that 
along with the name it might have thine own grace and 
beauty. 

31. 
I was once a stranger to passion : how is it, then, that my 
poor body is now burning like a fiery furnace ? 

32. 

Close by, in this neighbourhood, in yonder low cottage, 
a maid is sleeping without a lover. 

33. 
Thy temper is sweet, thy speech is like sugar ; for this 
reason I love thee and am ready to perish for thee. 
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"EXa vd <Te <f)iX7j<To) koX ^yprj^yopa va ^nrd^, 

Na p,7j ak '8f) Kciveva^ fcal 'tttj Va>9 /jl dyatra^;, 

*'EXa vd (rk (fyiXTJao) /cal (f>iXa fie /cai (tv, 
Kal av TO fiapTvp7](Tco, fiaprvpa to /cal av. 

36. 

'E/x€(va) TcSx V '^^X'i A*"^^' oirov kC av dyairrjo'to^ 

Me *<l)€iBia Kal fi dvSpoya\La(t)<; irpiireL vd iroXefn^ao}, 

37. 
'E/i/(r6>^€9, /c' 77 y€iTOV€La ijLVT) ^pqfjLOvfjai, 
"EXa, TTOvXl fiov, *yprjyopa irdXC vd voarifjirjar}, 

3S. 
'EyL6t<r€A/r€9 Kai pi a<l>7ja€^ rpia vaXLa (papfiaKi, 
'Saz/ VL0(i)/jLac Kade Trpcoc' va irivay ^iro XiyaKi, 

39. 
'^Ei/a BevSpl i(f)VT€yfra p,k Bdxpva roaov^ %pdi;oi;9, 
Kt* ai/rl Kapiro fiov eScoKe /Sdaava, Tri/cpa^i)^, irovov^, 

40. 
*^^r}VTa /jLrjvd<; <j dyairtOy yivovvrav irivre 'x^povta, 
Na ^(f>vT€va p,ia Xelpxivia 6k vd Wptoya Xeifwvia. 
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34. 

Come, give me a kiss, and then go tj^uickly, that none 
may see thee and betray thy secret. 

35. 
Come, let me kiss thee, and then kiss me thou too, and, if 
I betray it, then betray it thou too. 

36. 
This is my destiny : whenever I fall in love, I am forced to 
fight with serpents and monsters. 

37. 
Thou art gone and the neighbourhood has become like 
a desert island. Come back, my bird, quickly, that it may 
become pleasant again. 

38. 
Thou art gone and hast left to me three pots of poison, 
that I may drink a drop every morning when I wash. 

39. 
I planted a young tree (and have watered it) with my tears 
this many a year. But instead of fruit, it has yielded me 
torture, bitterness, pain. 

40. 
I have been devoted to thee for sixty months, which means 
five years : had I planted a lemon tree, I should now be enjoy- 
ing its fruit. 
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41. 

Kat de va ^aaai/L^cofjuat otro" ^ttov v atroOavai. 

42. 
''Ercrt fiTo{v€) T779 Ti^779 fiov, (i)a'€(va) v ayainfia'a}, 
Na Trddo) Toaa ^darava koI va fiij a diroKTrjao), 

43. 
"Ep^e, TTOvXl fi, vTTOfjLovrf vci'xja} k iyo) eXTrlBa, 
Me Tov Kaipo Kd0€ BevSpl dvdel koI ^^{y)d^€c (f>vWa, 

44. 
"E^^G) iqfjL€pa(i)^ va ere 'S(4)a>, fcovrevei fiia ^jSSofidSay 
Kal TO ylrcofu '9 to (TTOfXa fjLOv 'Sei/ e^et vocTifJidSa. 

45. 
'H dydiT eivac jSeXovrj kC dyKvkdvei '? t^v KapZid , 
Me dyfcvXcoae k i/Mi(va) Kal 'Sei/ Ip^o) laTpeia, 

46. 
'H cuydirq iix(o^ ^ovKeia elvac iMavprj, aKOTeLvrj, 
TLlv Kpaal ^^eOvfjuaafievo KaX aaKKovXa dSeiavT], 

47. 
'H aydirrj aLiepa Tpvira, fjidpfiapa Taaxi^eCy 
*K\r)a'iaa'TiK0v^ Kal KoafiiKov<;, okov^ tov<; SaifMovl^ec, 
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41. 

I went and set my heart on a tiling beyond my reach, and 
shall suffer for it until I die. 

42. 
Thus my fate decreed : to fall in love with thee, to suffer 
so many tortures and then to miss thee. 

43. 
Be patient, my bird, that I may be hopeful : every tree 
blooms and bursts forth into leaf in time. 

44. 
I have not seen thee for many days : it is nearly a week 
and the food which I eat has lost its flavour. 

45. 
Love is a needle which pricks the heart. It has pricked 
mine and there is no remedy for it. 

46. 
Love without jealousy is dark and dreary ; it is wine grown 
flat ; it is an empty purse. 

47. 
Love pierces through iron ; it breaks marble ; it drives all 
men paad : both laymen and clergymen alike. 

A. 15 
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48. 
'H a(nrprf Trirpa rov ^yiaXov 'Sei/ TTidvei irpaaLvaha, 
Ka' aydirq %eapl9 TrciCfMara ^Skv eyet, voemfJudSa. 

49. 
'H ^iravrp€ia k f^ 6p(f>avia, ff aydwrf koI ra ^eva, 
TA ricctpa ra *fv7t<rav, fiapvrepd V ra fei/a. 

50. 

Kvpio if>€vy€i TO vovKi fjLov xai fi oj^iv^i 6p<t>apo'. 

51. 
©eXcD Tov oifpavo x^prt, t^' OaKjacaa fJL€\dvr)\ 
^lii va cov 7pa^eD, \vy€pij^ 6 vov^ fiov oaa fidvei, 

52. 
B^Q)p£ TO {d)x^*'XdKi aoVy Vou tlv *aav to Kepdai* 
*A^ TO *^i\ouo"a /wV 4^pa, Ki 6 KOCfio^ &^ x^aCKdoT^. 



53. 
Ka/oSm /LU>v yei^O ciiepoy KcipBia y€vov afioviy 
NA <r€ /3apovv oKvirffTa ra fidacwa tc ol irovou 

54.* 
KaraKavfi€vq Kovrpa, ri V Tovra ^irov rpafia^, 
Ti V* Tovra ^ttov 'fradcuvei^ icai ^Bev fieravoa^ ; 
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48. 
The white stone on the beach gathers no grass : even so 
love without quarrels has no beauty. 

49. 
Wedlock, orphanhood, love, exile — all four have been 
weighed : heaviest of all is exile. 

50. 

Joy is not fitting for me ; for I am lonely : my bird is going 
away to-morrow and leaving me friendless. 

51. 
I want the sky for paper, the sea for ink, to write to thee, 
my graceful one, all that passes through my mind. 

52. 

I see thy pretty little lip which is like a cherry : oh, may 
I kiss it once, and let the world perish ! 

53. 

My heart ! become thou like iron, grow hard like an anvil ; 
that suffering and pain may strike and not wound thee. 

54. 

Poor >vretched head of mine ! what is this trouble that 
thou bearest ? What is this pain that afflicts thee, and thou 
amendest not ? 

16—2 
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55. 
KXaico Kpv(f>a \aTl fcapel^ 'Sei; diXco va to fidOrj, 
'ITft>9 e^avaKaii/ovpLCJO'av to. TraXaid fMOV Trddrj. 

56. 
K.ovTo^vy(ov€i 6 Kacpo^ VoO de v avrafJLcaOovfjLe , 
'XIoi; dk va {a)fii^ovfi€ ra Svo, va 7raprjyop7}0ovfJL€* , 

57. 
I^optf, 'ttov fiov ^irrfpe^ rov vov\ ^irdpe rd>pa k ifjLe(vd). 
Tl vd fjL€ Kdvrj %&)/}l9 voC r/ fidva VoO /i' iyevva ; 

58. 
Kvpia fJLOV, dvdXart) Vai/ ^^vBl xal Vav fiiXi, 
TloLO^ (re KaTaSi^xerai \d vd ae Kdvrj Waipc ; 

59. 
Av7r7jT€pd, XvTTTjTepd dd ^ira vd cr/ca'^G) /jLvrj/Ma, 
Na j3d\ci) TO KopfiaKi fjLOVy k ej^e to aif to Kplfia, 

60.* 
Avtre Ta fjidyeia, <f)&9 fiov, Kal So? fiov *\€UT€pLa\ 
Na ^Trdyco \ ttjv SovXeia* fiov 'Sei/ diXcD ^iravTpeia. 

61. 
Ma7£cr<7a9 Koprj vd ^aovv(a) Kal Spdxov 6vyaT€pa, 
II 6X4' 0d /JL€ \v'n'ov<rovv{a) ^ttov Trda")(to vvyra ^fiipa. 
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OO. 

I weep in secret ; for I do not want anyone to know that 
my old wounds have burst open again. 

56. 
The time when we shall meet is drawing near; the time 
when we shall join and comfort each other. 

57. 

Maiden, who liast taken away my reason, now take away 
me also : what shall the mother that bore me do \vith me 
deprived of reason? 

58. 
My lady, unsavouiy as vinegar and honey, who will con- 
descend to make thee his partner? 

59. 
Sadly, sadly, I will go and dig a grave, in order to bury 
my poor body, and the sin shall be on thy head, 

60. 
Loose the charm, my light, and set me free, that I may 
go about my business : I do not want marriage. 

61. 
Even if thou wert the child of a witch, or a dragon's 
daughter, thou wouldst still have more pity on me who suflFer 
night and day. 
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62. 
yiapyapirdpc \ ro x^P'^'' 7rovM})^Tai \ rrjv ^ Xaia , 
Kal TO TTovXcLKL V QpfaTTO} TO \ev{€) ^ XciTaaia, 

63. 
Me iMLCL yeirovoTTOvXa fjLov diXto vd Kfivm xpiaCy 
'IToO ^Trfjye /cal ^TravrpevTTjxe ;^ft)/)i9 vd /i€ ^ptoTTjarj, 

64. 
Me TO a^! 0^ v diroQavta, KciX to ttclv 0d (rreprjdSiy 
Kal TTjv HlktI (t dydirrf lato^ 'Sev ff d^iaaOA. 

65. 
MeXayxfioiprji' i<f)LX7j<ra t Avyova-Tov jMia Setrripa, 
K' ifjLO<rxoj36X^ 6 aTOfia^ fMOv aapavTa p.ia rip.ipa. 

66. 
MeXayxpoivo^ fiov TrpoacaTro*, ^adv X^^^ ko/ckivoSc, 
^Kirodap.evot icaX vcKpol (Tr)K<opovirr dir tov "ASiy*. 

67. 
M^(z/) d'^riXwveo'aL ttoXu, ^laT dyjrrjXTj ^Sev elaat, 
'2 Trf ycLTOveia fxa^ Kadecrai Kal ^^evpaa Tti/09 elaai, 

68. 
Mta' fJLOvov dyaTTTja'a ^ai^e) oXrf Trf fwi;' fioVy 
'2 axfTrjvqv d(f>Up(oa'a tov vov koI ttjv '^vxv M-ov. 
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62. 

Pearls wrapped up in paper are sold in Asia; the little 
bird I am enamoured ^ritll is named Aspasia. 

63. 
I wish to sue a pretty little neighbour of mine, who got 
married without asking for my leave. 

64. 
I shall die with an Ah me ! on my lips, and lose every 
thing ; but thy love, I fear, I shall never win. 

65. 

On a certain Monday in August I kissed a dark beauty, 
and my mouth was perfumed for forty-one days. 

66. 
My dear little brunette, when thou blushest the dead and 
the departed fly up from Hades. 

67. 
Do not hold thy head so high, for high thou art not : thou 
livest in our neighbourhood and I know whose daughter 
thou art. 

68. 
One maid only I have loved in all my life : to her I have 
devoted my heart and soul. 
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69. 
Mta <f)opa *fiovv(a) ttouXl, irovXi koX fceXalSova'a, 
Kal *crdv Tpvyovi Tpv(f>€p6* eSw k ixel ^Trerova-a. 

70. 
Na (T dr/aTTOf ^^apeOrjica, vd cr dpv7f{<r)Tco Xviroufjuai. 
*A9 Tov Tpa^ovfi€ TOP <r€^vTa oaip kC av rip,Tropovp.€\ 



71. 
Na TO <f>iXl Kal (f>i\i]<r€ koX rd /3v^a xal Tr^acre* 
'Aei; elcai av fXLKpo iraiSi vd ^ira^; vd to Sir)yda'ai. 

72. 
Sav0d fiaXKla '9 ttjv /c€<^a\?f, ^irXeyixiva fie tt^v raft', 
Kal Kd6e Tpi'xp. yiveTai 'ycLVT^dpL vd fi€ (T<f>d^. 

73. 
'aavdo Kavdpi jmov 'xpvao, o<ra kC &v inrotbcpct), 
"Oa-o KoX &v fi€ Tvpavirrj^ iyo) dd ere XaTpevto, 



74. 
*a€fidxpw€<; kC dppfi}CTi)cray eXa Kovrd vd Idvto, 
"EXa TO ^yprjyopcoTepo* irplv iricrto kC diroddva), 

75. 

'HuTTX/a (€)cru VoO fi exave^ dydrrrrj* vd yvcjplo'a), 
Kat ^(ovTapb<; ttjv KoXaa-L vd ttjv fcXrjpovofJLija'a), 
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69. 
I was once a bird, a merry little bird, and used to sing and, 
like a tender tnrtle-dove, fly here and there and ever)rwhere. 

70. 
I am weary of courting thee, but loth to give thee up : let 
me bear my grief as best I can. 

71. 
Here is my mouth : kiss me. Here is my breast : embrace 
it. Thou art not a child to go and talk about it. 

72. 

Her golden tresses are arranged in order on her head: 
every hair becomes a dagger and wounds me. 

73. 

My fair golden canary-bird, suffer as I may, torment me 
as thou likest : I will still worship thee. 

74. 
Thou wentest away and I fell ill; come near that I may 
recover. Come as soon as possible, before I die. 

75. 

Wake thou who hast taught me how to love, and then 
let a life in Hell be my inheritance ! 
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76. 
'HuTTva kC o "Epwra? 7r€p{v)ay fcopa>pa pa ak ^aXj), 
'lar' d>fM0p<f>6T€prf V6 crk 'Sei/ elvai KafXfua aXXrj, 

77. 

Ma Vav pt^cocrrj \ t^i/ Kapoia\ Trori^ei rrjv <f>ap/j,dKU 

78. 
'O KOCTfio^ fJL€ rd fidaava elv dvaKartofievo^y 
Hw ^iMTTopSi fjLovo^ iyo} vd rjfjL ev'xapia'Trjfiivo^ ; 



79. 
Ox df) 



"'Ox' dya'7rovv(e) to xpaal, k iy dyairA to fiiXi* 
"'Ox' dyanovv i\€VT€pa{i)<; /e iyo) fjLia ^iravTpe fievrf , 



80. 
"OXa rd hevrp* dv6rja'av{€)y k eva Sevrpl ^jj,apdv6rjy 
"OXa rd Waipta {a')fiiyovv(€) xai to ^Biko* fi i^dOrj. 

81. 
"'Ott' ex dydm] <f>aiv€Tai' irpaaivoKLTpLvL^ei^ 
^ipia, TToSdpia t 6p<f>avd* TLiroTe ^Siv opi^ei, 

82. 
Tleia-fMaTLKa koX TreicfiaTa dv ^vvepioTovfie ^ 
'^TcTTcpa da yvpevovfjue* \aTpo vd laTp€VTovfi€\ 
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76. 
Wake ! Love is passing by to crown tliee ; for no one is 
fairer than thee. 

77. 
Love at the beginning is sweet as cream. But when it 
takes root in the heart, it bedews it with poison. 

78. 
Life is all mingled with pain: how can I more than 
the rest be contented? 

79. 
Everyone likes wine; but I like honey: everyone likes a 
maiden; but I love a married lady. 

80. 
All trees are blossoming forth; but one little tree has 
withered: all pairs are coming together; but mine own 
partner is lost 

81. 
He who is in love shows it: his face-grows green and pale: 
he, poor wretch, is master neither of his hands nor of his feet. 

82. 
If we worry about little quarrels and squabbles we shall 
have to seek a doctor to heal us. 
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83. 

*Av elv air rijv arfdin) fxov vd ak Traprj^oprfaco. 

84. 

Upcoi'y TTpCOCt O-rfKCOVOVfJLai TO ^a-TTLTl <rOV KVTTd^O), 

To TrapaOvpi trov d^copoi xal ^apvavafrTeva^o). 

85. 
'PoSa KoX TpLavTd(f)vWa, koX ael^ 0a<riXifcoi fiov, 
^lari fjL d'rroKoifjLi]a'aT€f k e;j^a<ra to ttouKl jmov ; 

86. 
'PoSa KoX TpcavTd<f>v\\at kC avdrj tov TrapaSela-ov, 
^Etavva^eu 6 "Epwra? k eirXao'e to Kopfil aov, 

87. 
2* aTeK(v)a> j^aiperij/iaTa /le yit^Xo' BayKafievo\ 
Kat /i€<ra '? t^' ^ayKafiaria elvai (f>CK\ Kpvfifiepo". 

88* 
Ztav 0€ fie ue 9, Kvpa fiov, 7r€(9) fJLOV va iravrpevTcOy 
Na Va/xi) /uav aWnjv, vd Trai^to vd yXevrS). 

89. 
Td ^fidria /mov Skv €iSav(€) reroia KoXrf yvvaiKa* 
*Ax/ T7]V (fytXija-o) fiLa (f>opa, 0d fi€ <f>iX'i]<ru Si^a. 
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83. 
I see that thou hast secluded thyself, and wish to ask thee 
whether it is through thy love for me, that I may comfort 
thee. 

84. 
Early lu the mornin<? I rise and look at thy house ; I gaze 
at thy window and heave deep sighs. 

85. 
Roses and thirty-petalled roses, and ye my basil-plants, 
why have you drugged me to sleep and made me lose my 
bird? 

86. 
Roses and tliirty-petalled roses, and blossoms of paradise, 
Love gathered and created of them thy body. 

87. 
I send thee greetings in a bitten apple; in the bite there is 
hidden a kiss. 

88. 
If thou wantest me not, my lady, tell me so that I may 
wed another; that I may sport and play with another. 

89. 
My eyes have never seen such a good-hearted lass ; if 
I give her one kiss, she gives me ten. 
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90. 
Ta ^fjidria a e^ovv epoyra tcC arfyeXi/crf deeopia, 
Kl oTToio^ ra *S(t)^ crKXa^foverai^ 'Sei/ e;^' iXeurepta, 

91. 
Ta ^fuiTLa (Tov o7roio<; ra '8(4)17 xal ^Bev dvacTevd^, 
^ XarpoireKeKi koX (fxoria vd nrear} vd tov ku'^, 

92. 
Ta vripTia fiov, rd irddrj fiov €pa<: deb<; rd ^^epei, 
Kal fiia fiiKprj fieXayxpoivrjy &v dekt), rd larpevei, 

93. 
Ta^^a da to d^itodS) vd Xd^to reroLa xdpC, 
Na (TTjfccopcofjbaaTe Td Bvo dir eva fia^CKapt; 

94. 
''Tttvo? yXvK6<;, yXvKVTaTo<i, a iinjpe /cai Kocfida-ai, 
Kal TOV iraXrjo* aov ipacTTf* KadoXov ^Bev ^ffv/jbda-ai. 

95. 
'TTTOfJLeve, KapBovXd fiov, t^9 dyairS) Td Xoyui, 
''Otto)? ^irofievovv Td 0ovvd TaU ird'^vaL^ Kal Td 'X^LOvia, 

96. 
'TirofiovT], VTTOfiovr]' &>? TroVe vd ^irofievoa; 
'ISe TT/i/ T7JV virofiovrf Trci? fi ex^c xafuofiivo*. 
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90. 

Thy eyes are fiill of love and angelic beauty: whoever sees 
them is enslaved and loses his liberty. 

91. 
Whoever looks at thine eyes and sighs not — may a thunder- 
bolt and fire fall from heaven and burn him up. 

92. 
Heaven alone knows my griefs and sufferings: a pretty 
little brunette can heal them if she choose. 

93. 
Shall I ever be deemed worthy of such happiness : that we 
two may rise from one pillow ? 

94. 

Sweet, sweetest sleep has seized thee, and thou art sleeping 
quite forgetful of thy old lover. 

95. 
Endure, my poor heart, the cruel words of her whom I 
love, as the mountains endure the hoar-frosts and the snows. 

96. 
Patience, patience ! How long shall I be patient ? Look 
and see to what a state patience has reduced me. 
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97. 

^lar ejSaXa \ to ttoSl <tov KaWLrepo ^tto aeiva). 

98. 
^'j^pio'TO^ dpea-TTj" ^fxarta fwUf eXa vd (f>ikrjdovfjL€\ 
Ki' av *Be (T dp€<T7j to (jycXiy arp&ae vd Koifirjdov^e*, 

99. 
Xa>pi9 dipa to irovXi, ;^a>pl9 vepo to ^yfrdpi, 
X&>pl9 dydTpq ^Bkv paoTOVV Kopr) xal iraXXrfKdpi, 

100. 
^'VrjXo KVTrapta-adKi fioVj aeicov teal ^fi{y)dX* depa, 
Na KeXahrjaovv Ta irovXid, vd ^^fiepaxr rj ^/lipa. 
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97. 
Beware, brazen-faced one; do not speak ill of me; for 
I have placed a better youth in thy stead. 

98. 
"Christ is Risen!" light of my eyes, come and give me 
a kiss : if thou art not content with the kiss then let us lie 
together. 

99. 
A bird cannot live without air, nor a fish without water ; 
nor can a lassie and a lad live without love. 

100. 
My fair and stately cypress-tree, shake thy foliage and 
stir the wind; that the birds may begin to sing and the 
dawn appear. 



16 



NOTES. 



16—2 



PART I. 



2. *fiakoi>vf] fiaXoivai, * to quarrel.' Prob. derived from fiakXov. 

3. yid — yid] Tui'k. ya — i/Uj * either — or.' 

4. K\€(tyroxa>pia] The moiuitainoiis and inaccessible districts 
occupied by the Klephts. On the origin, habits, etc. of the latter 
see general Introduction. 

5. Ufxardro*] The name usually given to a district placed 
under the jurisdiction or superintendence of a chief (Kairrrdros) 
of Armatoloi (see Intr.). Here it seems to be applied to the regions 
under the control of the Klephts. 

6. dpofios] in M.G. sudor, *a way, road.' 

*irriyaiv€] VijyaiVo) (={»«• oyo)), intr. *togo.' The history of this 
word is curious : 

(1) Trans. *to lead slowly or secretly,' e.g. Thuc. 4. 127; 
Xen. Ct/n, 6. 15; id, Cyr, 1. 6. 37, etc. 

(2) Intr. *to withdraw secretly or imperceived,' e.g. vtray® 
<^p€i/a rpi^a^ Theogn. 917; Hdt. 4. 120, 122; Ar. Birds 1017; 
Thuc. 4. 126, eta 
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(3) * To go on/ The idea of secrecy — the force of the prep. — 
being lost sight of, e.g. vnaytB* v^tU rrjr ohov Ar. Frogs 174 ; 
viray€ ! * Come ! ' Eiir. Cycl. 52, Ar. Cloiuls 1298. In this latter sense 
it has survived in M.G. iis an equivalent and substitute for noptvofuiu 
It has also preserved its trans, meaning ' to lead or carry.' 
7. 6fi7rpo(r0d] for tfiTrpotrOa (=B€ftirpo<rd?€v). 

10. apfiara, to] * weajwns,' from Lat. arma, 

TtrairpdCia, to] Turk, tsap'az. Metal plates slightly concave tied 
roimd the knees both as ornaments and armour of defence. 

11. CovpXos] adj. *mad'; etym. unknown. 

XovXdr] adj. for \<o\6s (connected with XoXco)), * stupid, crazy.* 
For the change of o) into ov cf. Kov<f>6s for icow^df, ^Sou/Sop for 
fiafioSf etc. 

12. Xf^ci/Tia, ri] from XffievrrjSf Turk, levend^ a youth in his 
prime. 

13. Tuprjiia\ from ra fprjfia, in the sense of * pitiful, wretched.' 

14. x*^^^] * *o lose,' from the class. x«*>'«> * to yawn.' 

15. 7raTpiKoBop.4va] The importance attached to the on-Xa 
irarp^a is very characteristic. 



II. 

1. p.avov\a, rj] from fidvoy * mother.' Note the tenderness of the 
diminutive. 

4. ^ovvd'] pi. of povvov, TO, *a mountain,' from jSoui^dp, d, *a hill.' 

5. dvBrjo'rjTc] dvB4<a or di/^tf o), * to blossom, bloom,' is generally 
applied to plants, but here it is boldly used of the mountains them- 
selves. The apostrophe to siurounding Nature and the prayer that 
it should sympathize with a mother's grief are extremely pathetic 
and poetical. 

6. Aad(, To\ a village in Boeotia (the ancient Apvficua), 
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7. 'Ai/5pir<ran/a, 17] the wife of 'AvdptVcroff. 

8. \atinpr}y 17] lit. * the bright day/ Easter Sunday. Note the 
play on the words Aafiirprf — Xafnrpd. 

9. 'iart] = 5iari = ^icm, * because.' 

10. roTTi, to] Turk, top, ' a gim, cannon, or cannon-ball.' 
"EypiTTop, o] = Eupt7rop, a town in Euboea near the site of the 

ancient Chalkis. 

Kavovi^ Tu] Ital. can7ione. 

11. (Tp<oy€ Koi cTTii/c] a graphic description of security. Cf. 
Tpd)y€iv Koi nivuv fjcrvxfj Dem. 402. 21. 

12. fiovairaKi, to] Ital. mustacchi. Andritsos was distinguished 
for the size of his moustaches. It is said that they were so long 
that he was often obliged to twist and tie them behind his head for 
convenience sake. It may be noticed here that the Greeks generally 
look upon a well-develoi>ed moustache as a feature of manly beauty, 
and even as a sign of valour. 

/ioXXt'oi/ or fioKiov] dim. of /xaXXop, *a lock of wool.' Cf. apy^ri 
/xaXXo) Ae«ch. Eum. 45 ; olus — v^onoKa fiaW^ Soph. 0. C, 475 ; 
\€VKOTpi\<av 7rXoKu/xo)i/ fiaXXols £ur. Bac. 113. The dim. /xdXioi/, 
pi. /xaXia, * locks of hair,* is also found (Anth, P, 11. 157). 

13. t* fjLop<t>ov] adj. for evfiopipov ; in this word as in vtonav' 
dpt'fidvrjs above (1. 7) the v of the diphthong disappears before a fu 

ypafifiiua] *well-curved or pencilled'; i.e. not shaggy. Cf. the 
phrase *<f}pv8ia Var va ^Tav{€) ypap.p.4va fii KovdvXi, This apo- 
strophe by the hero to his moustache, eyebrows, and feet, may 
be compared for its natvet^ to the Homeric expressions : <f)iKov 
OvfAoVj <f)i\ov Xaifiov, <f>iXa yovvara^ <f>ika ttp-ara, etc. 

14. *y\riyopa] adv. for iyphyopa^typriyoporati (see Plut. 2. 32 a), 
* awake,' hence * quick.* Cf. i^irvos in M.G. «* wide-awake, sharp, 
clever,' opp. to Koiynaiiivos * sleepy* hence *slow, stupid.' Notice 
the substitution of X for p. This change is very common in the 
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Cretan dialect especially, e.g. <l)o\d for <f)opa, etc. For the reverse 
of. €pd(o for fX^o), «8€p<pdff for dd(\<t>6s, etc. In Sphakia (Crete) 
the X is invariably pronounced as p, e.g. ftoyi<ov poy^s for Xoytwv 
Xoy^f, ' all manner of sorts,' appo? for akXoSf apoyov for akoyov, etc. 
WpoTriao-^iTT*] ivrpoirid^opaL, * to be shamed or disgraced.' cv- 
rponr) is used in- M.G. both in the sense of mSws and in that of 
aiaxyvrj. In the former it is found in Classical Greek, e.g. 

^ icai doiccirc rov rvipikov riv* fvrpotrriv 

fj (fipovrib* €^uv — / 

Soph. 0, C. 299, etc. 

In the latter it frequently occurs in the New Testament. 

15. iraXXi7<cdpi, to] dim. from iraXXa|, * a youth, warrior, brave 
lad,* corresponding to the French un brave, 

17. 71a] Turk, ya, an exclamation, * ! ' 
Tov<f>4Ki, to] Turk, tufei'y *a musket, rifle.' 

18. yiovpoixriy to] Turk, ghooroosh, * an onset, assault, sortie.' 
yiovpovai \a va Kapdnptv] Cf. €<f>odov 7roi€i(rOai. 

*ia] = did. Cf. 'loTt = dtari above 1. 9 n. 

Kdfivoo] trans. * to work or make with labour,' as in Hom. cVel 
ndv6* onXa Kdfie II. 18. 614, etc. Hence in M.G., *to make or do,' 
generally with or without the idea of * toil.' 

20. ;(ai/ov/xta(ra, ^] Turk, hanoom, a Mahommedan lady. 



III. 

1. V(c)]=«ir) the final c being a dialectic suffix. 
Kopv<f>oPovvif to] a compound of KopvKJyi} and fiovvov. 
p,avpos] adj. * black.' Here it expresses the sallow and haggard 
look of one's face after a sleepless night. 
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3. x°-P^yy''°^^y ^*'] * day-break,' from xapaC<a or xapatrtrta^ *to 
engrave, scratch' (see Anth. P. 12. 130), *to stamp (money)' (see 
Polyb. 10. 27). It describes the appearance of the sky at simrise. 
Cf. Part II. X. 6 n. 

avyovXa^ ^] dim. of avyr)^ 'dawn.' Cf. the Homeric avyt] r^ikioio 
Od, 11. 498, etc. Derivative Auyfpii/w=.'E«<r<^opop, 'the Morning- 
star.' 

4. paxni r{] for pdxa, 'a mountain ridge.' Cf. irvpyov t6v cVi 
T^f paxtos rov ovpfos Hdt. 3. 54, etc. Simikirly ^pv<rTj for fipvais^ 
KpioTi for Kpia-is, etc. 

5. \tfji€pi{ov), to] See Intr. Prob. connected with Xi/xiji/, 
*a gathering place.' Cf. irXovrov Xt/xijv Aesch. Fera, 250, Eur. Or. 
1077, navTos oltovov Xipriv Soph. A7ltig. 1000, "Aifiou Xifiqv lb, 1284, 
etc. Others spell it Xi^ft/pi, deriving it from oXiy iy/ic pff» *a place 
where one dwells the whole dayy To me this etjnnology does not 
seem satisfactory, but the reader can choose between the two. 

6. /iupoAoym, ra\ from pvpopai, 'dirges, laments, wails' ; verb 
pvpoKoycj (1. 9). 

10. 'EXv/xttov] For the dialectic change of O into E cf. 'EXa<r<rdi/o 
from *OXoo<r<ra)v, *Epix<i> from ^QpiKov^ etc. 

10, 11. The appeal to birds, trees, and other animate and 
inanimate objects to share in the sufferer's grief contained in these 
two lines occurs very frequently in the popular poetry of modem 
Greece, and may be compared with many exactly similar passages 
in the works of the ancient bucolic poets, e.g. Epitaph. Adonidia, 
Epitaph. Bionis, etc. Mr Andrew Lang has embodied the same idea • 
in his graceful epitaph on Rider Haggard's hero Umslopogaas, pre- 
fixed to Allan Quatermain : 

Qprivelr (SpviBfs rov dfUupAKcrov TroXf/itor^v 

Miydc v6fiop (ovBoi fifkirer drfbovl^tSt 
etc. 
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Lament, ye birds, the battle's fallen star, 
But you, sweet nightingales, forbear bo sing, 
etc 

11. <f}ovvT<ar6i\ adj. (from verb (powriova), *to bloom) * having 
a thick foliage, bushy, blooming.' Its et}Tnology is doubtful : ace. to 
some it comes from Lat. funda. It may be connected with root <^vr-, 
Cf. (jyovvTdvi or <l>vvTduL=fpvTdpiov. v is in certain dialects intro- 
duced before a r, e.g. vrm for roTf^ ovras for orav, etc. ov sometimes 
replaces the simple u, e.g. Kov^dpt from Kvfi^rj (through Med. Gr. 
Kv^rj), kovtI(ov) from kvtIov (dim. of kutos), etc. 

i<tiiros!] adv. * this year,' from iiri—fTos. 

12. (ovpXafidda, ij] 'madness,' from (ovp\6s (see above i. 11 n.). 
Ppd] in some dialects wpc, is an exclamation corresponding to the 

classical S>, It may be derived from a corruption of 2> {iTai)p€y or 
S> {irovrj)pi. 

13. k6\i\ Turk, kol, * garrison, patrol,' etc. 

14. ^yioKoij 6] * beach, sea-shore,' from aiytaXof, an old Ionic 
word (e.g. Hom. II. 4. 422, Od. 22. 385, Hdt.) sometimes fomid in 
Att. prose. Cf. ir€piyid\i{ov\ TOy same meaning. 

ircLkjiOKatKij To\ Turk, kaik, *a ship.' iraKuos (=7raXaiof) in 
compounds is used as a term of contempt, e.g. na\r)dp6pa>rrosy 
*a rascal,' and below (1. 19), TroXiyoTovpKc, iraXtjap^iiviTrj, etc. 

15. Kap,dpij rj] * pride,' or, as here, *an object of pride.' Cf. verb 
KUfiapava^ lit. * to walk with the chest curved,' * to be proud,' from 
Kap,dpa, *an arch.' The metaphor is probably taken from a high- 
spirited horse walking with its neck arched. 

16. <f>a>\fvovv] <f)a>\€va> or (fxoXed^o) (see vi. 8), from (fxaXed or 
^floXcor, *to lurk in a den,' e.g. KvwdoXa (fxoXfvovra Theocr. 24. 83, of 
a lion, Babr. 93. 5, etc. 

17. <f>apfjLaK<i>p,ivos] past part, of <l>apfiaK<i)uoi>, *to poison.' Note 
that although passive in form it is active in sense. Cf. 2vyx6ipfp^vvf 
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( = J7 <Tvyxo>pov(ra, 'the sparing one'), a euphemistic epithet of the 
Small-pox (fu<^Xoyta) personified. 

18. fjLavpos] Here used metaph. ' miserable, unhappy.' 

19. va (TKda-Tjs^ from crKd^ai = buippi]yvv^i. and mid., 'to split,' 
* to burst/ often used in imprecations. Cf. the similar use of diapprj' 
yvvfim by the ancients, e.g. 8iappay€ir}sl 'split you/ Ar. Birds 2, etc. 

20. TTpoa-Kwo} (-€ca or -<i<»)] It stands here exactly in the sense 
in which it is used by Herodotus, viz. ' to do obeisance or homage,' 
esp. in the oriental fashion of prosti-ating oneself before a despot ; 
e.g. ''Ap7rayos..,npoaKvvtj(ras,,,rfi€ €£ rd oUia 1. 119 ; oi de KoraBopovrts 
dtrb TOiv ITT TT 0)1/ irpoo'fKvvcop Tov Aapeiov a>; ^acri\4a 3. 86, etc. 
Hence it has acquired a quasi -technical force and denotes the 
surrender of a Klepht. Elsewhere it possesses its general meaning 
of worshipping, e.g. T.ravpoirpoa-Kvvrjaii, ' Worship of the Cross.' 

21. TCI crafxara fxfj \vaxrovv] This is one of the strongest 
forms of a curse. It refers to the i>opular belief that the bodies of 
sinners resist the decomposing intiuence of the earth. In other 
words, the souls of those whose bodies remain whole can find no 
rest in the next world. The importance attributed to burial by the 
ancients was based on a similar idea. See Homer passwi. 



IV. 

1. novXaKi, to] dim. of novXi, to, 'a bird* (from Ital. jxyllo, 
*a chicken'). 
^ 'f€/3(y)aivf] for f|c/3aiv€, pres. f €/3(y)atVa) = cK/SatVo). A parasitic 
y often insinuates itself in M. Greek. Cf. fpci>Ta{y)av below (1. 3), eta 

Bippoia] a town in the south of Macedonia. It has retained its 
name from the time of Thucydides (see 1. 61. 4) down to the present 
day. 

4. irovBfv] adv. 'whence?' for tto^cv. irovo't, * whither?' 
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5. *Aypa(^a, rd] the name of the district about the Aspropo- 
tamos (ancient *Ax«^«of) in Aetolia, a famous haunt of ELlephts. 

6. NiKoAof, ^TafxaTTjSj as well aa Aa^'uTrouAa, Kairerav Axifivpcucifs 
are evidently the names of chiefs iicting in concert with our hero in 
this expedition ; they are otherwise unknown, unless indeed the 
Aa(6irovKa ( » Lazo's sons) are the Ijazaioi whose ill-advised descent 
to the lowlands forms the subject of the preceding ballad. 

(<r)fiifw] from (<r)fuya)=/xiyvu/«M, *to meet, present oneself to,' 
as in Homer *Odva€vs Kovprftriv ivTrXoKiifioiaiv c/xeXXcv fiiffa&ai OdL 
6. 135. 

9. STff)o\€i^ado\ to] lit * the Dry Meadow,' a town in Macedonia. 

irdyovs] pi. of ndyos in the sense of Kpv<rra\\osy 'ice, frost.' C£. 
irdyov xySivrof Soph. PhlL 293, Kal irort ovtos irdyov PL Symp, 
220 B. Also in the plural as here cf. ndytav Inaidpiia koI dvax>fifipa 
fidXrj Soph. Ant. 358, rav viraiBpioiv irdy<ov Aesch. Ag. 335, etc. 

11. /StiXVc] from ^dW<a (also /Safca, see below vi. 1, and /3av«), *to 
put' {=Ti6rjpi)j as in Homer wf €vl 6vp^ dBdvaroi ^dXXovo-t Od. 1. 
201, etc., €v Bvp<a €^d\ovTo €iros II, 15. 566. 

TcrcXtKi, to] Turk, tselii', * steeL' Cf. Eng. * to steel one's heart' 

13. npd^i] a village in Macedonia on the eastern bank of the 
Strymon, not far from Lichna. 

14. oKvaos, rf] for aXvais -teas, 'a chain,* which was stretched 
across the bridge in question. 

15. fe/>/3ta] adj. C€p^6s^dpiair€p6sy 4efb.' Etym. unknown. 
irorapov] See Introduction. 

^irdpwptv] from *7raip(u)(aj 'to tike.' The classical form iwaipm 
is found in a similar sense in Ath. 641 £. In that passage it means 
'to take up and bear away.' The transition from that to its more 
general modem meaning is easy to trace. 

18. da/Luio-Kt] or dafiaa-Kivo* (sc. crtraBi), The blades of Damascus 
were famous. 
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V. 



1. KaTrerdvLa-o-a] the wife of a Kainrdvos (see Intr.). 

2. fjLO(rxoKdf}vda^ rd] from fioarxoi, ' miisk,* in later Greek, and 
Kapvdi {=Kdpvov). Cf. ItaL 7ioce moscada, *a nutmeg.' 

TTfrpofioXea] The com|)ound has the same meaning as the simple 
verb : ' to pelt.' Cf. in ancient Greek oUodopeKa viyov, Trvpafiida, 
T€txos, etc., Hdt. I. 21, etc. where the meaning of the first part of 
the compound is similarly lost. 

3. TTjv ^irdprj fivptodla] lit. * smell seize her.' Cf. fivpi(ofiai or fxe 
fivpiCei (impers.) metaphorically *to get wind of.' Cf Lat. subolet 
mihiV\. Trin. 615 and Eng. slang * to smell a rat' in pretty much the 
same sense. 

4. y^(iip€\ Very nearly the same as a»p€ or /3pc, * friend ! fellow ! ' 

5. V* dvd^rjs TO \vxydpi] Cf. aTrrt, ttoc, Xv^vov Ar. Clouds 18. 

6. Xa/Soi/iaWa, ri] * wound,' from Xa/3a>va> (=Xa/x^civa)). It is not 
easy to trace the transition from the sense of * seizing* to that of 
'wounding.' In the Melian dialect the verb besides its general 
meaning (* to wound ') is also used in a technical sense of ghosts and 
spirits : * to be under the influence of a spirit.' In this we recognize 
a trace of the original meaning * to seize.' 

9. d(t>TfKpd(rOrjK(s] from d<t>rjKpd(ofjMij another form of d^jyovKpa- 
(ofuu {d7ro-^dKpod(ofjLcu) *to listen to the end,' and hence 'to heed, 
take notice of.' 

TTJg y, T. X.] *the words of a woman,' said with a sneer. Cf. 
yvvaLK€ia \&yia ' women's talk, nonsense.' We find in modem Greek 
literature the same feeling of contempt for the intelligence of the 
fair sex as in the works of the classical writers. 

10. x^^^^ * ^ seek.' Prob. from a-Koktvmy * to stir,* trying to 
find something, in a colloquial use. 

yvp€v<a] It is used by Strabo in the sense of * running round in 
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a circle.' Hence in M.G. it came to mean * to run about looking for 
something,' or simply * to look for,' like j^aXcCo) al)ove. 

icci/iirof, 6] Ital. campo, * a plain.' 

11. <TK\d^osy 6] *a slave,' from licXaSovvot (Byz.) *a Slav.' 

14. Iduo)] trans, and intr. * to heal,' from ialv<o which is used by 
later writers in the sense of Idofxai. 

15. dtrrox^] It is used in the sense of * forgetting,' derived 
from that of * missing ' which it bears in Classical Greek. 

Spfxrjvtia] for epfirjv€ia — tpfirjvtvia. From the sense of * interpret- 
ing ' it has come to mean ' to instruct, advise.' 

VI. 

1. /3a(a>] or /3av« (see below L 7)=/3dXAa). See iv. 11 n. 

/Sd^cir fie top vovv aov] Cf. French se mettre dans Pesprit, nBifiw 
vo«, *to bear in mind,' Pind. P. 1. 78. 

3. ri]=5 8tori (class, ort) 'because.' 

vrcp/ScVui, ra\ pi. of PTtp^vi, Turk, dervend^ 'a mountain pass, 
defile.' Sometimes applied to the Guard-House commanding the 
defile. 

crovpicc^av] from rovpKcvea, * to become Turkish.' 

*Ap/3ayn'ai(ff)] ' Albanians.' Note the substitution of p for X (see 
above n. 14 n.) and the parasitic r at the end. Cf. fcX€(^ac(r), and 
fern. ^p€/icycu(r) etc 

6. frpaertyifbvv] from irpdcrivor, * green,' * to become green.* 

7. o-fcidfofAoc] act. o-Kidf », * to frighten.' -opai, ' to be frightened ' 
originally 'at a shadow' ((ricid). The metaphor is probably derived 
from a horse starting at its own shadow. Ct the Italian use of 
•oni&nartf, e.g. 

Come falso veddr bestia quaud' ombra 

(Dante, /«/. n. 48), 
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where commentators explain it : farsi pam^ di cosa vana : e con- 
viene principalmente ai cavailL Also cf. the proverbial expression 
(po^rai air 6 top ta-Kio rovy ' he is frightened at his own shadow,' with 
which cf. dediojs.,, Trfv aavrov a-Kidv PI. Fhaed» 102. 

8. Xt;icpi(a)^a>] from \ifjL€pi (see above iil 5 n.). 

9. x^P^« v] i^ ^LG. is used of the country opp. to town, or of 
the plains opp. to the mountains (as here). In the former of these 
senses (and implying the latter) the word is found in Xenophon, 
e.g. TO CK r^s xoipas Meni. 3. 6. 11, 6 ck r^r \o>pas (rlros ih. 3. 6. 13 etc., 
01 €v rfi xuipa ipyarai id, Hiei\ 10. 5. 



VII. 

1. rpo/Sao)] *to draw.* Here intr. of the wind. Cf. Eng. 

* draught.' The word seems to be a survival of an archaic form 
TpaFdo) connected with the Latin tra/to. 

XafirjXcufxtva] adj. or adv. from ;(afii7Ao)va> (x«M<*0 *^ lower.' 

3. KaraKafiirris] adv. (kotw — ItaL campo) 'down in the plains.' 

4. ^o)/it(ov), to] * bread,' dim. of i/rw/idr, 6, a word foimd in 
Homer in the sense of ' bit, morsel,' e.g. i/ra>/xoi dvbpofKoi, Od, 9. 374, 

* pieces of human flesh.' Cf. cVl r^ ivl Vra>/x^, 'at one mouthful.' 
Xen. 2Iem, 3. 14. 5. The dim. occurs in the Septuagint. 

vfpo^p)] or PTjp6(v), 'water.' This word seems to be connected 
with the old root vc-, or vi;-, whence v4<a or vaa>, Ni;p€vr, etc. 

fitPTari, to] or /icvTCTi, Turk, mended, ' succour, reinforcements.' 

6. Va*i7<r€]=vir^y€. See above I. 6 n. 

9. 'irXoKOMTf] irXaKOiPoi ( = 9rXa«roa> from irXaf) lit. 'tocoverwith 
a slab,' metaph. ' to press hard, crush, overwhelm.' 

(TJcoToxri;] a-KoroiPCi {^a-Koroa from trKoros) is the Stock word in 
M.Q. for ' killing.' It originated in the old poetical idea of darkness 
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enveloping the dying. There are many expressions in Homer em- 
bodying this idea, e.g. rov de o-icfiroc oa-o-e Kokvyj/tv II. 4. 461 etc. 

10. *^afioy€\aa'€^ )(afioy€\d(a (from x^H^^ ^^^ ycXdo) = utto- 
fitidid<a, 

oTpa^ava] from trrpaffos ( = <rrpf/3Xd9) * crooked.' 

11. <rrpiff<a] or <rrpiifxa {^(rrp4<f>fo) *to twist.' With this lino 
cf. above n. 12. 

12. Ti Xi^l Cf. Ti Xf'yfif ; Ar. Wasps 216. 

xaiupo-irovKi] x^H'^vot (lit. Most') is used in M.G. in the sense 
of * abandoned, ruined, wretched, silly.' Cf. Latin perditiis, 

13. Cf. VI. 5. 

14. *iro*v] = uTTayouv. 

15. 16. Cf. II. 15, 16. 

17. pt'x"*^'] P^X^*^'^P^^'^<^' Cf. pi^a>t ^Ppfi^ (=P*V^®> 'PP'V'^)* 

18. C^tpiii o] or (axip^Sf Turk. zahiH, * provisions.' 

FoOpa, f{] a mountain and village of the same name in Thessaly, 
(the ancient "Odpvi). 

19. Trpowoycpoi] br)pjoyipovT€£ or »rpo€<rrot, the * notables ' of a 
town or village under the Turkish regime^ corresponding to our 
aldermen. 

20. For the redundance and general tone of the formula cf. r6v 
d* drrafxttfiofitvog irpoa't(f>r) Hom. Od, 8. 152 etc. 

21. iroKffJLOV va ica/ia>/A€v] Cf. iroXc/xov Trou'io'dai in Class. Greek. 

22. 'AXavdpiogj o] from dX&vi, dXa>i/t^a>, ' the threshing month,' 
i.e. July. Cf. Siropcar, o, *the Sower' for November; Gcpetrr^ff, 6, 
*the Mower' for June; Tpvyiyr^r, <5, *the Grape-gatherer' for Sej)- 
tember. 

'Xiqirvpia, rd] ^Xioirvpia, lit. *the fiery rays of the sun.* 

23. *bev rpayovv to fur.] lit. *they cannot eat the powder.' 
imapovTi, ro\ Turk, baroot, * gunpowder.' 

30. Cf. IV. 8. 
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33. *^e0rc/ji(oi»), to] Various derivations of this word are given 
by etymologists : some derive it from d^vTrrcpos, 'a kind of hawk' 
(V.T.), others from the Latin accipiter, 'the common or sparrow- 
hawk.' But the Greeks themselves generally take it to be a corrupt 
form of €^airT€pvyov, 'a seven-winged angel' or cherub. All those 
who have seen the interior of a Greek church are familar with the 
images of seven-winged angels, carried before funerals and other 
processions. 



VIII. 

;V o ' ' ' *^ ^ ; .«j >/ r : ' / f ^ 

1. KwWar] from Roman Comtaiis. 

2. BXaxoirouXo'] patronym. *the son of BXa^oy (a Wallach).' 
This district is inhabited by the descendants of Wallachian emigrants 
from Roumania, who, though Hellenized, still retain many words of 
Latin origin (e.g. ffiyXa viyla below 1. 15, etc.). 

avTUfia] or €vrdfia, adv. * together.' It is generally supposed 
to be a contraction of cv t« afia. I am rather inclined to derive it 
from the Turk, enddma, * to be joined or united.' 

rpa>yovv Koi ttivovv] See above ii. 11 n. 

3. Tovs fiavpovs ra>v] Hheir black ones,' i.e. their horses, the 
black colour being considered as a characteristic of a mettlesome 
horse. 

y To/3Xor, 6] like rd^Xa, ^, ItaL tavola, * a table ' ; here * plateau.' 

4. rp^*€t TO. o-idcpa] a proverbial expression denoting great 
impatience or eagerness. 

6. x'^P^'^^^^] ^ frequentative form of x^^P^t *^^ rejoice exceed- 
ingly.' 'K07rS> always implies the notion of repetition or intensity. 
Of. KpaaoKOfTOi^ *to drink wine to excess' ; £vXoico9ro>, *to beat one 
heavily with a cudgel,' etc. ' " . ' . ^' \> h' v .» .■ - V ^ 
A. • ' .. J .- :- * . ■ c . - j7 
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8. Kovpo-rvo)] *to rifle, pillage,* from Kovpa-ovfu, Turk, kunhuniy 
* a bullet.' 

9. ^vTfpav] here Vatp(v)6> (^ftraipa) has exactly the meaning it 
bear^ in Ath. G-il E, * to earn- oit* See iv. 15 n. 

10. appafdtoviinjcriJLfvrf, 17] *a betrothed hride^ jiaiice'e,' from dppaS^w 
'earnest money, pledge,' aa in the class, writers, e.g. Isae. 71. 20. 
The word is an interesting reminiscence of the ancient custom of pur- 
chadng a wife. This custom still 8ur\ives in a modified form among 
the Karagounides, a clan of Triccala in Thess.ily, who, instead of 
giving a portion to their daughters, receive one from the bride- 
groom. 

11. aTTo-o-wvo) ( = o-ft)fo»)] *to bring to an end.' Cf. the force of 
airo in diro€tir€. The verb o-cbvca and the mid. a-avopai besides the 
original meaning ' to save,' which they still retain, are often used in 
the sense of ' finishing.' There is an amusing instance of a mis- 
understanding due to ignorance of the pro^xir sense of the word in 
Byron. In translating a scene out of a M.G. comedy he renders 
(6 \4av8pos) €p^alv€i €19 ai-ru (sc. to '(ririri) koi (ravtrai : ^"Leander 
escapes through, and so finishes.^ Then the translator, unsatisfied 
with his own version, adds a foot-note in which he naively remarks : 
"'finishes' — awkwardly enough, but it is the literal translation of 
the Romaic." I agi'ee with the first, but deny the second part of 
the comment. 

12. '(n7fea)^Kav] (n/icuvo), 'to lift up, raise,' from (n/jcoc^, 'to 
balance.' See Plut 2. 928 d. -opit, mid. * to rise.' 

13. Skoyovy ro\ (sc. ^toov) the horse par excellence, 
o-€XX»va>] *to saddle' from. frtKka, ItaL sella^ 'a saddle.' 

14 Ko^Waprii] * a horseman, rider,' from ItaL cavallo, 'a horse.' 
j(-f 15. <rvp<a] intr. *to run.' Cf. Dion. P. IG. 46 where it is used 

of a stream *to flow, run down.' The M.G. acceptation probably 
originated in a colloquial use of the verb. 
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^ly'Xa, ri] * watch/ here 'the watching-place or look-out/ Ital. 
vigilanza. 

/3ty'Xtf o)] ' to keep watch,' Ital. vigilare. 

16. TTfpto-o-oTfpoi] =» TrXctouf, in the sense of *too many' by 
litotes as the comparative is often used in Class. Greek. 

19. iKOKKLvi^av] KOK jcivtfo), 'to grow scarlet/ from KOKKivof (Lat. 
coccin ns). €7rpaa-ivi(av — (KOKKLvi(av refer to the green uniforms and 
scarlet fezes of the Turks. 

21 — 25. For the dialogue between the warrior and his steed, cf. 
Horn. H. 19. 400. 

22. ir'keylrfjs] for irXfva-rjs. This change is duo to the pronun- 
ciation of the diphthongs av and cv (—a/ and ef) before a o-, ^ 
being ss^cr. Cf. Aeyj/lva from 'EXtvo-tva, yvp/i/ro) from yvpfvatOy 
7rop€ylr<a from Troptvaeo, diroXai/ro) from airoXav(ra>, 7ra^a> from xrava'a), 
fovXc^o) from (rjXrvtra, /Sao-iXe^o) from fiaa-iX€Vir(i)j etc. 

23. d(t>€VTTjs, 6] * master, lord.' From avOfvrrjs in the sense of 
'absolute master,' through Tm-k. effendi. This is one of several 
words which the Turks borrowed from the Byzantines and after- 
wards introduced into vulgar Greek in a corrupt form. Cf. liman 
from Xifirjv, M.G. \ifidpi; tsoumboiish^To (rv/iTrocrtov, M.G. Tfrovfi- 
troOo-i, etc. 

24. fiavrrjXi, to] Ital. manttle, *a scarf or kerchief.'- ■■'' ^"^'^^ ' ' 

27. Xafi7radoxvfi€vov] adj. 'bathed in glamour/ from Xafirrds, 
'ddos and x^v^ (later form of x^^)' ^^^ ^^® ^^®^ ^^ beauty (here 
'splendour') being, as it were, poured over a person or a thing, cf. 
KUK Kt(t>aXrjg icaXXor iroXv ;(ft;cv Hom. Od. 23. 156. 

28. ^fidria /xov] = o/i/uirta (dim. of ofifiara) as a term of endear- 
ment 'apple of my eye/ 'my darling.' Cf. the similar use of 
oculus in Latin, e.g. acule mil PI. Cure, 1. 3. 47, mei oculi! id. 
Mil, GL 1330. The Modem Greeks also swear by their eyes ; im rh. 
^fidria fxov is a very familiar expression evidently of ancient origin. 

17—2 
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Cf. 31 vdtis per oculos iurare PI. J/c?i. 5. 9. 1. I take this opportunity 
of pointing out that numerous idiomatic expressions in the Latin 
comic writers have their xwnillels in !^r.G. which shows the antiquity 
of the latter as well as the faithfuhiess with which those writers 
followed their Greek models. 

32. ivTpoirid(<A\ Cf. above cKrpfVrrat (1. 20) and see n. on n. 14. 

33. bxrov T aypinv Xfovrdpi] For the simile cf. &i re \4iov 
6pt<rirpo<fios Hom. Od. 6. 130 etc. 

34. aKvKo'Yioviapiovi] (tkvXos (ancient a-KiikaO * a dog, cur/ here 
used as a term of invective. Kopiaptot or Koviapoi or Kovutptdes is 
the name given to the Turkish ^^easantry. It is derived from 
{'VjKOPiov. Iconium was in the 11th century the seat of Turkish 
power and Turkish auxiliaries were employed by Alexius Comnenus 
in Thessaly against the Normans : though their permanent settle- 
ment in that coimtry cannot be attributed to an earlier period than 
the 14th centiury, after the conquest of Adrianople (see Leake's 
Traveh in Sorthern Greece^ voL i. ch. ix.). 

35. <l}{ovLTa-av f^Xf] Cf. the classic ifxavrjv Uvai. 

36. <f>i\oi rrjs Kopdias fiov] * my heart's beloved.' Cf. €/*« fc€;^a- 
purpAv€ Bvfi^ Hom. 77. 5. 243. 

38. f ^nXoxrav ra ^fiaria fiov] * my eyes have grown dim * as a sign 
of approaching death. Cfl (ricora>va> above vu. 9 n. 

IX. 

2. (tyyarrcvtt)] 'to see from a distance.* Cf. ayvdvria adv. (=€K 
Vavrtar) 'from the opposite side.' tvavra irpoaffkitrtiv rivd Soph. 
AnL 1299. 

'PovficXij, 17] This was the name given under the Turkish do- 
minicHi to the part of Greece now known as Irepta *EXXdr consisting 
of the whole country north of the Isthmus of Corinth. 
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TO doKio* M€<roXoyyt] Cf. to €prjfio^ MfcroXdyyt (Passow, No. 259. 2). 
The sufierings of this town during its historic siege in 1825 have 
l)ecorae proverbial, like to. MayvT}T<av KOKa in antiquity, and such 
expressions have acquired the form of stereoty|)ed ornamental 
epithets in popular poetry. With regard to the adj. 86\ios, it is 
generally derived from deikos or fif tXatop, * unhappy, miserable.' It 
may have some connexion with the Ital. dogliay 'grief, pain' ; dogliosOj 
' grieved.' 

3. Tftro-apovs (sic) Ua(ra'd8€s] viz . Ibr ahim Pasha, Omer Vrioni, 
Reshid, anH S^^''^^ P^lfhfi"^ Omer Vrioni had succeeded the cele- 
brated Ali Pasha in the Satrapy of Jannina. This explains his 
appeal to his predecessor's servants (11. 22 — 25). 

5. ^ oTf/jea (sc. yrj)] * the dry land ' in opp. to the sea, as here, 
or the continent in opp. to the islands, Cf. 2T€p€a *EXXas, * Greece 
proper.' ^ "^ ^v^^ 

/A7ro/i7rat(f)] * cannon balls, bombs'; Itcxl. hOmha, 

6. \(iavoTov(f>eKCL\ * small arms,' from Xfiavos yKiios — X«ati/a>, Epic 
XcmtVo) fut. Xfiavw). The verb Xftai/tfo) bears exactly the same sense 
as its classical form XfatVw, viz. * to powder or pound in a mortar,' 
e.g. \€TivavT€s Hdt. 1. 200. 

9. {y)KvTa>v<a\ (also found (y)Xvrpft)i/a)) from Xvrpoo), *to release, 
redeem,' by means of ransom (\vTpa). In M.G. it means generally 
* to deliver or save.' 

11. pCKaiTi^ to] Turk, vilayet j a province under a Vali 
(governor). 

\a^av] TdC<a (=ra<ro-a>) *to promise,' also in a religious sense 
*to make a vow.' Cf. Ta^ifio* or rdyfia *a vow, offering.' 

13. Pa<rrd((a] Ho bear, hold' as in the ancient writers, e.g. 
Pa(rrd<T€u (sc. ra to^o) in Soph. Phil, 657. In M.G. it is also some- 
times used in an intr. sense *to hold out, last' 

A- Vv. ,^-v ^^ ^ A-. .'. -- ^ > I' .V- ^* .'\^^-v>- -^ - •* '^ 
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15. /3apco>] 'to strike/ It is found in Classical Greek in the 
sense of * "weighing down^i.' 

16. fiovdxos] or fiovaxof, ixdj. 'alone, solitary' ; as a noun 6 fiova- 
Xof it means a monk, whence our word is derived. 

urayiavTi(<a] Turk, dajfadl^ *to hold out' ' ^\-: 
20. <f>€p{v)fa\ Xote the ^mrasitic v and compare Vatp(v)<u 
(^fVm'ptt), 7r€p(v)aa) ( = 7rfpd<ii>) etc. 

finaipaKLy to] Turk. iMiirai', 'a standard.' 

23. TCoxavrapdlosy o] Turk, tchochaiidar from tchocha, 'cloth,' a 
domestic servant in cloth livery, *a retainer.' 

24. rftpaxt, ro] Turk. tc/nral\ 'apprentice, page.' 
27. Kiafieri, to] Turk, guiani, 'feiist' 

30. (TKa'Xa] Ital. scala^ *a ladder.' 

31. ^a^pciKOff] 'frog,' from /3arpa;(09: an interesting instance of 
interchange between hard and soft consonants. 



X. 



2. Kapa^i, to] *a sailing vessel,' dim. from the ancient Kcipa^Sy 
6, a kind of light ship. Cf. Kavdapos, e.g. ^a^iovpyris KavOapos Ar. 
Peace 143. Explained by Hesych. as ttXoiov ddos. 

4. Aovpos, 6] a river and district in the province of Arta in 
Epirus. 

Kap'rr€vrj(rtj to] a village in Phthiotis on the site of the ancient 
OlxaKia, 

5. <f>\dpLirovpo\ to] 'a standard' richly embroidered and orna- 
mented with the figure of the Kapetan's patron saint or with the 
sign of the Cross etc., as here. The word occurs in Med. Gr. £is 
<fiKaiJLov\ov from Med. hAtin flammulum^Q\si&^, flanimula^ *a little 
banner,' used at a late period by cavalry ; e.g. Veg. Mil, 2. 1. 
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KOKKivo'] See above viil 19 n. 

ya\d(ios] adj. *blue, azure' from Kdkaivos, *of the colour of the 
/cdXotV,' i.e. shifting between green and blue, e.g. KaXd'ivos irripv^y 
Anth. P. 7. 428. It is an epithet applied esp. to the sea and sky. 
Cf. ydkavos (see below Part II. xxiii. 9 n.). 

9. Mouo-fXiVi;r, o] a Grovemor's 'deputy' (Turk, mnsselim, *one 
sent, envoyO- 

10. /iouXopt, to] *a mule/ from Ital. mula. 
dafifiiy to] See below xil 19 u. 

11. BaXror, 6] a district in Acarnania. 

13. <r<f)axTdpi, to] 'a slain victim,' from (rfjyd^a), *to slay by 
cutting the throat,' exactly as in Hom. e.g. drap acfm^ev Ueia-iarpaTo^ 
Od, 3. 454. 

avyd, Tci] pi. of avyav, ro, *an egg,' from ancient «f ov. I*or the 
change of a> into av cf. ovrt, *ear' from root wr- (out). 

14. oTjfiddi, to] *«. mark,' from ancient a-Tjfiflov, *a device upon 
a shield,' as in Hdt. 1. 171, Eiu*. Pliom. 142, etc. 

vd pi^ovv V TO arjfiddi corresponds to (irl o-kottov (iidWiiv Xen. 
Ci/r. 1. 6. 29. 



XL 

2. Kavfitvos] lit. *biuTit'; metaph. * miserable, poor, wretched,' 
as a term of compassion. 

4. TTjpm] Trjpd<a (the ancient rr/pco)), * to watch narrowly,' as it 
is frequently used by Aristophanes. 

7. c>€ff] adv. Mast night,' from oi/r^, *late.' Cf. Ital. «cm, 
* evening,' from Lat. tero, *late.' 

9. *ylrrjv(a] * to COok,' fit)m ci/ro>. 

10. <rov^Xtf»] from aov^Xa, 7««o/3cXoff, *spit' 
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11. yXvKo* Kpatri] CL oiwot fUkofdfjs Hom. H. 4. 346, etc. 
Kpaai, to] 'wine,' from 6 aKparov (sc. oum^\ 'unmixed with water/ 

The epithet aKparos is still used in the mutilated form 'jcparo* (neut.) 
applied to milk, us in Hom. aKprirov ydXa ()d. 9. 297. Travellers in 
Greece will remember having their morning slumbers broken by 
the loud cries \paro* yakal of the milkman in the street. 

12. ahokov] 'immixed, piu^' The epithet which properly be- 
longs to the wine is here applied to the vessel containing itw The 
word is used in a similar sense by Aesch., e.g. cAokouri wapriyopuus 
Ag. 95, where it refers to pure, unadulterated imguent (xpc/m). 

/ScrycVc, r6\ * a wine jar.' Cf. ^api\i (ItaL barile)^ 'a hogshead or 
pipe.' 

25. yfXfjci, to] Turk, tfelei, *a tunic or vest.* 



XII. 

1. noTfco] ' to trample uix)n.' In M G. it is also used in a semi- 
technical sense of brigands and burglars : ' to plimder, pillage, break 
into a house.' Cf. Hehod. p. 166 and Coray's note. 

Af TTcvov] a village in Acamania situated on the Aspro, near the 
site of the ancient Srporos . 

2. TTiv eKOfiave vrtp^dvi] lit 'they made a level pass of it,' Le. 
they razed it to the groimd. 

3. aa-npcL, to] aaTrpov (Turk. asper\ a small Turkish coin now 
obsolete. The plural is often used in the sense of 'money' generally. 

<l>ktapia, to] (f>\<opi, 'florin,' originally a gold piece of Florence. 
Afterwards applied to all gold coins. 

4. Afvfvuurrjs] strictly 'a native of Lepenou,' here used as a 
'proper noun. 
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6. Xoraafiiraa-iva] the wife of a Xoradfiiraarjs (Turk. Khodjabashi), 
a village mayor. 

9. TToXa/Sof] adj. 'foolish, mad,^ from frakcuos (prob. archaic form 
iraXoFos), 

10. xrtavoi] * to seize, grasp/ from ttu^ko (Dor. Trmfo)). 

13. *3(y)ava)] = fK^oXXo). 

14. f^ayopd, 17] * ransom.' 

15. ypcKTia^ Ta\ ypoai (Tiirk. ghroosh), ' piastre.' 

16. (I>€(ria, to] <f>€iri, Turk. ^2. 

17. TToo-to, to] rroa-i (prob. from Turkish jt?oo«A=* covering'), 
a sort of cap decorated with tassels once worn by the Klephts. 

18. ypafifiariKoSj 6] ( = ypafifiaT€vs) — yjrvxovios (20), * adopted son,' 
see Intr. 

19. d<rT}fi€vios] adj., from dfrrjjjn, to, * silver.' The word in its 
modem sense originated in the plu-ase aayjfwv dpyvpiov, * uncoined 
silver.' Cf. Thuc. 6. 8. 1. 

Kokapdpi, to] ' an ink-horn.' A Byzantine woixl derived from the 
Ital. ccdamaio. 

21. rao-i, To\ Turk, tas, *a bowl or cup.' 



XIII. 

3. da] another form of the classic di?, used to strengthen or 
limit the sense of the word to which it is attached. Of. koKcl bd! 
* Indeed ! ' ironical. 

7. TpayovbS>\ * to sing ' ; Tpayovdi, * song.' The word is obviously 
derived from the ancient Tpay<^8iay and was originally applied to 
songs of a mournful character: such are in time all the EUephtic 
ballads and in subject most of them. Later on it came to be used 
of all songs alike. 
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8. <rvti7re*Bepot] This term expresses the relation of the bride's 
and brides^room's re8i)ectivo friends towards each other. It corre- 
sponds to the classic KTfiiftrrrjs, 

21. o^fvrpcL, Tj^ = €xidva^ 'ti viper.' 

doTplri, ro] some kind of venomous reptile which I have not been 
able to identify. 

22. fiovofiepida, tj] a kind of lizard. 

23. (povxra, jj] * a handful.* Etj-mologj' uncertain. 
28. '(rrrlrif ro] for oo-ttiti (Lat. ho9pitium\ * a house.' 

30. va yKvKaSfi ^ Kaphla n/ff] * that her heart may be cheered.' 
Kapbia, ' the heart/ is used in many senses, corresponding sometimes 
to one and sometimes to another of the Homeric $vfi6sj Kfjpy rjrop. 
Here it is used as the seat of the appetites. Cf. tmnv $* Sa-ov rfB^Xc 
Ovfios II. 9. 177 ; €fi6v K^p aKfirivov iroa-ios koi idrjrvos lb, 19. 319, etc. 

31. x^'^'-^t h] ** morsel,' from ;(a<^r<u (class. jcatrTa)), *to swallow, 
gulp doxm,' as in Ar. Birch 245. 



XIV. 

2. <rn)v<o x^P^v] * to set up a dance.' Cf. toravai ;(opovr Hdt. 3. 
48 ; crrriaai xopou Find. F. 9. 200, etc. 

3. $€(t>avTa>va>] * to make merry.' The verb is a corrupt form of 
(K<f>aiv<a^ which in the mid. means * to show oneself' in public. 

6. fiirovyiovpTiy ro] Turk, hooyoordi^ ' order, edict.' 
6. tXXta/it, ro] Turk, illam^ * sentence, warrant.' 

8. Kplmr) V. /i. r. n.] lit. *that judgment may not seize them.' 
With the form Kpi<rf) cf. pdxn, yvaxrr] etc. (see above iii. 4 n.). 

9. fiov(vr€, ro] Turk, moozde, * tidings,' usually * good tidings.' 

10. prjP'dSi] * a wretched thing,' from €pr]fios, * desolate.' 

11. x"/*^«P'» ''o] Turk, habar, *news.' 
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16. 'Ayar, 6] Turk, agha ; a Turkish lord. 

18. \iitol. to] Turk, h&iy ' stature/ 

•20. \aioiy 6] a kind of dagger, stiletto. Prob. conn, with Sp. lazo. 

35. Xvra\ for ri ; a form more frequently found in the islands 
than on the mainland, prob. derived from ori^ as Xvrav from 
orav ( = orf — av), 

42. fXTTapoxrria., rj] 'a shot,' from fiTrapovrij 'gunpowder''; see 
above vii. 23 n. 

45. (/x)7roXXa, rj] * a ball,' anc. TraXXci, a synon. of aripalpa, Eust. 
would read trdXXo in Od, 6. 115. 

46. x^H"^^] *^^'* * ^'^ ^^® earth,' from x"/*"'» 
48. jc a/xiracrt, ro] Tiu-k. kabaet, 'crime.' 

50. o-oXa/icVi, ro] Turk, scdamet, pL of salami ' salutation.' 



PART 11. 



I. 



1. poboTrXaa-fifvrj] adj., lit. * created of roses.' The rose has 
always been considei*ed by the Greeks as symbolical of all that is 
sweet and beautiful. Cf. poSonrjxvs, pod6xp<^s ; poboprjXov, * a plump, 
rosy cheek,* Theocr. 23. 8, etc. 

5. (f)S}s povf] a temi of endearment, * light of my eyes!' as in 
Horn. Ti]\ipLa)((y y\vK€p6p <f)dos Od. 16. 23, etc., ^ (fiiKrarov (f)a>s Soph. 
EL 1224, etc. It is also used in expressions of asseveration, /xa to 
if>Sis fiov/ Cf *fjMTia fiov above. Part I. viil 28 n. 

6. V^?0 V*^^'** ( = 6/xiX€0)), *to speak.' This sense is derived 
from the more general use * to hold converse,' in which the verb is 
employed by the ancients. 

9. Xayieddi, to] 'a mountain glen, dell, valley,' from ancient 
cfyieor, e.g. w d* ayofuu/idci /3a^c* ayxta Btiriridafs wvp Hom. 7Z. 
20. 490 ; iyK^a froui€irra OcL 4. 337, etc The initial X is prob. due 
to a corruption of vXi^. Such compounds as vXdyKos are not im> 
possible in M.G. Cf. fiax^poirtpowa {=fidxaipm'W€p6vcu^ 'knives 
and forks 'X eta 

10. XP^^] *4j- * golden.' Cf. xP^^^V^"^ (Btipffo-iv Horn. iZ. 8. 
42, 13. 24; (ap$ri Koiui tb. 1. 197; $av$ai Tpix^^ Od. 13, 399, etc 
Find. JS\ 10, 11, 5 etc. Fair or blonde hair has always been highly 
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admired among the Greeks on account of its rarity, their national 
complexion being dark. 

13. yXvK«a] adj. 'sweet.' Cf. y\vK€iai TralHes Soph. 0. C, 106; 
^ y\vKVTaT€ ( = 0) <f)iKrar€\ * my dear fellow,' Ar. Ac/i, 462. 

16. raxy, ro] 'early morning/ opp. to fipadv^ to, 'evening.' 
These names, derived from original epithets, are no doubt due to 
the observation of the rapidity with which the day breaks in the 
generally cloudless Greek sky, and the slow advent of darkness, 
ushered in by the twilight. 

17. BavfiGy to] *a miracle,' from the more general sense of 
'wonder, marvel.' 

21. *^Tffi€pci)V€i 6 Bfbs TTjv rffifpav] *God brings the day.' In 
this phrase, as well as in 6 Beos v€i (Hdt. 2. 13), we get the full 
expression of the idea usually compi*essed in the impersonal use of 
similar verbs u«, vt't^ft, etc. in ancient, fipix^i, x*ovif*t, etc. in M; 
Greek ; also ^^T}fi€pa}V€L alone, * it is getting light.' Noun '^rjfifpaixa 
* daybreak.' 



II. 

5. TTfpifioXi, ro] *a garden,' from ntpi^Xos, o, *an enclosure,' 
e.g. n€pLtBo\os v€<apLO}v Eur. ffel. 1530, eta 

7. c(<r)KV'^c va Tfirj] Cf. oararaKi yap Kvyjrfif ytpcav irlv^iv fi€V€aiv<ou 
Horn. Od, 11. 585. 



III. 

1. aoTf'pt, to] 'the star.' Note here again the favourite change 
of masculine (<S darrip) into neuter. 

3. ^^ecpavTafia, ro] ' festival or merry-making,' from '(t(f>carro>v<», 
(see above Part I. xiv. 3 n.). 
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4. wpo^dWa] * to come forward.' The active is used in a mid. 
sense in M.(t. 

6. i>f)aios] adj. ; from the sense of * seasonable, blooming' it has 
come to mean 'beautiful' genemlly, and is used as a synonym of, 
or rather substitute for koXos^ the latter adj. being always applied 
to moral beauty or excellence ( = dyados), 

7. ;(povta<rfta] or xpouurfiay ' the completion of one whole year/ 
from xpoviCoi, which is sometimes used in its classical sense 'to delay, 
linger, be slow,' with which cf. xpo^lCofifv yap Aesch. Ag. 1356 ; rjv 
XP^viiTfj (sc. r6 oTpdrtvpa) Thuc. 6. 49, etc. But it oftener means 
*to last for a year,' from xpovos ( = «to£), e.g. cxpoi/i<re ro ncudi, *the 
child has completed its first year.' 

8. fKK\Tf(ria, rf] * church,' whence French ^glise, ItaL chiesuy etc. 
The verb cKKXi^o-tdCo/xat is used in the sense of 'attending divine 
sei^vice.' 

11. aipd] adv. 'close to, near.' Cf. verb a-ipcavo} intr., *to 
approach.' The word is obviously derived from o-t/ior, ' snub-nosed,' 
but it is not clear how it luis got its prcsent meaning, unless indeed 
the familiar signification of the adj. in Classical Greek is due to 
logical specialization, and the M.G. is connected with some more 
general sense which the term at one time may have possessed. 

14. aa-npos] adj. * white,' prob. from Turk, a^per. dampLCay tr. 
* to whitewash ' ; intr. * to turn white.' 

15. *raLpi{d)(<o] *to match,' either in a trans, or intr. sense, from 
*raipi, ro, derived from anc. cVatpor, * partner.' 

IV. 

1. fiovplBof T)] ' the mulberry-tree,' from anc. fiop€€L Cf. fu>vpoy, 
ro, * the black mulberry,' from fiopov. 

4. *(f*p^] * to know,' corrupted from c^cvpco-iccA, * to find out,' 
6. o-oXi, ro] ' spittle,' from aiaXov, 
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7. (l)€vya.,.aTr6 kovto, /xou] *get away... far from me.' Cf. drr* 
€fjL€v (pvyCf fi7f fi€ fxoKvvjis Theocr. Idi/L 20. 10, and for the sentiment 
contained in lines 6, 7 of. "Epp* arr' efieloy \ ,3ovKo\oi av cddXeis fif 
Kvaai^ ToKav : ib. 2, 3. 

kovto] adv. 'near/ lit. *at a short distance,' from adj. kovtos, 

* short.' 

8. ava(y)ouXtaf<i)] 'to loathe, be sick at,' from (y)ovXMi (anc. ov\a\ 
rd, ' the glims.' 

Kapdia] Here it stands in the sense of stomach. For this use 
of the word see above Part I. xiii. 30 n. The phrase dv. ^ k. p,, may 
be translated * the sight of thee has made my stomach turn.' 

9. ri] for oTL^ ' because.' See above Part I. vi. 3. 

ycpoff, 6] *an old man,' from ydpcav. Note the change of declension. 
Cf. xdpoi for x^p<ov^ dpoKos for d/>a<o)v, etc. 

10. a/eopdov, ro] 'garlic' This form of arKopobov is foimd as 
early as the time of Dioscorides q.v. The derivative orKopobakprj, 
'a sauce of brine and garlic' (e.g. Ar. Knights 199, etc.), sunives in 
the form (TKophaKia or ciXtaSa (from oXf, 'salt') and is still a favourite 
article of diet with the Gi-eeks. 

Kpoppv8L{ov)f ro] ' an onion,' from class. Kpoppvov, Also found as 

Kp€ppvdl. 

11. KovdKif ro] 'blandishment' ; etym. doubtful, prob. connected 
with Kiviopai, 

12. vfp6^pa<rros] adj. ' insipid,' lit. ' parboiled.' 
a-TravaKi, to] ' spinage,' from ItaL spviace. 

14. yapv(f>aWdKLy ro] dim. of yapv<f)a\\ov (anc icapvo^vXXoy), ro^ 

* a clove, clove pink, carnation.' Cf. »eapuo<^uXXi, vn. 3. and xxxvL 
16 n.; 17 n. 

15. KOTTcXXa, jj] Alb. Korrikjfja, ' a maid.' 

16. xai/cXXa, rj] Ital. cannellay 'cinnamon.' 
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2. irvcv/Aonffw, 6] 8C. rrarrip, 'spiritual £BLth«r, priest.' 

5. KvpuiKi?, 17] sc. hfifpcL, •Siuiday,' lit. * Loi*d*s-day.' Cf. jcvpiaxdv, 
TO, * the Lord's house,' whence Anglo-Sax. *:^rc kirk^ cAurcA, 

8. p€VT€pij to] Turk, mender^ * sofa, couch.' 

10. KptfUL. to] from Kpiv<a^ 'judgment : sentence' as in the N.T. 
Afterwards 'the ofl'cnce' for which one is sentenced. In M.G. it 
generally means 'sin.' Cf. the expression r» Kplpa! ' what a pity ! ' 

13. apvri(ir)rfii\ for dpmfBfjs. The r very frequently replaces 
the $, as will be seen in the following pieces. CI ikm-tpas, 
iXwvrtpia^ etc 

14. apTos KCLL Xfirovpyia] practically s^'nonymous terms. They 
both refer to the 'loaves' or 'cakes' of wheaten bread offered for 
the celebration of the Eucharist. A small bottle of wine ofbeii 
accompanies these ofierings, which seem to have their origin in the 
Hebrew custom mentioned more than once in the Bible. (Cf. aprot 
^s irpoBiattas etc.) Besides these 'loaves' a plate of boiled com 
(koXv/^) is presented on the days appointed for prayers for the dead. 
These offerings form a considerable portion of a priest's income and 
this is the point of the retort. The ordinary meaning of Xctrov/rym 
is, of course, 'mass.' 

17. hpoL, at] the * Hours,' a set of prayers or offices, so called 
because they are used at the canonical hours. The book containing 
them is called 'QpoKoytov and corresponds to the Breviary of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

20. irairabia, tf] ' the wife of a papa or priest.' The lower clergy 
of the Greek Church are usually married. 

YI. 
3. p:] for fia, (ItaL ma), ' but' 
ovras] adv. * when,' for orav. 
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4. 7rapdirovo\ ro] 'complaint,' cf. Traparrovovfuu, 'to complain.' 
Kopfii, t6\ ' the human body,' from Kopposn ' the trunk of a tree,' 

as in Hom., e.g. Kopfiov 6* €k pi(rjs irporafioiv Od. 23. 196, etc. 

5. *irdn\(afui] 'a quilt,' from etpaTrXafiOy 'something spread 
over.' 

/io^iXapi, ro] *a pillow' (lit. 'pertaining to the jaw,' Lat. inaxH- 
laris), 

6. aKXrfpos] adj. 'without portion'; here it seems to need a 
supplementary gen. as ydfiov, etc. Cf. afioipos. 

7. rov] here=Bov, 'the man whom,' just as in Hom. ag. BdKafiov 
rov d<l>iK€ro Od, 21. 43, and elsewhere in the classics. Cf. rrjs 
dyatra XXXVI. 95. 



VII. 

1. vtpdprCh ^o] Arab, naranj, 'an orange.' vcpayr^id, ^, 'the 
orange-tree.' 

Mva-ipi, to] Turk, or Arab. masTy Egypt. 

2. vd ^pix^a] Here the confession of love is made by means of an 
orange instead of the usual apple (see App. to Part I.). 

3. ro-aic tfo)] Tiu'k. tchaky 'to smash, break.' 
fiaoTpaTrds, o] Alb. fiaoTpaTrafa, ' a cup or pot.* 
Kapvo<f>vWi, rd] See above iv. 14 n. 

4. oyoTTiy fwv] ' my love ! ,' as a term of endearment. Cf. the 
Latin use of amor, e.g. amores et ddiciae tuae Cic. Div. 1. 36. 

6. Kcyrdo)] *to embroider,* from iccvrco), 'to prick.* 

6. frovpvd', to] 'the morning,' from vpm — frpmvos, also used 

in M.G. 

9. povpXiCofjuu] or /SovXt^o), 'to be agitated* like the sea, prob. 

connected with Franco-6alL baule, 

A. 18 
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d€p»] *to beat or lash,' here for 64 po fiat, *to lash oneself,' in a mid. 

sense. 

VIII. 

7. povxa, to] * clothes ' ; etvm. unknown ; prob. conn, with €piov 
(through form eptoOxor, * containing or made of wool '). 

10. cro-i] adv. *thiis, so/ Med. Or., commonly derived from 
ovrtoirl. 



IX. 

1. KovTovXa, f}] *a little girl,' from kovtos (see above iv. 7 n.). 
yiopdros] or yc/wiror adj. * fllll, fat, plmup,' fi-om yc/io) or y€/jLi(»^ 

* to cram, fill.' 

2. vfpavrCopxiyovXanj] adj. lit. 'with cheeks like oranges.' 
fidyovXov, * cheek,' Med. Greek, conn, with Latin maosilla, 

3. Xct/iovt, t6\ Ital. limone, 'a lemon.' 

4. Xa/3a>va)] here in a mid. sense (see above Part I. v. 6 n.). 



1. darTTpo^Tvpfvrj] past i>art, * dressed in white.' a<rirpo-(€)vTi;- 
liivfj, from fv6vv<», 'to put on,' e.g. fvdwt x^"*"^^^ Hom. II. 2. 42, eta 
Note the substitution of r for d. It is due to the fact that 6 after 
a y is pronounced very nearly like our d — a sound which is better 
represented in M.G. by vr — while its usual pronunciation is like that 
of our th in the, Cf. dvrpas for avbpat (from dvi7p, root dv^p-^ etc 

dx\ prep. * from,' a corrupt form of €*c. Cf. o^a for c^ zxvi. ,9 n. 
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2. avBos dfroXdi/] Cf. rip€v dvBos fiaXaKov Sappll. frgm. 76. 

3. (TvxvoKovva] *to move frequently or rapidly,' crvxi'of-Ktvea). 

4. €p(OT€^fX€vos] past part, of €p<i>revofiaL, * to fall in love.' 

5. <SfjLop<t>os] adj. ' well-shaped, pretty, handsome,' for €Vfiop<t>os. 
Cf. Vtiop<t>os, Part I. II. 13. 

podavia, rj] * the rose-tree,' fi'om pobavia^ as in Theophr. J7". PL 2. 
2. 1 and other late writers. 

6. x"P"C*'] inapers. *it becomes day' (see above Part I. iii. 3 n.). 

7. Cf. IIL 6, 6. 

Vdi/ov] for eVdvo). Note the change of ca into ov, and cf. kotov 
for Kara), etc. 



XL 

2. i>pKL(m]s] for lipKLo-Byjs^ from 6pKi(ofiat ( = o/ii/v/xt)> *to swear.' 

3. ra aT€<f}apa rov yd/xov] See App. Part I. 

4. Cf. TTOv fioi ra pobof nov fwt ra la, nov fwi ra icaXa ariXiva ; frgm. 
of a dancing song (apOe/ia) preserved by Athenaeus (14. 629 e). 

5. \d] for did joined to va by pleonasm. 

6. XovXovdm, ra\ pi. of XovXovdi or \ov\ov8oy ro, *a flower'; 
etym. miknown. Cf. Alb. XjovKj^ja, 



XII. 

2. $€ v^(r€u\^Bi\€is va fia-ai, an analysis of the ancient future 
which has quite died out in M.G. 

3. Bvnovfiai] » fvBvfxovfiaij dep. * to remember, long for.' 

9. rpiavrd(f>v\\ovy ro] lit * a rose with thirty petals,' and gener. 
any rose (^podov). 

15. Xavpoy rf] OF Xd/3pa, ^feverish heat' Cf. anc. Xd^pos adj. 

18—2 
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XIII. 

2. Koarfiot, 6] * the world, the universe.' 

3. fJLvpiCoi] * to Hmell,' both in a trans, and intrans. sense, from 
fivpoy, TO, ^ iingnent, bweet oil,' etc. In Class. Gr. the verb i^upiim is 
used in the sense of * rubbing with unguent, anointing/ e.g. Ar. 
PL 520. 

5. For the simile cf. Homer's comparison of man's life to the 
duration of one season's leaves on the trees: 

olr) TTfp <f>v\\(av ytvirjf roif) dc Koi avbpSiv, 
<^vXXa ra fiiv r du€fios ;(a/iadiff X^^'*** 

n. 6. 146 foU. 
7. dafidCo)] * to overpower, subdue, kilL' 



XIV. 

3. yvpfv<a] * to seek, ask' (see above Part I. v. 10 n.). 
6. Kpvos] ( =» /cpvcpor), adj. *cold, chilly,' firom icpvo(ff), ro^ *icy 
cold, frost,' as in Hes. IF. and D. 492. 



XV. 

1. ra(7<ro)] *to affect to be so and so,' a very rare acceptation 
both in M. and anc. Greek. Cf. Dem. 438. 5 ra(as (covr^v) r«ov 
aTrioTovvroiv tlvai, 

4. o-Korttva>] See above Part I. vn. 9 n. 
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XYT. 



I. €poi>Tas, 6] for €f}<os. It is a frequent habit with the modem 
Greeks to form a nomin. out of a 3i*d decL ace. In the case of fem. 
nouns the ace., as it is, becomes a nom. of the 1st decl. ; with masc. 
iioims the addition of a hnal -9 is necessiiry. The same rule applies 
to all 3rd declen. noims of any tei-mination whatsoever, e.g. Fem. 
fifjT€pa, Bvyaripa^ yvvoLKO^ \(iKib6va^ etc. ; j\Iasc. naripas^ ^(rCKias, 
riy€fi6vasy Xiovras, Kopcucas, etc. For the expression of * burning 
with love ' cf. xpo> vvp v'rrad€8p6paK€v Sapph. frgm. 2. 10. 

3. a-KOTovpa, 17] * darkness, trouble,' from o-kotos, 

4. Xvyovpa, rf] * faintness,' from Xvyavta, * to cause one to faint,' 
e.g. /i* cXvyaxrcy 17 (fxavrj a-ov. Middle Xvyoivopaiy Ho faint.' From 
anc. Xvyoo), * to overcome,' e.g. (jiptva XP^^^ Anth. P, 9. 150, etc. 
With the sentiment cf. ri6vaKr)v h* oXi'ycu VtSev^f <f)aivofiai Sapph. 
itbi supra 15. 

5. TpfWos 6a KaTavTr)(T(M>] * I shall end by becoming mad.' Cf. 
^(Xa> ytv€(r6<a fiatPoXqi Bvfi<^ Sapph. frgm. 1. 18. 

rpcXXdf] adj. *mad,' supposed to be connected with arpiffkoSi 
^twisted, crooked'; cf. CovpXos. 

Koravrda] 'to come to, end in,' as often in Polybius, e.g. 30. 
14. 3, etc. 

6. *fnr(pM<a\ ' to entangle,' corrupt form of c/i7rc/)td<a>. It is a 
curious fact that as in ancient Greek dco/xai is confused with 6tvopai 
(in Hom.), so in M.G. dcvo), in the above instance, stands for dco>. 

K€pL, ro\ *a candle, taper,' for Krjpl from KTfpos, *wax.' The 
plural Ktjpoi is found in Heliod. 9. 11 in its modem sense of 'wax 
tapers.' 

Vav rb K€pi 6a tr^v(r<a\ lit * I shall be extinguished like a taper.' 
C£ €(rfiiar6rj ^iKovSpof Anth, P. 12. 39. 
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7. ylrvxrf fwv] as a term of endearment, * my soul ! ' CL mi 
anime/ PL JUL GL 1330, etc. See above r. 5 n. and Part I. viii. 
28 n. 

8. iUXffifxa iXapov] * a cheerful glance,' cf. ikapov /SXcVctv MeL 44. 

XVII. 

1. d(l>rj{y)Kpa<rTfjr€] See above Part I. v. 9 u. Note the inser- 
tion of a parasitic y and the change of B into r. 

<f>ovaTavdKiy ro] dim. of (fiovaravi^ rOf or <f>ovaTaf ff, *a petticoat,' 
from Itfii. fustagnoy * fustian.' 

KaKOfxotpos] adj. 'ill-fated, hapless.' Molpa (Fate) or Motpat in 
the plural are still more or less distinct personalities in the popular 
Greek mind. They are supposed to visit the newly-born babe when 
it is three days old and bestow on it the good or ill lot which is its 
portion through life. 

3. papovXi{ov), to] * lettuce,' for BpibaKivrj, Found in later 
writers. 

4. ra-aiTiXa, rj] *a string' of dry figs. Cf. French %m chapelet 
cPotgjums, * a string of onions.' 

6. a-Trda] or (rndCa ; from the sense of 'plucking out' violently 
(e.g. o-TT. KOfifjv Soph. 0. T, 1243 etc.) it has come to mean * to break* 
and in this sense it is always used in M.G. Here it stands as intr. 
* to break itself.' 

fur{;i$pa, rf] a kind of cheese. For the epithet x^^P^'f * fresh,* 
cf. Tvpo^ x^*^P^y * fresh cheese,' Ar. Frogs 559 etc. 

XVIII. 

1. <f>ovvTtarrj] See above Part I. ni. 11 n. 

2. 9rXcVa)] for ttXvvca. Cf. (rfp(v)c» for <rup«9 etc. 
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TraTradoirovXa] * the daughter of a papa.' The terminations -ttov- 
\os fern. 'TTovXa are used in patronymics as well as in diminutives. 
In v€pavr('Ov\a^ XffjLov-ira-a we find other dimin. terminations. 

5. upfievov^ to] * rigging,' here the part used for the whole 'ship.' 
The word is as old as Hesiod who (4. 806) uses it in exactly the 
same sense. The verb also dp/xfi/tf©, ' to sail/ though only found as 
a gloss, is no doubt of very ancient origin. 

7. paitrrpos] Ital. maestro, * a high wind.' A naut. term. 
Tpafiovvrdva, rj] Ital. tramontana^ * the north wind.' 

8. 7robo'<fio\)(TTavo\ to] *a petticoat reaching to the feet.' See 
above xvn. 1 n. Cf. TrfVXof or ;(iro)v iro^prfs in Class. Greek. 

9. *<l>dprjKfv] (jyaipofiai in the sense * to become seen by baring ' 
as in Horn. IL 22. 324 ; Od. 18. 67. 

10. iXafiylr* 6 'ytoXof] * the shore gleamed.' Cf. Xa/iYrdo-iv aKrats 
Soph. 0. a 1049. 



XIX. 

1. KovTo-KXaStvfiivov] * close-pruned.' The verb /eXadcvo) is 
found in Clem. Alex, in the same sense and esp. applied to vines. 

iri7r€p6ppi(a, ^] * pepper-root.' 

yl^iXos] adj., is used in M.G. in the sense of 'slim, slender' of 
form, or * shrill ' of sound. 

\vyv6s] adj. * slim, flexible, lithe,' from Xvyivos, *of agnus castus' 
(kvyos). See below Xvyapia XXV. 5 n. 

3. TTovX^cft)] for 9r6)X^o'a). Cf. Kov<f>6s for K6)^dff, KOTov for Kara 
etc. 

«raf apfvft)] * to bargain,' from Turk, pazar, * market' 

5. ra-dfrurfia, to] * digging,' from ra-aTra (Ital. zappa) * a spade.' 

6. dirdpBtvos] adj. * maidenly, pure,' the a- being copulative as 
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in dirap6iv€vros (Soph. frgm. 287). Theocr. uses the epithet in the 
opposite sense (Idi/I. 2. 41 where the a- is privative). 

liKaarroXoyita] ' to pick off young shoots ' as in Theophrastus. 

opt'fft)] From the sense of * determining, appointing' it has come 
to mean ^ to command ' as a master, ' to own.' Cf. opia-fios crov <f>ip' 
fidvi I * thy command is an imperial decree (firman) ' ironically. 



XX. 

1. Kar7i(f)oposj o] *a slope.' KaTa><f>of}os is found as an adj. in 
Alex. Aphrod. 

3. ^frovKdfuao\ ro] for vwoKafuaov, * a tunic, an under-garment,' 
jfrom viro and ItaL camicia, * a shirt.' 

4. ra-ifiTrrjfifvrj] past part, 'pinched,' from ra-ifi7rd<a, *to pinch,' 
Alb. To-ifxbL 



XXI. 

vovvos, 6] This term is usually applied to a 'godfather' (ItaL 
nonno, * grandfather') ; here it denotes the * best-man.' 

1. fidpa-afiovj to] for ^d\a-afios, 17, Hhe balsam-tree.' On the 
interchange of p and X see above Part I. IL 14 n. 

*s TTj* piCa Tov /3.] lit. * when the balsam-tree takes root,' i.e. at 
the beginning of spring. On * basil ' see below xxvii. 11 n. 

2. *7r avTp€vofjLai] for viravbptvop.at (s=v7r' dvhpX yiyvofiai) *to be 
married,' properly applied to a woman, but often used indifferently 
in the sense of wfKJxvopai, Mid., which is strictly used of a man by 
the ancients, e.g. vvfjL(f)€vov Stfias ^UXfKrpag Em*. EL 1340 etc. 

3. On <rr€<f>avaj Xa/uttraSfr etc. see App. to Part I. 

4. wpoiKia, rd] *the dowry' from Trpoi^. 
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XXIT. 

dpd6(fia] or dvd6rffta. This word and its derivative dua3€fiaTi(<a 
have in M.G. the sense familiar to iis through our verb * to anathe- 
matize.' 

3. 4. The importance attached to a girl's proficiency in spinning 
and wea^ing {tpya ywaiK&p), in addition to her personal charms, 
reminds one of Achilles' refusal of Agamemnon's daughter : 

ovd* €1 XP^^^^U 'A<^po5tri; xaXXor ipi^oi, 
epya fi* ^ABrjvaij] yXavKOiTridt La'0<f>api(ot, 
ovdc fxiv Z>s yafi(<o. 

IL 9. 389 folL 

4. poKa, J)] ItaL rocc€L, the 'distaff' (^Xoxari;). 
dpyckKios, 6] the * loom ' (fcrrdr). 

5. K€vri(rfia, to] * embroider}',' for Ktvrrjfxa from K€vrdo} ( = Kfvrica) 
*to embroider' (see above vil 5 n.). The verbal noun Keurrp-os is 
found in Epictetus in the sense of ' embroidered.' 

ykiuTia-fiOy to] * amusement,' for y\€vrfjfia from yXci/rao, *to enjoy 
oneself.' Turk, ^ilendi^. 

a-tpyidvif to] Turk, s^iran^ 'promenade, idle amusement.' 



XXIII. 

1. <f>va'a, Bopda fiov] Of. rravvvxt'Oi 5' apa roi yt (viz. Boptas and 
Ziffivpos) irvprjs ufivBis <l>\6y €PaXXov \ <l>va-a>vT€s Xiyias Hom. II, 
23. 217—8. 

Bopca] Synizesis, pronoimced -ya, just as if it were spelled -la 
or -fio. Cf. -4os pron. -yos etc. 
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nawia, rd] * sails.' plur. of wawi(am\ ri This word is commonlT 
deriveci from ItaL /wnw/», * cioth-' I am inciiDed to think that it is 
probably a ««rvivai of the Doric rrmnor (for «^Tvior\ dim. of irrpai or 
irffvot. The latter is used in Clastiical Greek for 'web'; the dim. 
vavKov », and more usually its plnral rrawitu is the M.6. for ^ sails.' 
Cf. the ancient use of Urrnt and Itrria, 

2. {ai)fiaT(av<a] in the sense of iufiarm intr. *to be stained 
with blood,' as in later writers. For the active c£. x^'P^^ alfiAiat 
Soph. AJ. 453 ; icpara aifid(<a nirpa id. Phil. 1002. 

Kovnia^ rd] for K<airia (dim. of kwitj;). The ov often replaces the 
» in M.G., as remarked already, and vice versa. C£ infra (L 14) 
<t>ov\fd for (fxaXid. ff<adi(ov) (from /3ovr) for /3ov5i(oy) etc. On the 
fondness of the M. Greeks for diminutives and neuters I have com- 
mented elsewhere. Cf. infrsi ddicrvXov, to; x^^*^ diydovt, xc(^aXi etc. 

3. dvd^lrau{€)] from dvdima, * to set fire to.* Here it is used in 
an intr. sense * to catch fire.' The final c is a parasitic vowel often 
affixed to the 3rd pers. plur. for euphony's sake, e.g. €rp<ayav{€) 
etc. 

(Ticapfxoi] for orKoXfioi This is another instance of the interchange 
of X and p. Cf. infra (1. 7) dpfirj for aXfjoj and see above Part I. n. 
14 n. 

4. drroirraara] from iiTroo-rfvo). The act aor. with a mid. sense 
(—d^rfoTi/v in the sense of * giving up work ' from sheer weariness). 
It has come to mean generally * I am weary, worn out' ( — dntlprf ko). 

io'fiio'BrjK ff irvoTf fiov] *my breath is extinguished.' Cf. tarQrj 
olpot Horn. Od. 3. 183. 

6. i<f)pvyrja'ap ra x^^l M®''] * ^7 ^P® *^® parched.' Cf. €<f>piryrf 
d/^ffof vfro Anth, P. 7. 293. 

8. *irov] for oirov, a relative particle used both as pron. and adv. : 
■■who, which, where, etc. 

9. yaXavdf] from ydXrfvos {!). If my derivation is correct its 
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original meaning is ' calm, serene/ from which it has come to mean 
simply 'blue or azure/ chiefly applied to the sea or sky and to *blue' 
eyes. See, however, above. Part I. x. 5, note on yaXd^ios, 

10. cXtrtSa, rf] a uom. formed from the ace. See above, 
XVI. 1 n. 

15. 7rpo(j>ddv<a^ * to overtake' ( = KaraXafxiSdvui), 

18. V*] for VOU, OTTOU. 

19. dpaa-€P€T€] dpaa-€vt>} (for dva-areva^ * tO sIgh, breathe.' 
Another form dvacrrfvafo). 

20. 0"7rXay;(vtfb/iai] or €vo'7rXay;(vtfb/iat, *to take pity.' The 
former as well as the adj. tva-nXayxvos are found in the N.T. 

XXIV. 

2. dydXta, dyakta] Turk. agJudi aghalli, adv. 'little by little, 
slowly.' 

3. <f}ova'K<o-Ba\aa'a'iaj ff\ the * swell of the sea,' from ^ovotk coi/o), 
*to puflFup, swell,' both trans, and intr. ; cf. <f>ova'Ka (=anc. (jyvcrKri), 
*a bladder.' 

8. a"rrpoi>xvci>] *to push, drive, urge on,' coniipt form of the class. 
air€px<a. In Homer it is found used of the winds exactly in the same 
sense as here, ort a-irtpxoxriv afXXai, * when storms are driving fast,' 
II. 13. 334. 

12. y«pa] adv. * strongly,' from yfpdr, * strong, mighty,' conn, 
with the anc. y€pas, * prize.' 

XXV. 

1. l€ppai, ai] a town in Eastern Macedonia, near the site of the 
ancient Lichna. 

4. v€poxvTTjs, 6] a kind of basin in which dishes etc. are washed, 
and from which the water passes into the sink. 
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7rar€p6(v), ro] ' a kneoding-board,' from Lat. patera, * a broad, flat 
dish.' 

5. \vyapia, 17] from anc. Xvyor, a * willow-like tree ' ; Lat. vitex 
agmts castvs^ luted in old, as well as in modem, times for wreaths. 
Cf. Anacr. 39, etc. Derivatives \vy€p6s, \vy\6s, Xvyif«, etc. 

XXVI. 

1. Mavpri B,] the Black Sea, as I take it, but it is quite possible 
that it may be fiavprj in the sense of 'dark,' as an ornamental epithet 
of the sea. Cf. Homer's oXvorra rrovrov Od. 2. 421, etc. 

2. ficarVf] for iKaBrjat. Qt. vrav — ;((Xido)v «(op,fVTj K€\adrj Ar. 
Peace 800. 

TTvpyov"] i.e. a nest. 

4. /iof 0)1/0)] *to gather, collect, bring together,' from fidaaa (ftafa) 
in the sense of * choosing by feeling.' 

8. x°<^«] See above Part I. xiiL 31 n. 

9. of o)] adv. * out,' for €$<o. On the opposite change of o into e 
see Part I. in. 10 n. 

Kopidr, 6] 'a bug,' from Kopis. 



XXVII. 

1. Kopcurio\ to] This word, which generally denotes * a maid,' 
must here be understood in a wider sense * young woman.' 

3. <rroix€io', to\ * ghost, spirit' See Introd. Few words have 
had a more adventurous history. It oiiginated as a dim. of <rroixo£^ 
'a row or rod,' then it was particularly appUed to the gnomon of the 
sondi&L Afterwards it came to mean metaphorically a first begin* 
ning or element ; a letter of the alphabet ; a trifle (e.g. ra aroix^ta 
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ToiJ Koa-fiov N.T. Galat. iv. 3) ; a sign of the Zodiac, etc. Its modem 
meaning may have arisen from a superstitions association of spirits 
with the elements of nature. 

4. r)X^^y o] ^0** ?Xo^» also found «as a^oy, whence verb a^eoj 
=^X^'g>, 'to sound.' Gf. Horn. Hymn to Dem. 479; Eur. Phoen. 
1523, etc. 

7. appeacrriico', ro] 'medicine,^ lit. 'that which appei'tains to a sick 
man {appiaaroiy 

8. *ytda, Tf] for alylda, * a she-goat,' from root aiy- (ai(). 

9. KapT€pS>] 'to wait, lie in ambush* ; noun Kaprdpi, roy 'ambus- 
cade.' 

"Avoift', ri] 'the Spring,' from duoly<a {=dvoiyvvfu\ lit. 'the season 
when plants blossom forth.' 

10. <t>Kidvci>] ' to make,' also found as <^rtdv<u or <^id^Q>. It is 
supposed to be derived from flBvvca, 

oTpnvyya, fj] * the milking part of a sheep-fold.' Alb. arpovvjta, 
connected with crrpdyyo), Lat. stnngo, etc. 

dp/if yw] 'to milk,' from d/icXyo), through intermediate change 
dX/xcyo). 

XXVIII. 

Iktr. The Ncpdtdcff are also designated as KaXat 'Ap^di^io-crai, 
or 'benign ladies' euphemistically. Of. anc. Ev/icviScr, etc. 

The derivation of KaXXiicdvr^apor has not been satisfactorily 
ascertained yet. Some would derive it from kclKos and KavBapos, *a 
beetle.' Etymologically this theory is plausible ; for Kara-aplda or 
KaT(apida (from anc. KavBaplf^ -idos) is used in many parts of Greece 
as the name for a beetle. C£ also the old proverb KavBdpov a-Kiaiy 
applied to those who are frightened without cause. On the other 
hand, it is not easy to see what the 'beetle' could have to do 
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with the mischievous goblins to whom the name KoXXiJcdrr^apoff 
belongs. Students of modem Greek folk-lore have here an object 
of investigation requiring no common measure of ingenuity. 
3. Traa-ovfxaKicL, to] Turk. boBhmak^ ' sandals or slippers.' 

8. appaffava, rj] here ' the engagement ring.' See above I. vra. 
10 n. 

11. fiovTd<a] or ^ovriC<a trans, and intr. *to sink, dive,' from 
pvOlCi^ Polyb. 2. 10. 5. 

irarosy 6] * bottom,' from varit^, 

14. ycXao)] here trans. *to laugh at one, deceive.' Cf. Theocr. 
20. 1 "EvvtiKa fi cyAao'O'c. 

XXIX. 

I. U€<fyrrjj fj] corrupt form of THynrTrjy * Thursday,* lit. * the fifth 
day of the week.' MfydXi; U€<f>Trj, * Great Thursday,' i.e. the Thiursday 
before Good Friday. 

trrffiaiva] *to give the signal,' esp. for divine service, on the 
arifiavTpo* or 'signal-board,' which still in some out-of-the-way 
districts does duty for a bell. It must be borne in mind that the 
Turks, when they conquered Greece, prohibited the use of bells in 
the churches. 

KoivavSi] 'to partake in the sacrament of the eucharist'; also 
fierakafiffava, lit. *to participate' in the Lord's Supper, whence 
Koivtiviay /icrdXi/i/rtff or p.fTa\a^ia * communion.' 

3. vtovraiKoSf 6] dim. of v€os, *a youth.' Cf. fUKpovra-LKos from 
fUKpos^ etc. 

9. Kpifurrto'/icVor] past part, of Kpifutri^w, Ho commit a sin 
{Kpiftay Pass. Kpifiari^ofiai ' to be excommunicated on account of a 
ain.' See above v. 10 n. 

II. KOI Tcipa] 'but as it is.' CI ancient idiomatic use of 
9VV dr. 
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14. Kvfiovpi, ro] Turk, kooboor, 'tomb/ connected with root KVfx^-, 
whence icw/i/3or, KVftSrj, Lat. cymha, etc. 

15. x^€/i€rptfa)] 'to neigh,' corr. from ;(p€/ifrif<a. It is also found 
as )(\rjfurpdoi for ;^p€fjirrd<u. 

TTodapifw] *to kick,' lit. 'to move the foot' (iro8dpi). 



XXX. 

1. rCiofiTrduof, 6] or TaoirdvrjSj Turk, tchohan, *a shepherd.' 

3. XcjScvnyy, 6] See above I. i. 12 n. Cf. Ibil. levantino. The 

word is used in a sense analogous to that of iraXX^icdpi (see above 

I. n. 15 n.). 

16. dyaXiavd] adv. 'slowly.' Cf. dydXt, dydXia above, XXIV. 2 n. 
KUfiapatvia] See above I. iii. 14 n. 

17. fitaoTiKa] adv. 'quickly, with s^^eed' (3ia). Cf. verb ^id(ofi(u, 
'to make haste,' adj. fiiaariKos, 



XXXI. 

2. o-iyavdff, 17, dv] adj. ' gentle, slow,' from the original sense of 
* silent' (o-iy^). Adv. o-iyd, or o-iyavd, 'slowly, noiselessly.' 

3. xapTTt^o)] ' to bring forth finiit,' from Kapnos. 
Xo>pd<f>i, to] 'a ploughed field,' from x^fx^ 

5. ^o>/i(^Q>] ' to ripen and become fit for bread ' (V^u/it). 

7. o-irdpi, ro] ' wheat,' from airos, 
KpiBdpiy to] * barley,' from jcpi^. 

8. ifivdpi, to] Turk. awiMr, 'a storehouse, granary.' Also 
applied to the 'hold' of a ship. 
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9. KoXafiiroKi^ to] * maize or Indian com.' The name is derived 
from KoXafios (M.G. KoXdfu) 'reed/ and is due to the reed-like stem 
of the plant. It is also called apofioa-iri, * Arabian com.' 

10. /3ptfa, Tf] * rye/ from FplCa. The word is found in Galen. 
*pv{if to] ' rice,' dim. from 6pv(ov or 6pv(a, 

11. fiirdpa, fi] *a pool/ prob. from ItaL bara, 

12. yfvvrifia^ to] * crop of cereals/ lit. * that which is bom ' (from, 
the earth); pi. y^wrffiara, ^ cereals,' par eocellence, 

13. KotXo', to] lit. * the hollow/ a measure of cereals very nearly- 
corresponding to our bushel. 

14. Kovpfiov\o\ to] * the root of a vine.' The word is connected 
with KvpfidSf Lat. cunms, etc. 

16. dXfvpasy 6] *a seller of flour (oXcCpi).' Millers and flour 
sellers are considered by the Greeks as a particularly greedy and 
exorbitant class of people. Of. the popular proverb Bttopia 'En-io-Ko- 
TTov Ka\ KapBia fivktavd, 'a Bishop in appearance, but at heart a 
miller/ wolf in sheep's coat. 

16. oKpi^d] adv. * dearly/ from aicpt/Sor, *dear/ in both senses of 
the word. 

17. The sentiment and turn of expression in 11. 15 — 17 is 
identical with that of the well-known lines in Homer : irdXX* oKyca 
dva'fJi€V€€a'a'tv, \ xdpp-aTa d* €vfi€v4TTja'L Od. 6. 184. 

18. <f>ap.rikia, rj] Ital, famiglia, * family.' 



XXXII. 

1. iSoo-fcia, ^] * pasture,' for ^o-kt), 

dpoo-oXoycovfuii] Ho refresh oneself,' from dpoa-ov Xcyo>, lit. *to pick 
dew.' Cf. dpoaia, *cool weather or breeze'; bpo<Ttp6s or dpoa-dros^ 
*cool'; dpotriCta, *to make cool,' etc. 
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3. airdo-jcio] adv. *in the shade,' from adj. dvoa-Kios, 'shady' 
(aTTo — <rKid\ 

4. yapyapos] adj. 'gurgling/ an onomatopoetic word. Cfl yap' 
ydpa. 

6. fjLovorxdpL, to] or yLO(r\dpi (from fMOfrxos), strictly *a calf^ 
heifer'; but also applied to the young of other animals. Here it 
is used of a * fawn.' 

7. Note the ring of fatalism and the idea of a double Fate: 
first, a general fate moving on through Time, and second, alongside 
of it, a personal fate attached to each individual at his birth. 

9. Papica] *to hit, to woimd.' See above, I. ix. 15 n. 



XXXIII. 

1. yopyos] adj. * fleet, swift, quick.' 

4. XT^C<o] * to build,' for KTi(<a. 

5. Xdtrvrj, rj] ' clay, mud,' from Xdfinrj, Xdirrj, 

da-fii<mjy 17] or da-fffcmjiy 6 (anc. da'ff€aT0Sy ^), * unslaked lime.' 
12. did<l>opo\ to] 'interest' on money lent, hence 'gain, profit' 
iravovTiTif to] Turk, papootch^ 'shoe,' whence waTrovror^r, 6, 
'shoemaker.' 



XXXIV. 

3. irivva^ ri] *a pen.' Lat penna, 'a feather.' 

wivva Koi x«f""*] This is a graphic way of describing the accuracy 
of the account. The expression occurs in many poems of this class. 

4. (kvriCoo] It is used here in a sense slightly difierent from that 
of 'hope.' , This use is not unknown in ancient Greek. Cf. tls 

A. 19 
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jfkirurtv duaprriir«(rB€u riva rw ndkirav routvrrjit dfiapriav / Lys. 
189. 24, etc. 

5. Cf. Epitaph. Bionis 1, 2. 

10. TrUfm, fj] ' bittemesji,^ from viKpa fern, of trocpos, as Ocpfuj, 
* heat, fever/ from 0(pfi% etc. 

12. (rr€pfvofiai] from aT€pfOfjuuj *to be deprived ol* Cfl the 
expression ^(rripf^fv ^ fipvajj, ' the fomitain has run dry.' 

13. TpavrdCa] 'to shake, heave,' both trans, and intr. It is prob. 
derived from rpuuvota, * to move with a trident,' — rptaivayrrip, esp. as 
it is usually applied to the sea or earth. 

14. payl(a] * to crack,' from root pay- of pfjyvvyn, 

19. For the simile cf. oIt) irtp <^uXXa»v y^vtri^ roirj di koi avbpSiv 
HonL II. 6. 146. The world is often represented by a tree, as in 
Passow, p. 593, where the idea is worked out in detail The 
iniits of this tree are men, and Death is the gleaner who plucks 
them. 

20. Cf. the popular proverb ''0,rt ypd<t>€i 'd€P 'fry/ki^€i, * What is 
written cannot be imwTitten,' and similar expressions, e.g. ro ypaffn-Oy 
TO ypafiptvo, for destiny. The idea is rather oriental than Hellenic. 
Cf. the maktoub of the Arabs, etc. 

23. Tvxn] The personification of Fortune is not so common in 
modem Greek lore as that of Fate (Motpa), but the two ideas are 
often confused. 

27. <rv/i/3ovXio', ro] * consultation,' as a technical term. 

29. vTf^pi] I have been unable to ascertain the origin or exact 
meaning of this word. 

31. arrmrapla^ ff\ ItaL spezieria, *an apothecary's shop.' 
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XXXV. 



3. dbpdxTij to] 'spindle,' from arpaKTos, See Hdt. 4. 162, 
Plat. etc. 

8. narrJKLj to] * sandal/ from Trarco), ' to tread.' 
nopTa, r{] Ital. porta^ ' door.' 

9. 's(a) Vavo), *r(a) k circa] * up and down.' This is a colloquial 
expression much used by the inhabitants of South Macedonia. The 
s is pronounced as ah, 

10. "Ayioy Upobpop^i] 'St Precursor,' an epithet applied to St 
John the Baptist. I suspect that the name of the chiu*ch has some 
connexion with that of the locality npodpo/xt, which is a corrupt form 
of *lirvobp6piov (see Introduction). 

11. yatbapos, 6] *an ass,' as a term of reproach. Other forms 
ydBapos, yadovpu Etymol. unknown ; but I will venture to suggest 
ayau — dtpa. It may have originated as a humorous epithet of the 
animal. 

13. Kovpirdpa, f/] fem, of Kovjindposy 'compare/ Ital. compare^ 
* a man-gossip.* 

14. Kokoyprfd, 17] *a nun,' Ht *a good old woman.' Cf. icoXoycpor, 
' a monk.' 

18. <n'€<t>ava] See above Appendix to Part I. 

20. KaaeXka, 7] ItaL cassa, cassettOy * a chest, trunk.' 

21. (I>(yydpi, ro] * the moon,' lit. ' the shining one,' from ^cyyo), 
*to shine,' just as in Ap. Rh. 4. 1714. 

23. lo-or, 6] a kind of bird, which I have been imable to identify. 
The spelling of the word is quite arbitrary, and instead of i it may, 
for aught I know, be spelt with €t, 04, vt, 17, etc. 

19—2 
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KOfiTrdva^ ff\ ItaL cavipana, *& belL' The simile refers to the curve 
of the eyebrow so much prized by the Greeks. Cfl the expression 
*<f)pvBia fiov ypafifidva above, I. IT. 13 n. 

26. dtoKosj 6] for diaKovos, ' deacon.' 

Xa(^aka>vofiaL] ' to become x^C^Sj " stupid," * from ;(aiVo) or x^o-Kotj 
* to gape.' 

27. x**P^»' ^o] * paper,* often used as a synonym of /Si/SXiW, 
•book.' 

28. Kafiapava] See above, I. in. 15 n. 

29. dta^dC<a] *to read,' from iia^iva, *to go through.* Cf. 
class, diipxofuuy di€(€pxop.ait etc. in a similar sense. 

fcai'ovap;(€(ia]=:ap;^ofiai rov Kovovot. It has come to mean 'to 
prompt,' as in the Greek church the reader (dyayvflbori/r) first reads 
the anthem which the singer (^aXn;^) chants after him. 



XXXVI. 

1. KouT(v(o V dTTo^avo)] *I am nearly dead.' Cf. rtdvaKTjv d' oXiyco 
^iridfvrjs (fyaivofiai, Sapph. frgm. 2. 15. 

2. &vaylra kqi Kaiovfiai] * I am aflame and burning.' Cf. xp^ ^^P 
vvadtdpofULKfv, Sapph. ubi supra 10. 

fcVt/r fidvas yivva] 'a strange mother's offspring,' a periphrasis 
for 'a strange maid.' It reminds one of the use of irai? by the 
ancients, e.g. Avd&v nalBes, * sons of the Lydians,' Le. the Lydians, 
Hdt. 1. 27, etc. 

3. wayovLf to] ItaL pavone, * peacock or peahen.' drjdovi — 
wayovi : the one refers to her voice, the other to her figure. 

4. ic€p(a, to] for KTjpia, * tapers.' It refers to the funeral candles 
placed at the head and feet of the dead. 
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7. The lover's dream of * picking flowers with his sweetheart' 
reminds one of Theocr. : 

i^vOes €fjLa <TVv fxciTpl BeXoKT* vaiclvSiva (pvWa 

€^ opfoy dpdyjraa-Sat, IdyL XL 25. 

9. TToi/os r^y KapSiaff] * a pain in the heart/ for * love.' Cf. vtto- 
KapSiov €X<oy Theocr. IcIt/I. xi. 15. 

11. fiaaiXiKos, 6] * basil,' an aromatic plant known to the ancients 
as &KifjLov fiaariXiKov, In this, as in other cases, the noim disappears 
and the adj. usurps its place. Cf. irvivfAariKos (sc. Trar^p), *a priest/ 
Kvdoivtov (sc. fjLTJXov), * a quince/ etc. 

16. yapovcfxtkira'a^ fj] dim. of yapov<f)a\ia * carnation' the plant» 

17. yapov<t)ako\ to] * carnation' the flower. See above, iv. 14 n, 

18. Xaposj 6] On Charon see above Intr. to xvi. For the 
comparison of a maid to a young shoot of a plant cf. Hom. Od. 6. 
163 foil., where Odysseus compares Nausikaa to a <f>niviKos viov tppos. 

29. Tr)ydpi, to] * a frying-pan,' hence TTjyaviC<o * to fry.' 
TTovTiKos, 6] sc. /iCf, *a mouse or rat' lit. *of Pontus.' The adj. is 
used in the sense of the simple noun. Cf. above 11 n. 
31. a-effvTasy 6] Tiu*k. sevda, * passion, desire ' (ifi€pos), 

33. *fii\as (axapdvLo] *thy speech is (sweet) like sugar.' Cf. fjdv€' 
nrit — yXvKtW /icXirof albr) Hom. Tl, 1. 248. 

34, 35. These verses consist of thirteen syllables each, instead 
of fifteen, which is the usual number. 

37. iu<rfv<o] 'to depart,' from Lat. mittere. In Med. Greek it was 
used as an official term ' to dismiss ' from the Court. 

vooTifuva)] or vooxi/it^o), *to become nice,' from voarifiot adj. 
*nice to the taste, pretty, etc.* i^ooxt/xaSa, 7, *nice flavour, grace, etc.* 
The word is connected with the Homeric vooxor, * return ' ; voarifjios, 
* belonging to a return.' It acquired its present .meaning of 'pleasing' 
as early as Lucian (see Merc. Cond, 39, Lvxit, 19). There was no 
more joyful day for the expatriated Qreek than that of his return 
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home, votrrifiow rffuip. To this dav residence in a foreign country 
($€wtT€ia) is regarded as the greatest evil : see below distich 49. 

38. wi3ofiai] for wiirroixat (later form of vi(ofiat\ Ho wash one- 
sell' 

43. /i« ror Koipow] * in time.' Cf. cV icmp^ Aesch. iV. 379, etc. ; 
cr Ktufiow Soph. Aj. 1168, etc 

46. Covkfuu f\ * jealousy,' from fovXcv« (for f^Xcvoa). 
'(tBvfAaa-fuvos] past part of *(t$vfAaiv» ( = cfc^/iatVa>), 'to lose 

one's spirit or anger {Bvfiot)^^ then of wine, etc. 'to lose its flavour, 
go flat' 

47. On the sentiment cf. Soph. Ant, 781 folL : "Epms avUcert 
lia^aw^,„Kai <r* oi^' aB€K»aTtAw if^v^fiot ovdtls ov6* dfi€pi(ow <r€ y avBpW' 
ira»y, 6 d* tX^^ fidfifiwtv, 

48. irirpa, r{\ ' stone,' in the sense of wirpot^ 6. 
rrtiaiiay ro\ * spite, quarreL' 

49. {fVa, to] sc. x^f^^^y 'foreign lands,' then 'residence in 
foreign lands, exile.' Hence (tviTtvofiai, 'to go abroad'; ^ci^ircta, 
'residence in foreign lands,' etc. 

50. 6p(l>av6s] adj. ; it is used in a very general sense 'deprived 
of friends, not necessarily of parents. Here it is applied to a lover 
left alone by the departure of his mistress. Cf. the ancient use of 
the word. 

53. apoviy to] 'an\'il,' for wcpoviop (dim. of aKii<ov\ which is found 
in Aesop. 

54. This distich, like the two (34, 35) noticed above, consists of 
two lines of thirteen syllables each. 

KovTpa, rf] Alb. coutra, ' head,' a word used in a humorous sense, 
pretty much as we use the expression ' mug.' 

rovra] for rairra, as tovtos for oiros* 

58. avakoTos] adj. lit. 'without salt,' then 'insipid, silly.' Cf. 
Lat tnstdsus, e.g. insulsisgirmis homo Cic. Cat. 17. 12, etc. oXcr, in 
the sense of 'wit,' like Latin stiles, is found in Plut. 2. 685 a. 
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60. See above, Nos. 34, 35 and 54. 

fidyfia, to] Move-charms.' See an interesting paper on Magic 
and Divination among the modern Greeks by AV. H. D. Rouse, M. A., 
in FoLk'Lore, Vol. x. No. 2. 

5ouXfta, r]\ * business/ esp. of a coarse nature ; this is its commonest 
sense in M.G. derived ftx)m the ancient custom of having menial work 
of all kinds done by slaves. The name hovKo^ is used in the sense 
of Bfpdnoav, * an ordinary domestic servant,' whereas the woi-d cor- 
responding to the classical dovXos is cr/cXd^or (see above, Part I. 
V. 11 n.). 

61. bpuKosy 6] for bpdKa>v, *a dragon.' This monster and its 
female (BpaKaiva) play a prominent part in M.G. mythology (see 
Introd. to xxvii, xxviii). The rivers, springs and wells believed to 
be haunted by them are called hpaKovipia, 

65. AfuWpa, ri] 'Monday,' lit. *the second day' of the week. 
These are the Greek names for the seven days: KvptaK^, Afirrtpaj 
TpiTrjy TfTapTTjf UffiirTr}, UapaaKCvrf, 2(if3/3aroi/. 

66. "ASi/s, 6] * Hades.' This is still the common Gi-eek name for 
the other world. 

67. d^lrriXos] adj. for v^iyXor, *tall, high.' 

ica^co-ai] KaOoyiaLy *to sit.' This verb is commonly used in the 
sense of * living, dwelling,' as here. 

69. jcfXatSw] * to sing,' applied to birds esp. The verb is used in 
a more general sense by the classical writers. Cf. drap Ktkdhrjaav 
'Axaioi Hom. K 23. 869; Find. 0. 2. 3, etc. 

rpv<f>€p6i\ adj. *soft, tender,' specially applied to meat, opp. to 
Tpaxifs, * tough.' Used also metaphor, as here. Its special meaning 
is, I think, ancient. Cf. Juv. 11. 137 where Tr^herus is evidently 
more than an ordinary proper noun ; it contains an allusion to the 
gentleman's profession. 

70. fifiTTopa] ' I am able, I can,' a corrupt form of c^n-opco). 
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72. x^^^f °P*» '■®] Turk, khandjary * a dagger.' 

73. \aTp^v(ii\ strictly *to worship, adore/ in a religious sense, 
then as an exaggerated expression of devotion. In the former sense 
it occui's in Eur. e.g. A. *ot3w Ion. 152. 

75. KoXoo-tr, 17] * Hell,' lit * torture, a place of punishm ent.' 

76. Kopo>va, jj] ItaL cora7M, *a crown, wreath.' The custom of 
crowning with a chaplet of flowers the fairest maid of the village is 
familiar in other countries besides Greece. 

77. jcoi/ioici, to] Turk, i-atmak, * cream.' 

78. dvaKaTav<a] *to tum upside down, mix up.' From the 
conmion classical expression still fiEuniliarlj used, dvto jearo> : cf. Ar. 
Birds 3 ; Dem. 544. 1, etc. 

81. Trpaatvo-KiTpiviCat] *to tum of a yellowish green.* Cf. ^Xtupo- 
Ttpa rroiat ffifii Sapph. 2. 14. 

^, TT. — *8€v opiCd] *he has no command over his limbs.' Cf. rpofios 
iraaav oyptl Sapph, 2. 13. 

82. ^v€pi(ofiai] ' to worry, to take oflfence at.' The preposition 
(vu is an interesting sun'ival of the archaic form of <rvv, 

84. KVTTcifo)] *to gaze at,' from jcvTrrdfw (frequent, of Kvirra) 
found in Aristophanes, e.g. L^s. 17, CI. 509, etc., and in other writers 
in a slightly different sense. 

87. Once more the apple mentioned as a message of love 
(see above App. to Part I.). Cf. the use of it in the Idt/lls of 
Theocritus. 

8ayKava>] * to bite,' from ddKV(a, 

91. oorpoTTcXfici, to] * a thunderbolt.' The word is of Byzantine 
origin. It seems to have been the name given to some mediaeval 
kind of weapon — most prob. a mace with a head in the form of 
a spiked ball, which suggested the idea of a 'star' {darpo-) — and 
hence metaphorically applied to the thunderbolt. It is evidently 
used in such a sense by Anna Comnena {Alexiad m. 93) who 
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mentions, among the presents sent by Alexius to Henry III., an 
doTpoirtXfKvv btbffUvov fitra xpvcra<f)lov. This expression has pusuded 
commentators, and Gibbon (R, Emp. ch. lvi.) attempts a purely 
fanciful explanation in tmnslating it 'a radiated crown' I In 
my opinion, there can be no doubt that it refers to a mace 
* ornamented' or 'bound with gold/ btbtyifvos tind Scvw being 
the stock Greek terms for 'setting' or 'binding' something in 
metal. Coray would read aoTpatrfX^ici and derive it from acrrpaTrro), 
*to lighten,' and iriktKvsy ' an axe,' — * the axe of lightning,' a poetical 
Dame for the thunderbolt. But, I think, the above reference to 
Anna Comnena clearly shows that, whether properly or metaphori- 
cally, the word was in her time used as the name of some military 
weapon or ornamental staff. 

92. vTcpTi, to] Turk, derdi, * pain, suffering.' 

95. vir6fi€V€, KapdovXd /xov] Cf. HrXaBi, Bvfit. 

97. x^'^'^^^P'^^^^^^] ^j* * copper-green.' Cf. ^a^f oTpoo'<»^off smd 
XaXi^oxpovs found in late writers. 

iroSi, to] 'a foot,' here in the sense of 'position, stead.' 

98. XpioTos dviomj folL] See above Part I. x. Introd. 

99. '^apt, to] * a fish,' for 6\lrdpiov, from oyfrov. 



CORRIGEXDA IX PASSOW. 

p. 484. For 'Aydiri^ aav l^x^ C**4 — M^ ^y** C^^ ^^ ^X^ 
Road *Aydin7<ra ^^X^ C^V' f^ *y^ C<^4* *^^^ fX®* 
p. 544. Na ;(afU7X«ayovy ra 0ovya...lacuna.., 

Na3X€Yra T*^y oyaYri^* /aov, (tc re *fcicXi;<rca' npocKVPCu 
Supply (Na *;(a/ii7X«i»av ra ^Sovihi,) vd ')3Xf wa r^v 'ABrjva, 
2nd line as iu Passow, or variant of the latter part : 

Vov tr*p*Trar€l Vav X^''^* 

p. 557. nepcttpcc/icvi^* /a* c^^oiMri pa /i^v o*'... lacuna... 
Supply dyriicpvo'a). 

N.B. The above are not conjectural emendations, but based on 
documents collected independently. 
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dy4\ia n. 24, 2 
dyoKuufd ii. 30, 16 
dydrri /lovl n. 7, 4 
'A7af I. 14, 16 
"Aytos Iip6dpofjLos n. 35, 10 
dyvapr&^w i. 9, 2 
''Aypa<f>a i. 4, 5 
•4«i7j n. 86, 66 
ddoXos I. 11, 12 
ddpdxTt n. 35, 3 
&K\ijpos II. 6, 6 
eucpipd n. 31, 16 
dXevpaf ii. 31, 15 
SXoyop I. 8, 13 
SXvffos I. 4, 14 
'AXfaii'd/HOf I. 7, 22 
d'M^ n. 36, 53 
atiTdpi n. 31, 8 
cEya(7)ovX(di'w u. 4, 8 
iMdOtfia II. 22, 1 
afOKardnfur ii. 36, 78 
d^dXarof n. 36, 58 
drdirrctf n. 23, 3 
di^cLff^yw 
drooreydi'a; 



'd^'w) 



19 



'AMSpLraaiva I. 2, 7 
di'^^bi or difSLtu} i. 2, 5 
"Avot^t' n. 27, 9 
avrdfjua. or ^i^d/ua I. 8, 2 
dtrdpSevos ii. 19, 6 
drrbiTKia II. 32, 3 
dTTocriyw n. 23, 4 
diroffibvia I. 8, 11 
'Ap^aviTTis I. 6, 3 
dp7aX^os u. 22, 4 
dpfjMTa I. 1, 10 
dpfUyu) II. 27, 10 
dp/tevoi' 
dpAcey/^cii 
diil>a^uva U. 28, 8 
d^^<avt{d)!;-w I. 8, 10 
dfipuHrriKd* n. 27, 7 
dpros II. 5, 14 
cur^<mj n. 33, 5 

^T'""! .. 12. 19 
Offrjfu ) 

darrpo I. 12, 3; n. 3, 14 

dffTTpo^Tviiivri n. 10, 1 

ajtrripi n. 3, 1 

WTTOX^ I. 5, 15 






n. 18, 5 
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dtrrplTi I. 13, 21 
aarpotreX^KL n. 36, 91 
Ai>7ep(y6f i. 3, 3 
avyo I. 10, 13 
avyovXa I. 3, 3 
dtt>4¥Tris I. 8, 23 
wfniKpdtofJML I. 6/ 9 ; n. 17, 1 
a^X6f II. 36, 67 



Pay4yt I. 11, 12 

pd^w or pdyta or pdXKu i. 4, 11 

^aepdKos I. 9, 31 

BdXrof I. 10, 11 

Papicj I. 9, 15; n. 32, 9 

pdpffafiotf II. 21, 1 

/5a<riXtic6f ii. 36, 11 

/Sacrrdfw l. 9, 13 

fiyduu I. 12, 13 

6^/}^ua I. 4, 1 

PiooTiKd n. 80, 17 

^'^'^^ I I. 8.1 

fiiXairi I. 9, 11 
^atrroXoyiu n. 19, 6 
BXax^TOuXo* I. 8, 2 
Bop^af n. 23, 1 
^wTKLa n. 32, 1 
/3oui'6v I. 2, 4 
^ovpXL^ofMi II. 7, 9 
^ovrdu) n. 28, 11 
/3p^ I. 3, 12 
Ppi^a n. 31, 10 
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yalSapot n. 35, 11 
TaXdfior i. 10, 5 
yaXatfOs n. 23, 9 
yapyapot n. 32, 4 
yapov0aXla n. 36, 16 
yapw^Xo' u. 36, 17 
7apu0aXXdrc n. 4, 14 
7€X<iw n. 28, 14 
7eX^ict I. 11, 25 
yepuiTot n. 9, 1 
yivva n. 36, 2 
yivrrifM TL 31, 12 
y«pd n. 24, 12 ' 
yipos n. 4, 9 
yid I. 1, 8; 2, 17 
'7iaX6f I. 3, 14 
V«a n. 27, 8 
yiovpoOfft I. 2, 18 
yX4vTurfjM n. 22, 5 
•7Xihopa I. 2, 14 
7Xviccta n. 1, 13 
{y)\vr*(Anfia I. 9, 9 
yopy6s ii. 38, 1 
Tovpa I. 7, 18 
ypOfifULTiKds I. 12, 18 
ypa/ifUvos I. 2, 13 
7p6<ri I. 12, 16 
yvp€ikif I. 6, 10; n. 14, 3 

dd I. 13, 8 
dayxapw n. 86, 87 
Aadl I. 2, 6 
dafi&tu n. 18, 7 
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dafJMffKl I. 4, 18 
dipta II. 7, 9 
j^evrepa ii. 36, 65 
Sia^dtuf II. 35, 29 
Suucot n. 35, 26 
5cd0opo' n. 38, 12 
MXiof I. 9, 2 
dovXe^a n. 36, 60 
dpoKos II. 36, 61 
dp6fun I. 1, 6 
dpoffoKoyeoOfuu ii. 32, 1 

"EY/Hirof I. 2, 10 
iKKktiffla II. 3, 8 
Airf^a n. 23, 10 
fkirl^fa II. 34, 4 
"EKvfiTroi I. 3, 10 
fftofxpos I. 2, 13 
^^a70/9d I. 12, 14 
ipTifiot I. 1, 13 
ipurras n. 16, 1 
ipw€*liAvot II. 10, 4 
frcrt II. 8, 10 
ii^trot I. 3, 11 
iyffis I. 11, 7 

^ep^f or ^xx«P^* I* 7, 18 
^p/36t I. 4, 15 

^pXaMada I. 3, 12 
iwpKbt I. 1, 11 



Via] 



36, 46 



Tifivopu n. 36, 70 
i7X6y n. 27, 4 

davfia II. 1, 17 
eepumiis i. 7, 22 
dvfipvfuu u. 12, 3 

'«£ I 2, 18; n. 11, 5 
lavu) I. 5, 14 
'laH I. 2, 9 
aXta^i I. 14, 6 
tvra I. 14, 35 
*IirvoSp6fJuov n. 35, 10 
fcros II. 35, 23 

Ka^aWdfyrjs I. 8, 14 
Ko^oMai n. 36, 67 
KaCfMKi II. 36, 77 
Kaiphi u. 36, 43 
KaKdfioipoi II. 17, 1 
Ka\a/xdpi I. 12, 19 
KoKafiirdKi li. 31, 9 
KaWtKOMT^apot ii. 28, Intr. 
KaXoypiia n. 35, 14 
KafMpif KafiapiHivw I. 3, 15 
Kaiufia I. 2, 18 
KOfATra^Ti I. 14, 48 
icaAiircSi'a n. 35, 28 
Kafivos I. 5, 10 
KavoKi n. 4, 11 
Kw^Xa n. 4, 16 
KOMwapxi<>i n. 85, 29 
Kav6yt I. 2, 10 
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KavtrvLPura'a i. 5, 1 

Kopafii I. 10, 2 

xapdla I. 13, 30; n. 4,, 8 

KofiTeyrfffi I. 10, 4 

Kopirt^ n. 31, 3 

KaprtfM n. 27, 9 

icapvo0()XXi n. 7, 3 

Koo-AXa n. 35, 20 

jrarojca^m^s I. 7, 3 

xaraprdw n. 16, 5 

ican^pos II. 20, 1 

KaiiiUvot I. 11, 2 

iceXcudw n. 36, 69 

jrerrdw n. 7, 5 

KhmifM or xivrurna ii. 22, 5 

ice/>£ n. 16, 6 ; 36, 4 

KiafUTL I. 9, 27 

EXc^rox^^pta i. 1, 4 

JC01X6' n. 31, 13 

Kouf(av(a n. 29, 1 

KOKKwiita I. 8, 19 ; 10, 5 

K6\aais n. 36, 75 

kSXi I. 3, 13 

Edyiopoi I. 8, 34 

«corrd n. 4, 7 

Koi^oicXadev/u^yos n. 19, 1 

KovToOXa n. 9, 1 

KoriWa n. 4, 15 

Kopdffio* n. 27, 1 

ico/M6f n. 26, 9 

KopfiL n. 6, 4 

KOpV<t>O^OVVi I. 3, 1 

Kopdtfa II. 36, 76 



K6^A(ot n. 13, 2 
Kov/ATopa n. 35, 13 
Kotnrt n. 23, 2 
xoi/p^ouXo' a. 31, 14 
icovpcrei/cii i. 8, 8 
Ko&rpa n. 36, 54 
Kpoir^ I. 11, 11 
Kpi0api n. 81, 7 
K/Kfia u. 5, 10 
KpifMTtff/Uvos n. 29, 9 

KplffTJ I. 14, 8 

Kpofi/iddi n. 4, 10 
ic/N^t n. 14, 6 
Kvpoupi n. 29, 14 
Eu/Nam} n. 5, 5 
KVTrdi;ia u. 36, 84 
Ew'crraf i. 8, 1 

5£T1 '• «• «' "• «' *• 

Xa7icBldt II. 1, 9 

Xa^ot, I. 14, 20 

Xofiiradoxvfidifos I. 8, 27 

Aafiirpfj/i I. 2, 8 

Xa(rn7 n. 33, 5 

Xarf)€6ia n. 36, 78 

Xwbpa or Xa/8pa n. 12, 15 

Xe/SA'Tiyf, Xeperrla 1. 1, 12 ; n. 30, 8 

Xetayl^ f 

XcuufOToO^Ka I. 9, 6 
XtXfidvi n. 9, 3 
XeiTovpyla TL 5, 14 
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AcTCFU^riTt I. 12, 4 
AerevoG i. 12, 1 
Tuftipi X. 3, 5 
\ifupi{d)l^ I. 6, 8 
'Xiorvpca I. 7, 22 
Xoi;X6f I. 1, 11 
XovXoOdi n. 11, 6 
Awpof I. 10, 4 
Xvyap^a n. 25, 5 
XiryV^ n. 19, 1 

Xirycdvw j 

^ n. 6, 3 
/idyeia n. 36, 60 
fAaymXov n. 9, 2 
fia^ta n. 26, 4 
/latarpos n. 18, 7 
/mX/H I. 2, 12 
fiaXc^w I. 1, 2 
;uiya, /iayoOXa, L 2, 1 
/uurr^Xt I. 8, 24 
/Mt^(Xd/N n. 6, 5 
/Mapo^\i{o¥) n. 17, 3 
/iiurrpairaf n. 7, 3 
'/idna fiovt i. 8, 28 
'fjMT(if¥w n. 23, 2 
Hoi^/n; 6dXa<r(ra n. 26, 1 
/ioOpot I. 3, 1; 18; 8, 3 
/urr&n or /jLepriri I. 7, 4 
/uwripi n. 5, 8 
HccroX^t I. 9, 2 
'/ttXdw n. 1, 6 



fjuff€ij(a n. 36, 37 
fUT^Bpa n. 17, 6 
Motpa n. 17. 1 
fjLOPdxoi I. 9, 16 
fioifoncplha, I. 13, 22 
fioffxoKapvoa I. 5, 2 
flOVi'VTC I. 14, 9 
fiovXdpi I. 10, 10 
fjLovpLSa n. 4, 1 
MovireX^Aii^f I. 10, 9 
/lovaraKi i. 2, 12 
fiovffxdpi n. 32, 6 
firaipaKi I. 9, 20 
[fijirdWa I. 14, 45 
M^apa II. 31, 11 
fnrapovTi I. 7, 23 
fivapovTia I. 14, 42 
^fivepSciju) II. 16, 6 
/Air6i I. 14, 18 
fnrbfnra I. 9, 5 
fivovyiovpTi I. 14, 5 
/tvp^^u I. 5, 3; n. 13, 8 
fivpoXdryi i, 3, 6 
Mvffipi n. 7, 1 
^o;/}^ I. 5, 4 

yeo&ro'iKos ii. 29, 3 
NepdtSef ii. 38, Intr. 
P€pdirr^i n. 7, 1 
vepavr^OAia70uXdn7 n. 9, 2 
ycp6* I. 7, 4 
vepdppoffTos n. 4, 12 
v€pox^^i n. 25, 4 
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plSouai IL 36, 38 
p6ffri/un \ 
pomuii^u y n. 36. 37 

powot II. '21 f 1 
rro7<ami"« I. 9, 16 
pri^pi a. 34, 29 
prtpj^pi I. 6, 8 
wripri II. 36, 92 
*PTpowidft>fiat I. 2, 14; 8, 

^€fi{y)alpu I. 4, 1 
^tdvfuupu n. 36, 46 

l^« ) 

^F<rc(a y n. 36, 49 
^tPtni^ofuu ) 
'^> n. 4, 4 
*^€<f>dpr<afjLa n. 3, 3 
*^4^ajfT(apw I. 14, 3 
'|e0T^pi I. 7, 33 
^^fupiitpti, n. 1, 21 
ZrjpoXti^do' I. 4, 9 
^vpepi^ofiau II. 36, 82 

dfiTpwrSa I. 1, 7 
5rrof n. 6, 3 
5(crf n. 26, 9 
6pli:<a u. 19, 6 
bpKi^fuu n. 11, 2 
6pfnfPtLa I. 5, 15 
6p<pav6t II. 36, 50 
ax n. 10, 1 
Sx^rpa I. 13, 21 



V* n. 23. 18 
Ta>6ri a. 36, 3 
Tttyof I. 4. 9 
ras'apevw a. 19, 3 
*irau>(r)w i. 4, 15; 8, 9 
ToXa^ L 12. 9 
TaXif6t I. 3, 14 
iraXXi^a^ i. 2, 15 
iraMi n. 23, 1 
^TOMOV II. 10, 7 
*Tairrp€Ootuu n. 21, 2 
«uirad(a n. 5, 20 
vavadorovXa n. 18, 2 
Van-Xw/ca n. 6, 5 
vaxovro'i n. 33, 12 
raparopo* n. 6, 4 
Taaov/uucia n. 28, 3 
xarepb" u. 25, 4 
iraWw I. 12, 1 
xar^iri n. 35, 8 
n-aros n. 28, 11 
varpiKodofidpa i. 1, 15 
veuTfia n. 36, 48 
r4ppa n. 34, 3 
xepi/36X( n. 2, 5 
repiyioKi i. 3, 14 
vepuTff&repoi I. 8, 16 
v^pa II. 36, 48 
v€Tpo^\i(o I. 5, 2 
n^0Ti7 n. 29, 1 
*iniyaip<a I. 1, 6 
irtdpu I. 12, 10 
rUpa n. 34, 10 
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virtp6ppita n. 19, 1 

TrXaKWPu I. 7, 9 

T\ivu a. 18, 2 

irXhf/u I. 8, 22 

TvevfiaTLKis n. 5, 2 

Todapi^u a. 29, 15 

xddi n. 36, 97 

. To8o4Hii^irroafo' n. 18, 8 

vojrriKSt n. 36, 29 

Tr6pTa n. 35, 8 

T6ffi I. 12, 17 

*iroO n, 23, 8 

VovmAiuro' n. 20, 3 

vovdiv \ . . 
- h I. 4, 4 

Tovkaxi I. 4, 1 
Tovpifd* n. 7, 6 
IIpa/3( I. 4, 13 
vpofftpi^ta I. 6, 6 
rpaffufOKiTpiPi^o) n. 36, 81 
r/w/SoXXo; n. 3, 4 
rpoiKla n. 21, 4 
TpoaKww I. 8, 20 
TpfMpeoMu n. 23, 15 
Ilpcmro' I. 1, 5 
vpwriyepoi I. 7, 19 

^yl^ n. 34, 14 
#^ I. 3, 4 
^fi&^ I. 14, 10 
^X^'w I. 7, 17 
^)d€v(a n. 10, 5 
^oSoryjw/Aiirri U. 1, 1 



pSxa n. 22, 4 
'VoOfxeXrj I. 9, 2 
pouxo- !!• 8, 7 
VjJji II. 31, 10 

's(a) Trcii'w, 's(A) *carw U. 35, 9 
(raXa/ieri i. 14, 50 
(T&Ki II. 4, 6 
V(i^) I. 3, 1 
ffe^trras n. 36, 31 

'^« |x.8.13 

cepyLaPi n. 22, 5 
ZijilKu II. 25, 1 
tniKdjpo) I. 8, 12 
OT/MaSi I. 10, 14 
ffrjfiaipcj n. 20, 1 
<ri7av6s n. 31, 2 
(Ti/m n. 3, 11 
ffiTopi n. 31, 7 
«r/cafw I. 3, 19 
CKoka I. 9, 30 
<TKapfi6s n. 23, 3 
(TKia^ofiai I. 6, 7 
(ric\a/3os i. 5, 11 
ffKdpdov n. 4, 10 
(TKOToijpa n. 16, 3 
<TKor(jinf<a I. 7, 9 
aiciJXof I. 8, 34 
(<F)fdyia I. 4, 6 

*! ,. V I. 11, 10 

a'Tovaici n. 4, 12 

20 
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CTwa n. 17, 6 
nrerffapla n, 34, 31 
VrtTt I. 13, 28 
ffirXayxf'i^ofiai n. 23, 20 
Zropias I. 7, 22 
ffxfHifx^ta n. 24, 8 
ffrcpca I. 9, 5 
o'rcpci^/Aat n. 34, 12 
0-ri^ I. 14, 2 
(TTOixeio* n. 27, 3 
ffrpafiunna I. 7, 10 
arpi^bf or arpl^u i. 7, 11 
ffTpovyya n. 27, 10 
ffv/AfioOXto' n. 34, 27 
cvfiiri'0€pos I. 13, 8 
cn^pw I. 8, 15 
avxi'OKovrta; II. 10, 8 
<r<f>axTdpi I. 10, 13 
(TC^Vfal I. 8, 11 

rafiXds I. 8, 3 
Veu/M(d)^u n. 3, 15 
Toun I. 12, 21 
riffffia I. 9, 11; n. 15, 1 
ToxiJ n. 1, 16 
T^ofiiraufos n. 30, 1 
TJ^ipoKi I. 9, 24 

Tirytb't n. 36, 29 
TTjpao) I. 11, 4 
W I. 6, 3 ; n. 4,. 9 
r6i' n. 6, 7 
r6iri I. 2, 10 



TOVpK€lkt I. 6, 3 

TouTos n. 36, 54 
row0^« I. 2, 17 
TpofSata I. 7, 1 
rpar.M.1 13 7 
rpayououj J 

rpafiovPTwa n. 18, 7 
rpcurra^ n. 34, 13 
rpeXX6f n. 16, 5 
r/Korrci^vXXor n. 12, 9 
TpvyrrHit I. 7, 22 
Tpw/>€p6s n. 36, 69 
Tctucl^w n. 7, 3 
TcroxAa n. 17, 4 
TadTurfJM n. 19, 5 
raan-pa^a I. 1, 10 
TffeXUi I. 4, 11 
TfftfimifjL^pri n. 20, 4 
ro-ov/ixovo'i I. B, 23 
TjJxi? n. 34, 23 

^HiLpofuu n. 18, 9 
^a/MjXla n, 31, 18 
4>apfuiK(ityw I. 3, 17 
^eyydpi n. 35, 21 
0^/>(y)w I. 9, 20 
0^1 I. 12, 16 
^Kujfu n. 27, 10 

^X&fATOVpO* I. 10, 5 

0Xw/E>i I. 12, 3 
ipovPTurr&s I. 3, 11 
4>ovaK(inna n. 24, 3 
ipovffraH n. 17, 1 
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0ouxra I. 13, 23 

<l>ia\€6ia or <f>ia\€aJt<a I. 3, 16 

<f>(ai fjLov! n. 1, 5 

Xa^aXc6vofui( n. 35, 26 
XoXet/cii I. 5, 10 
Xii^ovpdffivos n. 36, 97 
XaM^ot I. 7, 12 
X0.fi7i\(hvw I. 7, 1 
Xa/i076Xaai i. 7, 10 
XOMOv I. 14, 46 
Xa/&ra/>t I. 14, 11 
XfUfoiffjuffffa I. 2, 20 
Xal^^VM n. 36, 72 
XOMu I. 1, 14 
XOf-poiyfJ^^o. I. 3, 3 
Xapdfei n. 10, 6 
XCLpaKorCj I. 8, 6 
X<i/>ps n. 36, 18 
Xaprl n. 35, 27 
XcuftTU) n. 26, 8 



Xa^/a I. 13, 31 
x\€fUTplt<a n. 29, 15 
XororaAiirairiva I. 12, 6 
Xp6vt(a)«r/Aa ii. 3, 7 
Xpvffci U. 1, 10 
Xrifw n. 33, 4 
Xt6/)a I. 6, 9 
X<i>pci<pi n. 31, 3 

'^api n. 36, 99 
'xl/ripcj I. 11, 9 
^tX6f II. 19, 1 
\f/vx'6 A«>u/ n. 16, 7 
\f/vxovi6s I, 12, 18 
^w/i/ I. 7, 4 
yf/ufiL^ n. 31, 5 

ufiop<pos n. 10, 5 
(Tpcu n. 5, 17 
wpcuos n. 3, 6 
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